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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


In  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  the  scientific  study  of  the  effects  of 
war  upon  modern  Hfe  passed  suddenly  from  theory  to  history,  the 
Division  of  Economics  and  History  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  proposed  to  adjust  the  program  of  its  re- 
searches to  the  new  and  altered  problems  which  the  War  presented. 
The  existing  program,  which  had  been  prepared  as  the  result  of  a 
conference  of  economists  held  at  Berne  in  1911,  and  which  dealt 
with  the  facts  then  at  hand,  had  just  begun  to  show  the  quality  of 
its  contributions;  but  for  many  reasons  it  could  no  longer  be  fol- 
lowed out.  A  plan  was  therefore  drawTi  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Division,  in  which  it  was  proposed,  by  means  of  an 
historical  survey,  to  attempt  to  measure  the  economic  cost  of  the 
War  and  the  displacement  which  it  was  causing  in  the  processes  of 
civilization.  Such  an  "Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  World 
War,"  it  was  felt,  if  undertaken  by  men  of  judicial  temper  and  ade- 
quate training,  might  ultimately,  by  reason  of  its  scientific  obliga- 
tions to  truth,  furnish  data  for  the  forming  of  sound  public  opinion, 
and  thus  contribute  fundamentally  toward  the  aims  of  an  institution 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

The  need  for  such  an  analysis,  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
spirit  of  historical  research,  was  increasingly  obvious  as  the  War 
developed,  releasing  complex  forces  of  national  life  not  only  for  the 
vast  process  of  destruction,  but  also  for  the  stimulation  of  new  ca- 
pacities for  production.  This  new  economic  activity,  which  under 
normal  conditions  of  peace  might  have  been  a  gain  to  society,  and 
the  surprising  capacity  exhibited  by  the  belligerent  nations  for 
enduring  long  and  increasing  loss — often  while  presenting  the  out- 
ward semblance  of  new  prosperity— made  necessary  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  whole  field  of  war  economics.  A  double  obligation  was 
therefore  placed  upon  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History.  It 
was  obliged  to  concentrate  its  work  upon  the  problem  thus  pre- 
sented, and  to  study  it  as  a  whole ;  in  other  words,  to  apply  to  it  the 
tests  and  disciplines  of  history.  Just  as  the  War  itself  was  a  single 
event,  though  penetrating  by  seemingly  unconnected  ways  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  world,  so  the  analysis  of  it  must  be  developed 
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according  to  a  plan  at: once  nil  ■emb racing  and  yet  adjustable  to  the 
practical  limits  of  the  available  data. 

During  the  actual  jn-ogrcss  of  the  War,  however,  the  execution  of 
this  plan  for  a  scientific  and  objective  study  of  war  economics 
proved  impossible  in  any  large  and  authoritative  way.  Incidental 
studies  and  surveys  of  portions  of  the  field  could  be  made  and  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Division,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
undertake  a  general  history  for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
an  authoritative  statement  of  the  resources  of  belligerents  bore  di- 
rectly on  the  conduct  of  armies  in  the  field.  The  result  was  to  remove 
as  far  as  possible  from  scrutiny  those  data  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  countries  at  war  which  would  ordinarily,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
readily  available  for  investigation.  In  addition  to  this  difficulty  of 
consulting  documents,  collaborators  competent  to  deal  with  them 
were  for  the  most  part  called  into  national  service  in  the  belligerent 
countries  and  so  were  unavailable  for  research.  The  plan  for  a  war 
history  was  therefore  postponed  until  conditions  should  arise  which 
would  make  possible  not  only  access  to  essential  documents,  but  also 
the  cooperation  of  economists,  historians,  and  men  of  affairs  in  the 
nations  chiefly  concerned,  whose  joint  work  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood either  in  purpose  or  in  content. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  War,  the  Endowment  once  more  took 
up  the  original  plan,  and  it  was  found  with  but  slight  modification 
to  be  applicable  to  the  situation.  Work  was  begun  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1918.  In  the  first  place  a  final  conference  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Economists  of  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History  was 
held  in  Paris,  which  limited  itself  to  planning  a  series  of  short  pre- 
liminary survey's  of  s])ecial  fields.  Since,  however,  the  purely  pre- 
liminary character  of  such  studies  was  fui-ther  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  directed  more  especially  toward  those  problems 
which  were  then  fronting  Europe  as  questions  of  urgency,  it  was 
considered  best  not  to  treat  them  as  part  of  the  general  survey,  but 
rather  as  of  contemporary  value  in  the  period  of  war  settlement.  It 
was  clear  that  not  only  could  no  general  ])rogram  be  laid  down  a 
priori  by  this  conference  as  a  whole,  but  that  a  new  and  more  highly 
s]iecialized  research  organization  than  that  already  existing  would 
be  needed  to  undertake  the  "Economic  and  Social  History  of  the 
World  W'ar,"  one  based  more  up(m  national  grounds  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  and  less  upon  purely  international  cooperation.  Until  the 
facts  of  national  history  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  proceed  with  comparative  analysis;  and  the  different  national 
histories  were  themselves  of  ahnost  baffling  intricacy  and  variety. 
Consequently  the  former  European  Committee  of  Research  was  dis- 
solved, and  in  its  place  it  was  decided  to  erect  an  Editorial  Board 
in  each  of  the  larger  countries  and  to  nominate  special  editors  in 
the  smaller  ones,  who  should  concentrate,  for  the  present  at  least, 
upon  their  own  economic  and  social  war  history. 

The  nomination  of  these  boards  by  the  General  Editor  was  the 
first  step  taken  in  every  country  where  the  work  has  begun.  And  if 
any  justification  were  needed  for  the  plan  of  the  Endowment,  it  at 
once  may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  those,  distinguished  in  scholarship 
or  in  public  affairs,  who  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  editor- 
ship. This  responsibility  is  by  no  means  light,  involving  as  it  does 
the  adaptation  of  the  general  editorial  plan  to  tlie  var^'ing  demands 
of  national  circumstances  or  methods  of  work;  and  the  measure  of 
success  attained  is  due  to  the  generous  and  earnest  cooperation  of 
those  in  charge  in  each  country. 

Once  the  editorial  organization  was  established,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  first  step  which  should  be  taken  in  each  instance 
toward  the  actual  preparation  of  the  Histor}'.  Without  documents 
there  can  be  no  history.  The  essential  records  of  the  War,  local  as 
well  as  central,  have  therefore  to  be  preserved  and  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  research  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  public  interest.  But 
this  archival  task  is  a  very  great  one,  belonging  of  right  to  the  Gov- 
ernments and  other  owners  of  historical  sources  and  not  to  the  his- 
torian or  economist  who  proposes  to  use  them.  It  is  an  obligation  of 
ownership ;  for  all  such  documents  are  public  trust.  The  collabora- 
tors on  this  section  of  the  War  History,  therefore,  working  within 
their  own  field  as  researchers,  could  only  survey  the  situation  as  they 
found  it  and  report  their  findings  in  the  forms  of  guides  or  manuals ; 
and  perhaps,  by  stimulating  a  comparison  of  methods,  help  to  fur- 
ther the  adoption  of  those  found  to  be  most  practical.  In  every  coun- 
try, therefore,  this  was  the  point  of  departure  for  actual  work;  al- 
though special  monographs  have  not  been  written  in  every  instance. 

The  first  stage  of  the  work  upon  the  War  History,  dealing  with 
little  more  than  the  externals  of  archives,  seemed  for  a  while  to 
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exhaust  the  possibilities  of  research,  and  had  the  plan  of  the  History 
been  limited  to  research  based  upon  official  documents,  little  more 
could  have  been  done,  for  once  documents  have  been  labeled  "secret" 
few  government  officials  can  be  found  with  sufficient  courage  or  ini- 
tiative to  break  open  the  seal.  Thus  vast  masses  of  source  material 
essential  for  the  historian  were  effectively  placed  beyond  his  reach, 
although  much  of  it  was  quite  harmless  from  any  point  of  view. 
While  war  conditions  thus  continued  to  hamper  research,  and  were 
likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come,  some  alternative  had  to  be 
found. 

Fortunately  such  an  alternative  was  at  hand  in  the  narrative, 
amply  supported  by  documentary  evidence,  of  those  who  had  played 
some  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  War,  or  who,  as  close 
observers  in  privileged  positions,  were  able  to  record  from  first-  or 
at  least  second-hand  knowledge  the  economic  history  of  different 
jDhases  of  the  Great  War,  and  of  its  effect  upon  society.  Thus  a 
series  of  monographs  was  planned  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
unofficial  yet  authoritative  statements,  descriptive  or  historical, 
which  may  best  be  described  as  about  halfway  between  memoirs  and 
blue-books.  These  monographs  make  up  the  main  body  of  the  work 
assigned  so  far.  They  are  not  limited  to  contemporary  war-time 
studies ;  for  the  economic  history  of  the  War  must  deal  with  a  longer 
period  tlian  that  of  the  actual  fighting.  It  must  cover  the  j-ears  of 
"deflation"  as  well,  at  least  sufficiently  to  secure  some  fairer  measure 
of  the  economic  displacement  than  is  possible  in  purely  contempo- 
rary judgments. 

Witli  this  phase  of  the  work,  the  editorial  problems  assumed  a  new 
as])ect.  The  series  of  monographs  had  to  be  planned  primarily  with 
regard  to  the  availability  of  contributors,  rather  than  of  source 
material  as  in  the  case  of  most  histories;  for  the  contributors  them- 
selves controlled  the  sources.  This  in  turn  involved  a  new  attitude 
toward  those  two  ideals  which  historians  have  sought  to  emphasize, 
consistency  and  objectivity.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  chief  contri- 
bution of  each  writer  it  was  impossible  to  keep  within  narrowly  logi- 
cal outlijies;  facts  would  have  to  be  repeated  in  different  settings 
and  seen  from  different  angles,  and  sections  included  which  do  not 
lie  within  the  strict  limits  of  history;  and  absolute  objectivity  could 
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not  be  obtained  in  every  part.  Under  the  stress  of  conti-oversy  or 
apology,  partial  views  would  here  and  there  find  their  expression. 
But  these  views  are  in  some  instances  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  history 
itself,  contemporary  measurements  of  facts  as  significant  as  the 
facts  with  which  they  deal.  Moreover,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  planned 
to  furnish  its  own  corrective;  and  where  it  does  not,  others  will. 

In  addition  to  the  monographic  treatment  of  source  material,  a 
number  of  studies  by  specialists  are  already  in  preparation,  dealing 
with  technical  or  limited  subjects,  historical  or  statistical.  These 
monographs  also  partake  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  first-hand 
material,  registering  as  they  do  the  data  of  history  close  enough  to 
the  source  to  permit  verification  in  ways  impossible  later.  But  they 
also  belong  to  that  constructive  process  by  which  history  passes 
from  analysis  to  synthesis.  The  process  is  a  long  and  difficult  one, 
however,  and  work  upon  it  has  only  just  begun.  To  quote  an  apt 
characterization ;  in  the  first  stages  of  a  history  like  this,  one  is  only 
"picking  cotton."  The  tangled  threads  of  events  have  still  to  be 
woven  into  the  pattern  of  history;  and  for  this  creative  and  con- 
structive work  different  plans  and  organizations  may  be  needed. 

In  a  work  which  is  the  product  of  so  complex  and  varied  coopera- 
tion as  this,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  in  any  but  a  most  general 
way  the  apportionment  of  responsibility  of  editors  and  authors  for 
the  contents  of  the  different  monographs.  For  the  plan  of  the  His- 
tory as  a  whole  and  its  effective  execution  the  General  Editor  is 
responsible ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  detailed  programs  of  study 
has  been  largely  the  work  of  the  different  Editorial  Boards  and 
divisional  Editors,  who  have  also  read  the  manuscripts  prepared 
under  their  direction.  The  acceptance  of  a  monograph  in  this  series, 
however,  does  not  commit  the  editors  to  the  opinions  or  conclusions 
of  the  authors.  Like  other  editors,  they  are  asked  to  vouch  for  the 
scientific  merit,  the  appropriateness,  and  usefulness  of  the  volumes 
admitted  to  the  series;  but  the  authors  are  naturally  free  to  make 
their  individual  contributions  in  their  own  w^ay.  In  like  manner  the 
publication  of  the  monographs  does  not  commit  the  Endowment  to 
agreement  with  any  specific  conclusions  which  may  be  expressed 
therein.  The  responsibility  of  the  Endowment  is  to  History  itself — 
an  obligation  not  to  avoid  but  to  secure  and  preserve  variant  narra- 
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tives  and  points  of  view,  in  so  far  as  they  are  essential  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  War  as  a  whole. 

***** 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  civil  war  and  revolution  followed  so  closely 
uj)on  the  World  War  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  history  to 
measure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  effects  of  the  World  War 
itself  upon  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  country.  Those  effects 
were  so  distorted  by  the  forces  let  loose  in  the  post-war  years  and  so 
confused  with  the  disturbances  of  the  revolutionary  era  that  the  at- 
tempt to  isolate  the  phenomena  of  the  War  from  the  data  of  civil 
war  and  to  analyze  the  former  according  to  the  plan  followed  in  the 
other  national  series  of  this  collection  has  been  a  task  of  unparalleled 
difficulty.  Over  and  above  the  intricacies  of  the  problem  and  its  illu- 
sive character,  the  authors  of  the  Russian  monographs  have  had  to 
work  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances  and  with  inade- 
quate implements  of  research.  For  those  who  know  the  scarcity  of 
the  documentary  material  available,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  httle 
surprise  to  find,  in  the  pages  of  this  Russian  Series,  narratives  and 
substantiating  data  which  measure  up  so  well  in  comparison  with 
those  prepared  by  the  collaborators  in  other  countries.  The  achieve- 
ment of  the  Russian  Division  of  the  History  is,  all  things  considered, 
the  most  remarkable  section  of  tlie  entire  collection.  This  is  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  the  authors,  all  of  them  exiles  who 
live  in  foreign  lands,  have  not  only  brought  to  this  task  the  scientific 
disciplines  of  their  own  special  fields  but  also  an  expert  knowledge 
drawn  from  personal  experience  which  in  several  instances  reached 
to  tlie  highest  offices  of  State. 

While  these  volumes  in  the  Russian  History  constitute  so  ver}' 
considerable  an  achievement,  thev  cannot  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  cover  with  adequate  statistical  or  other  specific  data  many  of 
the  problems  Avith  which  they  deal.  No  one  is  more  conscious  of  their 
shortcomings  in  this  regard  than  the  authors  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less, witli  inadequate  material  and  under  hanqicring  cii'cumstances 
they  have  ])ro])arcd  a  bodv  of  text  and  a  record  wliich,  if  admittedly 
incomplete  as  history,  contains  at  least  one  element  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  for  the  future  understanding  of  this  great  crisis  in  hu- 
man affairs,  an  element  which  no  other  generation  working  from 
Russian  arcliivcs  could  ever  su})ply.  We  have  here  the  mature  com- 
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ment  upon  events  by  contemporaries  capable  of  passing  judgment 
and  appraising  values,  so  that  over  and  above  tlie  survey  of  phe- 
nomena there  is  presented  a  perspective  and  an  organization  of  ma- 
terial which  will  be  a  contribution  to  history  hardl}'  less  important 
than  the  substance  of  the  monographs. 

The  Russian  Series  was  in  the  first  instance  planned  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Russian  scholars  who  had  long  been  a  resident 
of  England,  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence at  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  the  planning  of  the  Series  Sir 
Paul  gave  much  time  and  thought.  His  untimely  death  in  December, 
1925,  prevented  him  from  seeing  its  fruition  or  from  assuming  the 
editorial  responsibility  for  the  texts.  Nevertheless,  the  Series  as  a 
whole  remains  substantially  as  he  had  planned  it. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  one  of  tlie  most  burning  and  tragic 
pages  of  Russian  war  histor}',  the  effect  of  the  War  upon  the  Rus- 
sian army.  In  order  to  present  this  story  adequately  General  Golo- 
vine  has  found  it  necessary  to  describe  the  organization  of  the  army 
and  its  war-time  history  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  soldier. 
The  theme  of  this  volume,  as  outlined  by  the  editor.  Sir  Paul  Vino- 
gradoff, is  therefore  a  sociological  study  of  that  element  of  the 
national  life  of  Russia  which  was  most  directly  affected  by  the  War. 
To  secure  an  authoritative  analysis  of  so  highly  specialized  a  sub- 
ject, Sir  Paul  turned  to  General  Golovine,  not  only  because  of  the 
part  he  played  in  the  War  itself,  but  also  because,  as  a  former  pro- 
fessor in  the  Russian  Imperial  General  Staff  College  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  had  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  these  very  problems. 
This  will  explain  why  it  is  that  a  volume  of  this  kind,  written  by  a 
professional  soldier,  should  be  included  in  a  series  that  describes  the 
impact  of  the  War  upon  the  normal  course  of  national  life. 

The  story  which  General  Golovine  contributes,  moreover,  is  not 
so  narrowly  technical  as  may  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  account  yet  published  in  any  language  of 
the  terrible  losses  suffered  by  Russia  during  tlie  War.  In  the  light  of 
the  evidence  produced  by  this  volume  the  familiar  war-time  picture 
of  the  Russian  "steam  roller,"  which  hypnotized  the  world  during 
the  War,  appears  in  an  entirely  different  light.  The  Russia  of  war- 
time is  no  longer  tliat  great  colossus  which,  bv  the  sheer  force  of  man 
power,  was  thought  capable  of  ultiniatelv  crushing  all  resistance; 
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instead  of  this  picture  we  are  confronted  with  a  human  problem 
stated  in  mihtary  terms,  of  a  nation  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
descriptive  capacity  of  modern  mihtary  science,  as  no  other  nation 
has  been.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  futility,  wastefulness  and 
horror  of  war  could  be  demonstrated  with  greater  force  than  in  the 
rows  of  deadly  statistics  which  are  so  clearly  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  By  the  successful  fulfilment  of  his  difficult  task  General 
Golovine  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  peace. 


J.  T.  S. 
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"The  generation  that  has  endured  the  World  War  has  at  last  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  of  war  itself.  The  movement  to  eliminate 
it  from  international  dealings  is  not  based  upon  sentiment  nor  emo- 
tion, although  they  may  fortify  its  purpose;  it  is  gaining  rather 
than  losing  in  strength  as  the  poignant  memories  of  the  war  grow 
fainter,  because  it  embodies  the  major  lesson  of  the  whole  vast 
tragic  experience,  that  as  between  the  highly  civilized  nations  war 
has  become  a  futile  instrument  incapable  of  direction  and  therefore 
criminal  in  use."  With  these  words  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell 
begins  his  book,  War  as  an  Instrument  of  National  Policy  and  Its 
Renu7iciation  in  the  Pact  of  Paris. 

The  volume  now  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  was  com- 
pleted before  the  book  of  Professor  Shotwell  appeared  in  print.  The 
present  author,  therefore,  is  particularlv  happv  to  associate  himself 
with  the  words  of  Professor  Shotwell.  His  own  detailed  analysis  of 
the  tragedy  through  which  Russia  went  during  the  War  and  which 
led  her  to  an  immense  social  upheaval  may  serve  as  a  convincing 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  paragraph 
quoted. 

"Surely  to  no  nation,"  writes  Winston  Churchill,  "has  Fate  been 
more  malignant  than  to  Russia.  Her  ship  went  down  in  sight  of 
port.  She  had  actually  weathered  the  storm  when  all  was  cast  away." 
The  fate  of  Russia,  indeed,  has  features  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
history  of  war.  She  was  defeated  though  her  enemies  won  no  decisive 
victory  on  the  battlefields.  An  Empire  covering  a  sixth  of  the  area 
of  the  earth,  with  a  population  of  167,000,000,  began  to  break  up 
from  within.  The  process  of  dissolution  infected  the  army,  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  latter  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the  Empire. 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  science,  this  ending  of  the  struggle 
is  of  particular  interest,  for  its  investigation  will  aid  in  making 
clear  what  processes  are  really  at  work  in  a  nation  as  a  result  of  the 
overwhelming  strain  imposed  by  a  modern  war.  These  processes  are 
subtle  and  complex,  and  the  study  of  them  involves  an  analysis  of 
data  which  hitherto  have  never  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
scientific  investigation  in  any  comprehensive  way.  The  significance 
of  the  Series  of  which  this  volume  forms  a  part  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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it  is  a  pioneer  survey  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  describe  and,  if  possible,  to  measure  the  impact  of  war  upon 
tlie  normal  processes  of  civilized  life.  The  present  work,  therefore, 
should  be  judged  in  this  setting,  as  a  first  attempt  to  study  mate- 
rials which  in  the  end  may  throw  clarifying  light  on  a  most  complex 
sociological  problem.  It  is  a  work  that  may  be  compared  to  the  foot- 
paths traced  by  first  explorers  in  unknown  countries.  Those  who 
follow  tliem  will  widen  the  paths  or  use  them  in  the  building  of  new 
roads  in  directions  which  may  prove  of  greater  value. 

The  author  fully  realizes  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  problem 
of  estimating  the  elements  of  the  pressure  of  war  and  the  effect  of 
that  pressux'e  upon  the  life  of  a  nation.  Social  measurements  are 
difficult  at  best,  but  the  chief  difficulty  here  consists  in  the  fact  that 
many  manifestations  of  the  pressure  which  war  exerts  lie  in  so  un- 
certain and  unexplored  a  field  as  that  of  mass  ps3'chology.  And  to 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject  itself  must  be  added  the  fact 
that  the  destruction  of  the  military  archives  of  Russia  during  the 
Bolshevist  Revolution  and  the  civil  wars  which  followed  it  has  pre- 
vented the  author  from  having  the  use  of  a  great  mass  of  documents 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  available. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  work  determines  its  structure.  War 
pressure  is  put  upon  a  country  by  the  demand  from  the  front  for 
man  power  and  equipment,  armament,  supplies,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation. While  the  volume  deals  with  both  the  human  and  the 
material  elements,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  especially  directed 
to  those  which  grow  out  of  the  demand  for  man  power  and  the  loss 
in  human  lives.  The  study  of  these  problems  involves  some  knowledge 
of  the  military  operations  by  which  the  processes  of  war  are  carried 
on ;  but  military  operations  in  themselves  are  dealt  with  in  this 
volume  only  in  broadest  outline  and  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
explain  how  the  demands  of  the  front  arose  and  had  to  be  met,  and 
how  the  fortunes  of  war  affected  the  psychology  of  that  vast  ag- 
gregate of  human  beings  which  make  up  the  conscripted  armies  of 
modern  war. 

In  estimating  the  pressure  put  upon  Russia  by  the  War,  the  fol- 
lowing method  has  for  the  most  part  been  employed.  It  has  been  held 
that  Russia  possessed  power  of  endurance  pro})ortionate  to  the  size 
of  her  population  and  the  vastness  of  her  area.  There  was  a  kind  of 
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"mileage"  of  immense  possibilities  based  on  the  immensity  of  re- 
sources. In  order  to  clear  up  this  error,  the  author  has  devoted  his 
first  three  cliapters  to  these  conditions  which  determined  how  far 
Russia  was  in  a  position  to  bear  the  pressure  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  World  War.  These  chapters  are:  I.  The  Conscription  Laws; 
II.  Distribution  of  the  Burden  of  Conscription;  III.  Causes  of  In- 
adequate Organization  and  Supphes.  The  solution  of  the  problem  in 
which  we  are  interested  is  impossible  without  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  these  three  chapters ;  for 
in  this  way  alone  can  we  remain  in  the  atmosphere  of  tangible  fact 
in  which  Russia  was  called  upon  to  make  her  sacrifices  during  the 
War. 

Beginning  with  Chapter  IV  the  author  undertakes  the  examina- 
tion of  the  war  pressure  imposed  upon  Russia.  These  chapters  are : 
IV.  Man  Power  and  the  Size  of  the  Army ;  V.  The  Losses  of  the 
Army ;  VI.  Combatant  and  Auxiliary  Forces ;  VII.  Munitions  of 
War ;  VIII.  Feeding  and  Equipping  the  Army ;  IX.  Transport  Or- 
ganization. 

In  Chapters  IV  to  IX,  therefore,  the  author  makes  clear  the 
pressure  that  war  put  on  Russia.  In  order  to  bring  out  the  social 
and  psychological  effect  of  this  pressure,  the  author  has  added  two 
more  chapters :  X.  The  Spirit  of  the  Army  before  the  Revolution ; 
and  XI.  DisintegTation  of  1917.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  per- 
sonal in  his  attitude  and  values,  the  author  has  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, whenever  possible,  for  other  participants  to  speak  and  has 
been  scrupulously  careful  that  his  choice  of  evidence  should  guaran- 
tee an  unbiased  presentation  of  the  facts.  This  will  explain  the  fre- 
quent use  of  quotations  in  the  text. 

In  concluding,  the  author  may  add  that  the  present  volume  is 
merely  a  part  of  a  larger  work  which  he  proposes  to  write  under  the 
title  of  Sociology  of  War.  Whether  he  will  succeed  in  completing 
that  work  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  he  believes  that  the  measures 
taken  by  modern  civilized  nations  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a 
new  war  will  greatly  gain  in  efficiency  through  such  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  war  as  a  social  phenomenon.  The  treatment  of  any  disease 
is  put  on  a  sound  foundation  only  when  the  nature  of  the  ailment 
itself  is  fully  understood.  And  war  is  a  social  disease. 

N.  N.  G. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  CONSCRIPTION  LAWS 

Military  Service  as  a  "Sacred  Duty." 

In  the  period  preceding  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia,  the  so- 
cial structure  of  the  State  clearly  determined  the  s^'stem  of 
recruiting.  There  were  many  exemptions.  The  full  burden  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  had  to  be  borne  by  the  lower,  the  "tax  pay- 
ing," classes  of  the  population,  as  they  were  called.  It  was  from  them 
that  the  recruits  were  taken.  The  selection  of  those  who  were  peas- 
ants on  private  estates  depended  on  the  decision  of  their  landlords, 
whereas  all  other  peasants — owned  by  the  State  and  by  the  appa- 
nages^ as  also  non-privileged  citizens,  were  recruited  on  the  strength 
of  the  "Regulations  for  Recruiting"  of  1831.  Up  to  1834)  the  length 
of  the  term  of  active  service  was  twenty-five  years.  Later  it  was  re- 
duced to  twenty  years,  the  theory  being  that  for  the  remaining  five 
years  the  soldier  was  on  unlimited  furlough.  Serving  for  so  long  the 
recruits  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  in 
j^oint  of  fact  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  formed  a  class  by  them- 
selves. 

Following  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  in  1861,  such  an  un- 
just distribution  of  the  burden  of  military  service  could  no  longer 
be  maintained  by  the  Government  of  Emperor  Alexander  II  when 
carrying  out  the  reconstruction  of  the  Russian  State  on  new  social 
bases.  Moreover,  the  German  victories  in  the  war  of  1870—1871  had 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  modern  armed  force  must  not 
be  founded  on  a  purely  professional  army,  comparatively  small  and 
detached  from  the  people ;  armies  to  be  raised  in  time  of  war  were 
taking  more  and  more  the  character  of  "nations  in  arms." 

In  the  Manifesto  of  Emperor  Alexander  II  of  January  1,  1874, 
by  which  the  establishment  of  conscription  was  proclaimed,  the 
Government  considered  it  necessary  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  defense  of  the  State  by  the  whole  nation,  which  con- 
stitutes the  basic  idea  of  universal  military  service.  The  manifesto 
read : 

The  strength  of  the  State  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  the  num- 
^  Estates  owned  by  the  Imperial  family. 
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ber  of  its  troops,  but  is  based  chiefly  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  army,  which  can  be  fully  developed  only  on  condition 
that  the  defense  of  the  country  has  become  the  common  task  of  the 
people,  and  when  all,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  class,  unite  in  that 
sacred  cause. 

The  law  establishing  universal  and  compulsory  military  service 
was  promulgated  as  the  "Conscription  Law  of  1874."  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Law  it  was  proclaimed  that  "the  defense  of  the 
throne  and  the  country  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  Russian  sub- 
ject. ..."  Thus,  military  service  was  declared  compulsory,  alike 
for  all  classes  and  individuals.  In  accordance  with  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  army  organization,  that  the  army  in  time  of  peace  should 
be,  in  the  first  place,  a  school  for  the  building  up  of  a  reserve  of 
trained  men  who,  in  an  emergency,  would  be  called  to  the  colors  and 
become  the  army  in  time  of  war,  entirely  different  terms  of  service 
were  set  up  by  the  Law.  The  new  term  of  service  was  five  years,  but 
later  it  was  shortened  to  four  and  three.  By  this  the  wall  which 
formerly  separated  the  army  from  the  people  was  removed,  and  the 
closest  contact  between  them  was  established.  The  Conscription  Law 
of  1874*  remained  in  force  for  forty  years,  or  until  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War.  Although  in  1912  some  changes  Avere  made,  those 
changes  were  not  of  a  radical  nature.  Moreover,  they  could  not  have 
resulted  in  anything,  for  the  W^orld  War  began  only  two  years  after 
their  publication.  For  this  reason  the  study  of  the  conditions  created 
by  the  Russian  legislative  measures,  designed  to  make  use  of  the 
country's  man  power  in  time  of  war,  must  be  based,  above  every- 
thing else,  on  the  study  of  the  Conscription  Law  of  1874. 

Territorial  Distribution  of  the  Burden  of  Conscription. 

On  the  strength  of  it  all  native — that  is,  non-Russian — races  in 
the  soutlicast,  or  the  ])rovince  of  Astrakhan,  and  the  extreme  north, 
or  the  province  of  Archangel,  both  in  European  Russia  and  in 
Asiatic,^  were  conii)letely  freed  from  military  service.  This  exemp- 
tion also  remained  in  force  under  the  Law  of  1912.  Up  to  1887  all 
inhabitants  of  Trans-Caucasia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  northern 
Caucasus,  were  also  exempted  from  military  service.  Later  on,  how- 

2  The  regions  of  Turgaisk,  Ural,  Akmolinsk,  Semipalatinsk,  Semirechensk, 
and  Siberia. 
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ever,  the  non-native  peoples  of  all  the  Caucasus  region  were  gradu- 
ally made  liable  to  conscription,  though  certain  mountain  tribes  of 
the  northern  Caucasus  were  drafted  for  service  on  easier  terms.  The 
people  of  Turkestan  and  far  eastern  Siberia — the  Maritime  and 
Amur  regions — were  exempted  from  militai-y  service.  However,  as 
the  construction  of  railways  increased,  the  privilege  was  withdrawn. 
For  the  people  of  Finland,  conscription,  based  on  special  regula- 
tions, was  in  force  until  1901,  but  thereafter  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, fearing  for  the  safety  of  St.  Petersburg  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Germany,  disbanded  the  Finnish  troops,  and,  pending  the  working 
out  of  new  regulations,  the  Finlanders  were  unconditionally  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  Finally,  the  Cossacks  of  the  eleven 
Cossack  regions  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia^  became  liable  to 
military  service  in  accordance  with  "the  Cossack  Regulations."  The 
burden  imposed  on  them  by  these  Regulations  was,  in  certain  re- 
spects, heavier  than  that  imposed  by  the  Conscription  Law  on  the 
people  in  general.  An  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  special 
Regulations  for  the  Cossacks  lay  in  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
give  them  a  law  which,  although  based  on  identical  principles,  would 
be  adapted  to  their  customs  and  historical  traditions. 

Summing  up,  we  may  put  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  con- 
scription among  the  population  of  the  Empire,  as  it  existed  in  1914), 
in  this  way :  Under  the  Conscription  Law,  87.5  per  cent  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  were  liable  for  military  service,  2.5  per  cent  were  liable 
under  the  Cossack  Regulations,  and  10  per  cent  were  exempt. 
Hence,  it  may  be  seen  that  in  comparison  with  the  old  Regulations 
the  new  legislative  measures  had  considerably  widened  the  basis  on 
which  the  recruiting  of  the  armed  force  was  to  be  established.  Al- 
though a  part  of  the  population  was  not  subject  to  military  service, 
according  to  the  Law  of  1874,  exemption  was  no  longer  based  on 
the  social  status  of  this  or  that  class. 

Term  of  Service. 

That  the  defense  of  the  country  is  the  personal  duty  of  every 
citizen  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory miHtary  service. 

^  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  Kuban,  Terek,  Astrakhan,  Ural,  Orenburg,  Si- 
beria, Semirechie,  Trans-Baikal,  Amur,  and  Asuri. 
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The  imbuing  of  the  people  of  Russia  with  that  principle  was  a 
matter  of  special  moral  importance.  However,  in  order  that  such 
an  idea  should  take  root  in  the  conscience  of  the  masses,  especially 
when  they  have  little  education,  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  should 
aim  at  establishing  the  principle  of  social  justice.  This  was  the  rea- 
son why  all  European  States,  in  their  laws  creating  compulsory 
military  service,  made  age  and  physical  fitness  the  princij)al  factors 
governing  enlistment  in  the  army.  A  young  and  healthy  man  makes 
a  better  soldier,  and  he  can  better  endure  all  the  hardships  of  a 
campaign.* 

According  to  the  Russian  Conscription  Law  young  men  who  had 
just  completed  their  twenty-first  year  were  liable  to  the  call  for 
military  duty.  In  time  of  peace  those  fit  for  service  were  enrolled  in 
the  "active  forces"  which  consisted  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
Cossack  troops.  After  the  completion  of  their  "active  service"  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  established  by  the  Law,  all  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  Cossacks  were  transferred  to  the  "reserve"  (zapas).  By 
the  time  the  Law  of  1912  was  promulgated  the  term  of  active  serv- 
ice in  the  infantry  and  artillery  (with  the  exception  of  the  horse 
artillery)  was  three  years.  In  other  branches  it  was  four  years,  and 
in  the  navy  five  years.  The  periods  of  service  in  the  reserve  were 
for  those  who  had  served  in  the  infantry  and  artillery  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  horse  artillery)  fifteen  years,  for  the  other  branches 
thirteen  years,  and  for  the  navy  five  years. 

The  function  of  the  reserve  was  to  fill  out,  in  case  of  mobilization, 
the  units  of  the  army.  In  time  of  peace  reservists  were  liable  to  be 
called  out  for  training,  but  not  more  than  twice  and  for  periods 
not  longer  than  six  weeks.  For  reasons  of  economy  the  period  of 
training  was  in  reality  shorter.  Those  who  had  served  in  the  army- 
more  than  three  years  were  called  out  only  once  and  for  two  weeks, 
and  those  who  had  served  in  the  army  less  than  three  years  were 
called  out  twice,  for  three  weeks.  After  the  completion  of  their  serv- 
ice in  the  reserve  the  men  were  transferred  to  the  territorial  force 
{opolchcnie)  where  they  remained  until  they  were  fort3'-three. 

*  The  World  War  has  shown  that  certain  exemptions  are  necessary  in  the 
case  of  skilled  workmen,  whose  knowledge  is  needed  more  in  the  rear  than 
at  tiie  front.  These  exemptions,  however,  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  basic 
idea  of  tlie  law  since  they  are  dictated  by  the  interests  of  the  State^  and  not 
by  those  of  individuals. 
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A  Comparison  •with  Germany. 

Thus  it  follows  that,  under  the  Russian  law,  the  burden  of  mili- 
tary service  was  distributed  among  three  age  groups.  From  the  dia- 
gram it  may  be  seen  that  such  a  simplified  solution  of  the  question 
was  not  flexible  enough  to  permit  in  practice  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  principle  of  age.  The  solution  of  the  same  question  by  Ger- 
many may  serve  for  comparison.  While  in  Russia  those  serving 
under  the  Conscription  Law  were  divided,  by  a  differing  distribu- 
tion of  the  burden  of  military  service,  into  three  groups,  in  Ger- 
many they  were  divided  into  six.  In  time  of  peace  this  difference  was 
of  little  consequence,  since  the  burden  was  felt  only  by  those  who 
were  in  the  active  service,  whereas  the  private  life  of  those  who  were 
in  the  reserve  or  in  the  territorial  force  in  Russia,  or  in  the  Landwelir 
and  the  Landsturm  in  Germany,  was  not  disturbed.  But  in  time  of 
war  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  age  distribution  was 
considerable.  In  Russia  Groups  I  and  II,  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
were  embodied  in  the  fighting  units,  in  the  ranks  of  which  they 
fought  and  died,  while  Group  III  served  in  part  to  make  good  losses 
in  the  ranks,  and  in  part  to  form  special  territorial  units,  to  be 
used  in  the  rear.  In  Germany,  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Groups  II 
and  III  were  immediately  called  into  active  service.  Group  IV 
{Landzochr,  Class  I)  was  destined  for  the  formation  of  special  units 
to  be  used  for  military  tasks  of  secondary  importance.  From  Group 
V  (Landrcchr,  Class  II)  special  units  were  formed,  which  in  tlie  be- 
ginning were  to  be  used  in  the  rear,  but  later  might  be  called  to 
carry  out  auxiliary  tasks  at  the  front.  Group  VI  (Landsturm,  men 
over  thirty-nine  years)  was  destined  for  the  formation  of  special 
units  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  rear  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers.  Finally,  Group  I  (Landsturm,  men  under  twenty)  might 
be  used  in  case  of  emergency  for  active  service. 

Foreseeing,  in  case  of  a  European  war,  the  enormous  need  of 
man  power,  the  German  law  had  given  to  the  INIinistry  of  War  a 
certain  freedom  in  the  use  of  these  age  groups.  For  instance,  the 
younger  groups  of  the  Landioehr,  in  case  of  emergency,  could  be 
used  to  reenforce  the  troops  of  the  first  and  second  line,  while  the 
younger  groups  of  the  Landsturm,  Class  II,  could  be  used  to  re- 
enforce  the  Landwelir.  A  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  as  in  the 
diagram,  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  Germany  was  preparing  for 
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a  greater  military  effort  than  Russia.  Germany  had  at  her  disposal 
for  the  needs  of  national  defense  twenty-eight  classes,  while  the 
number  of  classes  liable  to  service  in  Russia  was  only  twenty-two. 
In  Chapter  II  the  special  conditions  in  Russia  which  kept  her  from 
putting  the  same  strain  upon  her  man  power  as  other  western  Eu- 
ropean States  will  be  set  forth.  But  the  differing  attitudes  of  the 
Russian  and  the  German  laws  toward  the  younger  age  groups  will 
here  be  pointed  out. 

The  conscription  age,  according  to  the  Russian  law,  was  deter- 
mined as  follows :  the  annual  call  for  military  duty  took  place  in  Oc- 
tober, and  applied  to  the  young  men  who,  by  October  1  of  that  year, 
had  completed  their  twenty-first  year.  According  to  the  German  law, 
young  men  who  had  completed  their  nineteenth  year  were  called 
out.  Having  adopted  high  physical  standards,  the  German  law 
granted  provisional  exemptions  to  those  who  were  not  quite  up  to 
standard ;  for  that  reason  the  average  conscription  age  was  some- 
what higher,  viz.,  twenty  years  and  six  months.  Thanks  to  such  a 
system  it  was  possible  to  avoid  overstraining  those  who  were  not  yet 
strong  enough,  and  to  make  the  conscription  age  one  year  less  than 
that  adopted  in  Russia.  The  German  law  also  foresaw  the  necessity, 
in  case  of  war,  of  calling  out  those  who  had  not  reached  conscription 
age.  Every  youth  of  seventeen  was  enlisted  in  the  Landsturm;  in 
other  words,  he  became  liable  to  military  service.  The  Russian  Law 
of  1874  had  not  anticipated  such  a  necessity.  As  for  the  Law  of 
1912,  although  the  ])ossibility  of  calling  out  young  men  who  had 
not  readied  conscription  age  was  foreseen  by  it,  no  definite  regula- 
tions were  formulated  to  that  end.  A  comparison  of  the  data  given 
in  the  diagram  further  shows  that  despite  the  fact  that,  in  case  of 
war,  Germany  was  entitled  to  mobilize  a  greater  number  of  classes 
of  men  than  Russia,  she  had  chosen  a  system  which  enabled  her  to 
adajjt  the  use  of  her  man  })ower  to  changing  requirements,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  age  principle. 
The  system  was  not  only  flexible ;  by  paying  much  attention  to  the 
careful  selection  of  age  groups,  which  was  of  moral  importance,  it 
tended  to  im])lant  a  similar  principle  in  the  national  conscience.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  with  regard  to  the  Russian  law;  although  it 
inqioscd  a  lighter  bui'den,  it  was  not  flexible.  Nor  did  it  allow  the 
use  of  the  age  grou[)s  in  the  right  succession.  The  law  may  be  de- 
scribed as  vei-y  crude. 
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Distribution  of  the  Burden  of  Military  Service 
among  the  Age  Groups. 

In  every  conscription  law,  no  matter  how  scrupulously  it  aims  to 
embody  the  principle  that  the  defense  of  the  country  constitutes  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  exceptions  have  to  be  made  with  a  view  to 
freeing  a  certain  part  of  the  population  from  the  full  measure  of 
military  duty.  In  the  following  chapters  this  question  will  be  set 
forth  in  detail.  Here  we  shall  only  take  up  a  question  connected  with 
what  was  said  above :  To  which  of  the  groups  shown  in  the  diagram 
were  assigned  those  men  who  in  time  of  peace  were  exempt  from 
military  service.''  This  question  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  a  mere  for- 
mality, but  in  reality  it  was  not  so. 

In  accordance  with  the  Russian  Conscription  LaAV  of  1874,  those 
who  in  time  of  peace  were  exempt  from  service  in  the  active  army 
were  directly  enrolled,  when  the}^  were  called  out,  in  the  territorial 
force,  which  was  divided  into  two  classes,  or  bans.  The  first  ban  was 
destined  not  only  for  the  formation  of  special  territorial  units,  but 
it  could  also  be  used  to  reenforce  the  army  in  the  field.  The  second 
ban  was  destined  exclusively  for  special  territorial  units,  which  were 
only  used  for  either  the  protection  of  the  rear  or  auxiliary  work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  exemptions  granted  by  the  law  were  for 
family  reasons.  About  48  per  cent  of  the  young  men  called  out  were 
exempted  on  that  ground.  Out  of  that  number  about  one-half  (the 
first  category  of  the  exempt)  were  directly  enrolled  in  the  second 
ban  of  the  territorial  army,  that  is,  they  were  freed  by  law  from 
service  at  the  front  in  time  of  war.  The  other  half  were  enrolled  in 
the  first  ban.  However,  not  all  the  men  enrolled  in  the  territorial 
force — the  ratniJd,  as  they  were  called — were  kept  on  the  rolls.  No 
record  of  the  men  in  the  second  ban  was  kept  at  all.  As  to  the  men 
in  the  first  ban,  a  record  was  kept  only  of  those  who  had  served  in 
the  army  and  were  transferred  to  the  territorial  force  from  the  re- 
serve, that  is,  men  between  thirty-nine  and  forty-three,  and  also  of 
the  four  younger  classes.  The  number  of  men  in  that  part  of  the 
territorial  force  was  considered  sufficient  "to  meet  the  probable  de- 
mand for  reenforcements  for  the  active  service,  and  to  carry  out  the 
formation  of  territorial  units. Thus,  the  intention  of  the  law  was 

^  A.  Rediger,  Komplektovanie  i  Ustroistvo  Vooruzhennoi  Sili  {The  Re- 
cruiting and  Organization  of  an  Armed  Force)  (3d  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1900),  p.  533. 
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to  free  the  men  of  the  first  ban  as  well — with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  actually  served  in  the  army  and  in  the  reserve  and  of 
the  four  younger  classes — not  only  from  service  at  the  front,  but 
from  any  kind  of  military  service.  As  a  result,  the  law,  instead  of 
distributing  the  burden  of  military  service  among  the  various  age 
groups,  cut  off,  as  it  were,  a  certain  part  of  the  male  population, 
made  it  liable  to  military  service  up  to  the  age  of  forty-three,  and 
at  the  same  time  exempted  another  part  of  the  male  population  of 
the  same  age  from  any  such  service. 

This  situation  constituted  a  great  social  injustice.  In  the  course 
of  the  World  War  it  became  necessary  to  change  the  law.  Some 
changes,  urgently  needed,  were  hastily  made.  But  the  basic  defects 
of  the  law  remained  in  force.  The  following  example  may  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  conditions  which  existed  during  the  War:  A 
man  forty-two  years  old  and  the  father  of  a  large  family,  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  ban  of  the  territorial  force  after  he  had  completed, 
in  time  of  peace,  his  active  service  and  his  term  in  the  reserve,  might 
have  been  called  out  on  the  sixth  day  of  mobilization ;  and,  shortly 
after,  he  might  have  been  sent  to  fight  at  the  front.  In  the  meantime 
his  son,  twenty-one  years  old  and  single,  might  have  been  exempted 
on  grounds  of  family  status  (if  he  was  the  only  son)  and  enrolled 
in  the  second  ban  of  the  territorial  force,  wliich  did  not  call  liim  into 
active  service. 

With  the  object  of  remuneration,  where  heads  of  families  had  been 
taken,  certain  allowances  in  money  were  made  by  the  Government. 
It  was  a  wise  and  just  measure.  However,  it  tended  to  do  only  eco- 
nomic and  not  social  justice. 

Such  a  state  of  things  during  the  War  could  not  have  helped  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  in  the  mass  of  the  people  that  the  defense 
of  the  country  constitutes  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  For  the  unedu- 
cated mass,  the  situation  actualW  created  by  the  law  meant  more 
than  could  any  words  about  a  "sacred  duty."  After  the  Revolution 
one  might  often  hear  such  speeches  as  these  at  the  soldiers'  meetings : 
"We  are  from  Tambov — or  Penza.  The  enemy  is  far  from  our 
province.  W' hat  is  the  use  of  fighting?"  And  this  showed  not  so  much 
the  lack  of  patriotism  in  the  lower  classes,  as  the  complete  absence 
of  any  understanding  by  them  of  the  principle  of  universal  military 
service.  The  mass  of  tlie  peoi)le  had  not  been  taught  that  by  the  law. 
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The  attitude  of  the  German  law  was  different.  In  that  country, 
the  question  had  been  given  careful  consideration,  and  strict  ad- 
lierence  to  the  age  principle  in  the  system  of  imposing  military  duty 
served,  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  chief  means  for  obtaining  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  The  German  law,  like  the  Russian,  had  to  take  into 
account  peace-time  exemptions ;  but  a  special  category  for  the  ex- 
empted men,  the  Ersatz  reserve,  had  been  set  up.  All  wlio  were 
physically  fit  for  service  in  time  of  war  but  were  granted  exemption 
in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  those  who  were  discharged  before  com- 
pleting their  term  of  service  in  the  army,  were  transferred  to  this 
Ersatz  reserve.®  As  soon  as  war  was  declared  the  Ersatz  reservists 
were  called  out  simultaneously  with  others  of  the  same  age,  regard- 
less of  what  category  the  latter  were  enrolled  in,  whether  reserve, 
Landwelir,  or  Landsturm.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that,  following  the 
declaration  of  war,  all  exemptions  which  the  German  law  had  to 
grant  in  time  of  peace  were  no  longer  valid,  and  the  duty  of  every 
German  citizen  to  defend  his  country  became  the  same. 

The  Cossacks. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  fact  is  worth  noticing.  It  was 
said  above  that  2.5  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Russia  was  sub- 
ject to  military  service  in  accordance  with  special,  or  Cossack, 
Regulations.  The  system  set  up  by  those  Regulations  had  much  in 
common  with  that  adopted  by  the  German  law :  the  burden  of  mili- 
tary service  was  distributed  among  the  age  groups  of  the  Cossacks 
very  carefully ;  liability  for  service  began  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
young  Cossacks,  physically  fit  but  freed  from  service  in  time  of 
peace,  were  called  to  the  colors  in  time  of  war  along  with  men  of 
the  same  age  not  exempted  from  service.  The  striking  i-esemblance 
between  the  two  systems  becomes  even  more  apparent  if  one  con- 
siders that  they  have  developed  quite  independently. 

This  interesting  social  phenomenon  shows  that  identical  ideas  in 
two  different  countries,  having  been  put  into  practice  logically  and 
consistently,  brought  identical  results.  The  difference  lay  only  in 
this :  Germany  Avas  carrying  out  her  system  on  a  much  greater  scale. 
She  had  worked  it  out  empirically.  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  of  1807, 

*  Eighty  thousand  men  were  transferred  annually  to  the  Ersatz  reserve. 
Rediger,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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which  contained  a  secret  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  strength  of  the 
Prussian  army,  in  time  of  peace,  must  not  exceed  42,000  men,  had 
played  an  important  part.  She  had  also  acted  scientifically,  having 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  question  under  the  guidance  of  such 
a  genius  in  the  matter  of  organization  as  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke. 
The  way  in  which  a  similar  system  had  been  worked  out  by  the 
Cossacks  was  exclusively  empirical.  The  centuries  of  struggle  to 
defend  the  country  against  oriental  invaders,  carried  on  by  the  Cos- 
sacks, called  for  the  participation  of  the  whole  able-bodied  male 
population,  and  not  only  did  it  popularize  among  the  Cossacks  the 
principle  of  universal  military  service,  but  it  also  helped  to  work  out 
the  very  forms  needed  to  put  the  principle  into  practice. 

Effects  of  General  Social  Conditions. 

In  connection  with  what  was  said  of  the  Cossack  Regulations,  the 
following  question  may  arise:  Why  did  not  the  Russian  statesmen, 
when  they  were  drafting  the  Conscription  Law  of  1874,  learn  from 
the  Cossack  experiment.''  The  answer  should  be  sought  in  the  gen- 
eral conditions,  social  and  political,  which  prevailed  at  that  time. 
The  putting  into  practice  of  the  idea  of  universal  military  serxdce 
is  closely  bound  up  with  the  democratization  of  the  entire  social 
structure.  Now,  while  the  traditions  and  social  customs  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, formed  under  the  influence  of  their  peculiar  historical  past, 
were  strongly  tinged  with  the  democratic  spirit,  the  remainder  of 
the  Russian  Empire  had  made  only  the  first  step  in  that  direction 
when  freedom  was  granted  to  the  peasants.  Highly  important  as  was 
this  and  other  reforms  inaugurated  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  II, 
yet,  without  reflecting  upon  the  merits  of  that  great  Emperor's  col- 
laborators, it  may  be  said  that,  in  their  position,  it  was  only  natural 
to  find  it  diflicult  completely  to  get  rid  of  outworn  ideas.  So  far  as 
military  matters  were  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  authors  of 
the  Conscription  Law  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Regulations 
for  Recruiting  of  1831,  with  which  they  were  more  familiar  than 
with  the  Cossack  Regulations.  Rut  as  the  former  were  based  on  the 
idea  of  a  professional  army,  one  apart  from  the  population,  no  due 
attention  was  paid  to  the  age  principle  in  the  new  law.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1874  the  idea  of  a  "nation  in  arms" 
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was  a  new  idea,  and  new  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  all  other  Euro- 
pean States,  with  the  exception  of  Germany. 

After  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II,  in  March,  1881,  any 
further  development  of  his  progressive  reforms  came  to  a  stop,  and 
the  orientation  of  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Alexander  III,  took  a 
direction  opposite  to  democratization.  No  improvements,  therefore, 
were  made  in  the  Conscription  Law.  The  Revolution  of  1905,  at  the 
time  of  the  ill-starred  war  with  Japan,  forced  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment back  into  the  path  indicated  by  the  great  reforms  of  Alexander 
II.  However,  when  the  revolution  had  been  put  down,  the  Govern- 
ment did  all  in  its  power  to  avoid  carrying  out  the  reforms  promised 
in  the  Manifesto  of  Emperor  Nicholas  II,  of  October,  1905.  After 
the  revolution  the  Government  no  longer  had  faith  in  the  old  po- 
litical ideas,  yet  it  did  not  wish  to  adopt  the  new  ones.  Owing  to  this 
inconsistent  attitude  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  character- 
ized by  the  absence  of  definite  purpose.  With  the  same  hesitancy 
and  aimlessness  were  those  measures  also  marked  that  related  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  armed  forces. 

Under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  reverses  on  the  battlefields 
of  Manchuria,  there  were  appointed  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
army  such  eminently  qualified  men  as  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
Nikolaevich  and  Generals  F.  F.  Palitsin  and  A.  F.  Rediger.  To  the 
Grand  Duke,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  was  entrusted  the  general  guidance  of  the  activities  of 
General  Palitsin,  who  became  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  of 
General  Rediger,  now  Minister  of  War.  An  important  reform  in 
the  organization  of  the  central  army  administration,  the  separation 
of  the  General  Staff  from  the  Ministry  of  War,  was  carried  through. 
The  importance  of  that  measure  lay  in  making  possible  concentra- 
tion on  the  scientific  elaboration  of  principles  of  army  organization. 
Tliis  work  began  under  the  direction  of  General  Palitsin. 

General  Suklwmlinov. 

But  as  early  as  1908  a  new  star,  in  the  person  of  General  V.  A. 
Sukhomhnov,  appeared  in  the  galaxy  of  the  St.  Petersburg  bureau- 
cracy, the  Council  of  National  Defense  was  abolished,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  Grand  Duke  over  the  reorganization  of  the  army  came 
to  an  end.  Palitsin  and  Rediger  were  removed,  and  the  General  Staff 
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was  again  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War,  that 
position  being  filled  by  Sukhomlinov.  It  was  not  by  chance  that 
Sukhomlinov  was  appointed  to  it.  As  the  impression,  produced  by 
the  defeats  in  the  war  with  Japan,  faded  away,  and  the  revolution- 
ary movement  was  suppressed,  the  policy  of  "turning  backward" 
gradually  gained  ground,  and  a  man  without  principles  like 
Sukhomlinov  was  better  suited  for  that  policy  than  his  predecessors, 
who  had  the  courage  to  point  to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  army 
and  insist  on  the  necessity  of  strenuous  work  and  study.  They  were 
putting  an  end  to  the  myth  of  the  invincibility  of  Russia.  Inasmuch 
as  Sukhomlinov  had  graduated  from  the  General  Staff  College  (in 
1874)  and,  in  the  War  of  1877-1878,  had  been  given  the  Cross  of 
St.  George,  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  in  his  person  theo- 
retical training  and  practical  war  experience  were  combined.  But 
graduation  from  a  General  Staff  College,  if  it  is  not  followed  by 
continual  and  unwearying  study  of  the  rapidly  moving  evolution  of 
military  art,  loses  its  value:  and  Sukhomlinov  believed  that  knowl- 
edge, acquired  by  him  in  the  'seventies  of  last  century  and  largely 
of  no  further  practical  importance,  was  permanent  truth.  His  ig- 
norance went  hand  in  hand  with  an  extraordinary  light-mindedness. 
Tliese  two  personal  characteristics  enabled  him  to  treat  the  most 
complicated  miUtary  questions  with  astounding  levit3\  His  attitude 
of  easy  assurance  made  the  impression  on  those  not  familiar  with 
the  complicated  technique  of  modern  military  art,  that  Sukhomlinov 
handled  such  problems  well  and  took  the  right  decisions  quickly. 
This  impression,  however,  was  a  superficial  one.  He  was  like  a  man 
•  walking  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  and  unaware  of  it. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  General  Sukhomlinov,  outlined  above, 
have  been  considered  worth  noting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  ap- 
])ointment  to  the  position  of  Minister  of  War  which  gave  him  full 
power  in  the  demesne  of  military  preparedness  was  the  principal 
reason  for  the  lack  of  a  definite  policy  in  the  organization  of  na- 
tional defense.  To  what  extent  the  INIinister  of  War  was  unable  to 
realize  what  was  needed  may  be  judged  from  the  following  example. 
The  Russian  General  Staff  was,  as  a  rule,  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  preparing  and  formulating  all  decisions  relating  to  technical 
(juestions  of  national  defense.  But,  for  many  reasons,  the  General 
Staff  had  not  been  fitted  for  this  high  and  responsible  task.  One  of 
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the  main  reasons  lay  in  the  frequent  clianges  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
General  Staff.  Within  six  years,  from  the  time  Sukhomlinov  was 
appointed  IMinister  of  War  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War, 
tlie  position  of  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff  had  four  successive 
occupants — Mishlaevsk}',  Gerngross,  Zhilinsky,  and  Yanushkevich 
— whereas  in  Germany  the  last  four  heads  of  the  General  Staff — 
Moltke,  Waldersee,  Schliefifen,  and  the  younger  Moltke — repre- 
sented an  occupancy  of  fifty-three  years.  Whenever  a  new  man  is 
appointed  chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the  work  of  preparing  the 
country  for  war  unavoidably  suffers.  Therefore,  it  would  be  idle 
to  expect  that  General  Sukhomlinov  could  succeed  in  completely  re- 
organizing all  the  work  of  national  defense.  The  decision  whether 
this  or  that  question  should  be  given  special  attention  depended  on 
the  ability,  amount  of  training,  and  even  the  personal  likings  of  a 
high  military  official.  Finally  a  decision  would  be  reached;  but  in 
Russia,  unlike  the  custom  adopted  in  France  and  Germany,  it  was 
not  infrequently  independent  from  the  progress  of  scientific 
thought. 

The  incapacity  of  Sukhomlinov's  military  administration  clearly 
manifested  itself  in  the  way  the  much-needed  reform  of  the  Con- 
scription Law  was  carried  out.  The  fact  may  be  easily  explained  if 
one  takes  into  account  that  such  a  reform  called  not  only  for  a  sci- 
entific comprehension  of  modern  warfare,  but  also  for  a  broader 
view  of  the  country's  political  life.  Special  interest  attaches  to  a 
criticism  of  the  reform  which  we  find  in  a  volume  by  General  George 
Danilov,^  who  as  Quartermaster  General,  a  position  he  occupied 
from  1908  to  1914<,  was  the  immediate  assistant  of  the  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding chiefs  of  the  General  Staff.  He  writes : 

The  Conscription  Law,  promulgated  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Emperor  Alexander  II  and  obviously  quite  obsolete,  formed  the  basis 
of  our  whole  military  system.  The  Government,  as  also  the  Duma, 
realized  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reform,  but  it  took  time.  So  the 
Duma,  with  a  view  to  making  sure  that  tlie  reform  would  be  advanced 
more  rapidly,  decided  to  oppose  the  bill  to  increase  the  contingent  of 
men  liable  to  military  service,  yearly  submitted  to  tlie  Government, 
until  the  new  Conscription  Law  was  passed  by  the  legislative  bodies. 

^  G.  N.  Danilov,  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine  (Russia  in  the  World  War) 
(Berlin,  1924),  pp.  31-35. 
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.  .  .  The  complex  character  of  the  question,  coupled  with  interde- 
partmental friction,  of  which  there  was  never  any  lack,  were  the  rea- 
sons why  the  law  was  not  passed  until  1912.  Thus,  having  been  in  force 
for  only  the  two  years  preceding  the  World  War,  it  had  very  little  in- 
fluence on  the  providing  of  contingents  for  the  army  and  on  putting  it 
on  a  war  footing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  law  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  old  one,  and  it  was  far  from  making  it  possible  for  Russia's 
peace-time  anny  to  become,  in  time  of  war,  a  "nation  in  arms."  Theo- 
retically, the  necessity  of  building  up  the  armed  forces  of  a  modem 
State  on  such  a  basis  perhaps  was  admitted,  but  in  practice  that  prin- 
ciple had  not  been  given  life. 


CHAPTER  II 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BURDEN  OF  CONSCRIPTION 

Importance  of  "Productive  Employment." 

Whoever  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  mihtary  power  of  Russia 
has  invariably  been  strongly  impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  her 
population.  The  fact  that  in  lOl-l  the  Empire  could  count  its 
167,000,000  explains  the  widely  spread  conception  that  Russia  was 
a  country  with  inexhaustible  reserves  of  man  power,  whose  blood 
might  be  easily  substituted  for  insufficient  armament,  and  lack  of 
munitions,  and  technical  material.  Yet  the  data  of  the  first  and  only 
all-Russian  census  of  1897  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public 
and  told  them  many  things.  Under  the  influence  of  such  data,  D.  I. 
Mendeleev  published  in  1906  his  remarkable  volume,  K  Poznanyu 
Rossii  {Toxvard  the  Knowledge  of  Russia).  As  we  read  that  vol- 
ume now  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  many  prophecies  it  contained. 

In  a  table  prepared  from  the  census  data^  Mendeleev  showed  the 
distribution  of  the  population  in  accordance  with  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  done  by  it.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the 
population  of  128,000,000  in  1897  only  34,000,000  were  "pro- 
ducers," that  is,  men  and  women  productively  employed.  These 
34,000,000  were  made  up  of  27,500,000  men  and  6,500,000  women 
and  represented  together  26.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  The 
number  of  households,  according  to  the  same  census,  was  22,500,000, 
and  the  average  number  of  people  per  household  was  5.5.  Thus, 
approximately,  in  every  two  households  only  three  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  providing  the  means  of  life  and  the  remaining  eight  lived 
at  the  expense  of  their  productive  work.  This  may  also  be  put  in  the 
following  way :  every  producer,  on  an  average,  had  to  provide  food 
for  some  3.75,  he  himself  being  included. 

With  a  view  to  making  clear  the  social  significance  of  these 
figures,  Mendeleev  compared  them  with  analogous  data  for  other 
countries  for  the  same  period.  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  census  of  1900,  there  were  (not  including  Alaska,  the  Philip- 

^  Mendeleev,  K  Poznanyu  Rossii  (6th  ed.,  St.  Petersburg,  1907),  pp. 
86-91. 
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pines,  etc.,  or  armed  forces)  76,000,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
29,000,000  or  38  per  cent  were  productively  employed.  In  France, 
according  to  the  census  of  1891,  men  and  women  productively  em- 
ployed formed  38  per  cent ;  and  in  Germany,  in  1895,  40  per  cent 
of  the  population.  To  make  the  comparison  accurate,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  following  categories  in  Russia  were  included 
by  Mendeleev  among  those  productively  employed :  soldiers,  persons 
living  on  their  revenues,  domestic  servants,  and  those  whose  sources 
of  revenue,  according  to  the  census  of  1897,  were  unknown.  But  in 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany  such  individuals  were  not 
counted  as  productively  employed.  When,  in  our  calculation,  this 
is  taken  into  account,  and  the  necessary  deductions  are  made,  we 
obtain  for  Russia  even  a  smaller  percentage,  or  24.  A  detailed  study 
of  the  causes  of  such  a  difference  in  productive  power  lies  outside 
the  scope  of  this  work.  However,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
great  number  of  children  was  one  explanation.  According  to  the 
census  of  1897,  children  under  ten  years  of  age  amounted  in  Russia 
to  27.3  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  to  23.8  per  cent,  in  Germany 
to  24.2  per  cent,  and  in  France  to  only  17.5  per  cent.  Nevertheless, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mendeleev, 
to  the  effect  that  "the  population  in  Russia,  at  an  average,  had  so 
far  not  been  doing  much  work,"  was  quite  justified.  The  meaning 
of  the  words  "so  far"  seems  to  underlie  a  like  opinion,  and  a  very 
right  one,  elsewhere  expressed  by  him,  that  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  productive  work  done  in  a  country  is  followed  by  a  higher 
development  of  its  culture. 

The  figures  quoted  above  are  of  great  importance  from  a  military 
standpoint.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  smaller  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  engaged  in  the  productive  work  the 
greater  is  the  economic  disruption  brought  about  by  a  mobilization 
in  time  of  war.  For  Russia,  the  percentage  given  above  remained 
almost  unchanged  until  the  Worl^  War,  as  may  be  seen  in  data 
from  the  rural  census  of  1917.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities of  man  power  in  the  World  W^ar,  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany,  by  comparing  the  "productive  elements"  of 
population  in  these  countries,  we  obtain  ratios  differing  from  those 
we  get  by  comparing  their  populations  as  a  whole.  Table  1  may 
serve  as  an  illustration. 
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TABLE  1 

Population  and  Its  Productive  Employment. 

Total  population  Population  productively  employed 


Number  Index  Number  Index 

Country             {inmillions)  number*  (inmillions)  number* 

Germanyt                68  100  27  100 

Russia^                   150  220  36  133 

France!                   40  60  15  60 


*  The  reader  should  note  the  difiference  in  the  two  sets  of  index  numbers, 
f  Excluding  the  colonies. 

J  Excluding  native  tribes  and  localities  whose  population  was  exempt 
from  military  service. 

Further  analysis  of  the  capacit}^  of  Russia  to  put  forth  her  great- 
est possible  man  power  gives  results  which  are  even  less  favorable. 
No  correct  estimate  of  the  strain  laid  upon  her  man  power  during 
the  War  can  be  made,  unless  the  disparity  in  the  general  economic 
conditions  in  Russia  and  in  western  Europe  be  taken  into  account. 
The  enormous  area  of  Russia,  her  widely  scattered  population  and 
little  developed  urban  centers,  the  insufficient  number  of  railroads 
and  the  bad  state  of  highwa3's  during  part  of  the  year,  her  long  and 
severe  winters  with  heavy  snowfalls — all  this  made  necessary,  in 
Russia,  such  additional  labor  as  was  unknown  in  western  Europe. 
Finally,  one  more  circumstance,  which  was  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, must  be  taken  into  consideration :  the  number  of  engines  in 
Russia  compared  with  those  in  other  European  countries  was  in- 
finitesimal ;  to  show  the  difference  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  in  1908,  in  France  alone,  the  number  of  steam 
horse  power  in  use  was  fifteen  times  as  great  as  in  Russia.  In  view 
of  the  conditions  above,  whenever  men  were  taken  from  their  work, 
their  withdrawal  was  felt  infinitely  more  in  Russia  than  in  any 
western  European  State. 

Exemptions  Based  on  Domestic  Conditions. 

The  sensibility  of  Russia's  national  economy  to  the  withdrawal 
of  man  power  was  especially  acute  in  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  when,  having  just  entered  the 
period  of  industrialization,  the  country  was  passing  througli  a 
transitionary  stage.  This  circumstance  could  not  have  been  ignored 
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by  a  statesman  like  Count  Milyutin,  the  Minister  of  War  under 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  The  Conscription  Law  enacted  by  him, 
therefore,  gave  special  attention  to  the  so-called  "exemptions  based 
on  domestic  conditions."  The  main  purpose  of  the  granting  of  such 
exemptions  was  to  provide  the  army  with  new  contingents  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  cause  the  least  inconveniences  to  individual  f amihes 
and  whole  peasant  communities.  Inasmuch  as  in  Russia,  with  her 
primitive  rural  conditions,  the  prosperity  of  every  peasant  family 
depended  exclusively  on  the  number  of  its  workers,  it  was  provided 
by  the  law  that  recruits  should  be  di-afted  from  famihes  where  there 
were  several  workers. 

Those  entitled  to  exemption  on  account  of  domestic  conditions 
under  the  Conscription  Law  of  1874,  fell  into  three  categories:  (1) 
only  sons,  and  sons  or  grandsons  who  were  the  only  workers  in  their 
families;  (2)  sons  who  were  the  second  workers  in  their  families; 
(3)  sons  next  in  age  to  brothers  serving  in  the  army,  and  sons  whose 
elder  brothers  had  died  while  doing  their  military  service.  Exemp- 
tions under  categories  2  and  3  were  granted  conditionally :  men  en- 
titled to  these  exemptions  could  be  enlisted  in  the  army  for  active 
service  should  the  number  of  recruits  be  insufficient  to  make  up  the 
annual  contingent.  Those  belonging  to  category  1  were  uncondi- 
tionally exempt  from  service  in  the  active  army.^  All  those  exempted 
were  enlisted  in  the  territorial  force,  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  or  bans:  those  in  category  1  were  en- 
listed in  the  second  ban;  and  those  in  categories  2  and  3  were  en- 
listed in  the  first  ban.  In  time  of  war  they  were  liable  to  service  in 
the  field.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  young  men  who  were  annually 
called  for  military  duty,  the  following  percentages  were  entitled  to 
exemptions  based  on  their  family  status:  In  category  1,  about  24) 
per  cent ;  in  category  2,  about  W  per  cent ;  and  in  category  3,  about 
5  per  cent. 

Out  of  these,  less  than  1  per  cent  were  enlisted  in  the  army.  Con- 
sequently, some  48  per  cent  of  the  yearly  contingent  of  young  men 
called  for  military  service  were  exempted  from  active  service  on 
account  of  "domestic  conditions" ;  one  half  were  enlisted  in  the  first 
ban  of  the  territorial  force,  and  the  other  half  in  the  second  ban. 
Of  the  48  per  cent  exempted  from  military  service  in  time  of  peace, 

^  Redigcr,  op.  cif.,  p.  139. 
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24  per  cent  were  not  liable  to  service  in  the  field  army  in  time  of  war. 

If  we  turn  to  other  European  Powers  and  look  for  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  exemptions  there,  we  find  that  the  following  per- 
centages of  young  men  were  exempted  on  account  of  their  family 
status:  In  France,  none;  in  Germany,  2  per  cent;  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 3  per  cent;  and  in  Italy,  37  per  cent.  From  this  comparison 
it  can  be  seen  that  only  in  Italy,  where  the  industrialization  of  eco- 
nomic life,  just  as  in  Russia,  began  late,  the  number  of  exemptions 
based  on  domestic  conditions  was  almost  as  great  as  in  Russia. 

Evolution  of  the  Conscription  Law. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  Conscription  Law  of  IST-i  was  to  put 
into  effect  the  principles  of  universal  compulsory  service  by  as 
equitable  a  distribution  of  the  burden  of  conscription  among  the 
various  social  classes  as  was  possible.  But  it  took  into  consideration 
only  times  of  peace.  This  was  a  notable  weakness  which,  however, 
could  at  that  time  hardly  have  been  avoided,  for  these  reasons :  first, 
in  the  period  of  great  reforms  following  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  the  economic  interests  of  the  country  were  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  the  Government  of  Alexander  II  had  to  put  them 
above  every  other  consideration ;  second,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible wholly  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  old  recruiting  regu- 
lations from  this  first  Conscription  Law.  The  method  by  which  the 
question  was  solved  in  1874<  was  therefore  inevitable.  But  the  greater 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  period  of  reforms,  the  more  strongly,  in 
a  great  European  war,  were  the  defects  of  the  law  to  manifest 
themselves.  The  Conscription  Law  not  only  guaranteed,  in  peace 
times,  to  exempt  the  number  of  workers  (one  worker  to  every 
family)  needed  to  perform  the  country's  labor,  but  even  exceeded 
this.  For  example,  "only  sons"  were  exempted  in  families  where  the 
fathers  were  able  to  work.  And  this  was  a  luxury  for  which  the 
country  was  to  pay  dearly  in  war  time.  The  number  of  territorials 
grew  larger  and  larger,  whereas  the  army,  to  preserve  its  full 
strength,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  men  of  older  groups  who 
had  passed  through  active  service  and  reserve. 

The  changes  made  in  the  original  law  by  these  new  regulations, 
enacted  in  1912,  were  prompted  by  a  decision  to  reorganize  the 
armed  forces  after  Russia's  unhappy  experiences  in  the  war  with 
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Japan.  However,  in  the  latter  war  no  general  mobilization  of  the 
Russian  army  had  taken  place;  consequently,  the  obsolete  features 
of  the  Law  of  1874,  which  were  bound  to  appear  in  a  great  war  in 
Europe,  did  not  show  themselves.  The  reforms,  therefore,  inaugu- 
rated under  the  direct  influence  of  the  reverses  in  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War,  proved  to  be  very  superficial.  Not  enough  attention  was 
paid  in  Russia  at  that  time  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of 
national  defense.  A  serious  effort  in  that  direction,  undertaken  by 
General  Palitsin  and  General  Rediger,  was  quickly  ended,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  the  responsible  places  held  by  these  generals  were 
given  to  General  Sukhomlinov,  whose  utter  inadequacy  was  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  I. 

Colonel  B.  A.  Engelhardt,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Commission 
of  the  Duma,  writes  as  follows : 

Unsatisfactory  recruiting  for  the  army  and  the  continuous  shortage 
of  men  were  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  Law  of  1912.  The  main 
object  of  that  law,  therefore,  was  to  make  certain  that  the  army  would 
obtain  the  number  of  recruits  annually  required.  To  this  end  certain 
changes  in  the  regulations  for  exemption  were  made,  and  a  new  plan 
for  distributing  the  levy  of  recruits  over  the  various  provinces  was 
adopted.  Thanks  to  these  measures  the  requirements  of  the  army  in 
time  of  peace  could  be  met,  but  as  regards  its  requirements  in  time  of 
war,  the  solution  of  the  problem  remained  incomplete.^ 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  Colonel  Engelhardt's  con- 
clusion should  have  been  stressed  still  more.  He  would  say  that  re- 
quirements in  time  of  war  were  left  entirely  out  of  consideration. 

In  general,  the  members  of  the  Duma,  which  had  recently  been 
created  and,  as  a  body,  was  opposed  to  the  Government,  were  con- 
cerned mainly  with  questions  of  internal  politics,  and  did  not  pay 
the  necessary  attention  to  problems  of  national  defense.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  the  new  conscription  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Duma  by 
the  Government,  it  was  sub  jected  to  a  criticism  which  was  neither 
thorough  nor  impartial ;  overzcalous  in  their  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  individual  interests  of  the  people,  the  members  of  the  Dvnna 
disreo-iu-ded  the  interests  of  the  nation.  No  substantial  changes  were 

Uni)iihlished  monograpli  by  Colonel  B.  A.  Engelhardt,  Vol.  I,  Part  II, 
])]).  8-!).  The  manuscTii)t  of  this  monograph  is  deposited  with  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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introduced  by  the  Law  of  1912  in  the  system  of  exemptions  based  on 
domestic  conditions.  A  half-hearted  attempt  made  in  that  direction 
by  the  Ministry  of  War — it  proposed  to  exclude  only  sons  in  the 
case  of  families  where  the  father  was  also  able  to  work — was  un- 
successful. It  follows  that  Russia,  when  she  entered  the  World  War, 
was  in  a  far  more  difficult  position  than  that  of  the  other  belligerent 
Powers,  first,  because  her  national  economic  organization  required 
a  much  greater  number  of  laborers  than  did  the  western  European 
States ;  and  second,  because  her  very  system  of  conscription  was 
obsolete  and  adapted  to  peace-time,  not  to  war-time,  conditions. 

It  became  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  War  hastily  to  enact 
legislation  which  fundamentally  changed  the  law.  Thus,  in  1915  a 
law  was  promulgated,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  territorials  of 
the  second  ban  became  liable  to  service  in  the  field.*  These  measures, 
however,  were  not  the  result  of  a  carefully  prepared,  harmonious 
system.  Moreover,  such  hasty  changes  caused  a  certain  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  masses,  whose  conception  of  compulsory  universal 
service,  as  based  on  the  old  law,  had  rooted  itself  deeply  in  them 
in  the  long  period  of  peace. 

Physical  Standards. 

The  unsatisfactory  use  which  the  Conscription  Law  made  of 
Russia's  power — or  rather  of  that  limited  part  of  it  which  was 
drawn  in  the  army — may  most  clearly  be  brought  out  wlien  we 
come  to  the  physical  fitness  of  the  recruits.  The  granting  of  exemp- 
tions, based  on  domestic  conditions,  to  almost  50  per  cent  of  the 
annual  contingent  created  an  extremely  difficult  situation,  inasmuch 
as  physical  standards  had  to  be  lowered  considerably.  As  a  general 
rule,  about  6  per  cent  were  rejected  as  totally  unfit,  and  about  11 
per  cent  were  enlisted  in  the  second  ban  of  the  territorial  force. 

The  percentage  of  men  of  conscription  age  exempted  from  active 
service  for  reasons  of  health  in  five  European  armies  was:  Austria- 
Hungary,  50  per  cent;  Germany,  37;  Italy,  27;  France,  21;  and 
Russia,  17  per  cent.  We  see  that  Russia's  place  is  at  the  bottom. 
This,  however,  was  not  because  the  health  of  the  Russian  people  was 
better  than  that  of  other  nations,  but  because  the  granting  of  a 

*  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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great  number  of  exemptions,  based  on  domestic  conditions,  made  it 
necessary  to  lower  the  standards.  The  low  standards  adopted  may 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Russian  army  in  time  of 
peace  suffered  from  a  chronic  shortage  in  men.  At  the  same  time 
many  men  of  conscription  age,  who  were  in  excellent  physical  con- 
dition, were  not  called  out.  "The  great  number  of  those  who  were 
enlisted  under  protest,"*  Colonel  Engelhardt  writes,  "bore  testimony 
to  the  low  standards  adopted.  Finally,  the  high  percentage  of  losses 
in  the  army  from  sickness — from  4  to  5  per  cent — was  further  evi- 
dence. As  a  result,  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  men." 

One  more  very  important  disadvantage  resulted  from  the  adop- 
tion of  low  physical  standards.  In  Russia  the  losses®  among  the  men 
who  had  finished  their  active  service  and  were  in  the  reserve  were 
considerably  greater  than  in  Germany,  In  the  German  army  such 
losses  were  about  3  per  cent  a  year;  or  of  100  men  who  had  passed 
into  the  army  reserve,  there  remained  after  one  year  97,  after  two 
years  94,  and  after  ten  years  73.  In  the  Russian  army  such  losses 
averaged  4  per  cent,  that  is,  after  ten  years  out  of  every  100  men 
there  remained  in  the  army  reserve  64.  Now,  if  we  remember  that 
the  terms  of  active  service  in  Russia  were  much  longer  than  in  Ger- 
many and  that,  consequently,  the  filling  up  of  the  army  reserve  with 
trained  men  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  we  see  that  Russia's 
losses  in  the  reserves  were  of  incomparably  more  serious  effect  than 
Germany's. 

Finally,  the  low  physical  standards  adopted  for  the  enlisted  men 
were  certain  to  be  reflected  in  the  fighting  powers  of  the  army  in 
the  first  encounters.  When  the  army's  physical  fitness  was  not  high, 
the  time  needed  for  it  to  arrive  at  its  limit  of  endurance  was  all  the 
shorter.  This  consideration  is  of  special  importance,  for  in  its  first 
battles  the  fighting  reputation  of  an  army  is  established.  In  an  army 
unit  that  has  gained  confidence  in  its  initial  struggles,  a  high  spirit 
is  long  jirescrved,  and  its  remaining  cadres  instil  it  in  the  reenforce- 
ments  sent  to  fill  up  gaps.  It  may  happen  that  those  reenforcements 
are  less  fit  physically,  but,  having  been  embodied  in  an  army  unit 

^  Those  wlio  liad  been  passed  by  the  examining  boards,  but  were  rejected 
as  unfit  after  tlicir  enlistment  in  tlie  army  units. 
"  Caused  by  death,  or  by  loss  of  physical  fitness. 
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whose  morale  is  high,  their  own  is  bettered.  The  "spirit  of  the  regi- 
ment" will  not  decline ;  it  is  only  the  percentage  of  those  falling  ill 
that  will  increase.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  German  army  which 
in  1914,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  was  the  A^oungest  and  the 
fittest  physically;  although  the  reenforcements  of  subsequent  years 
belonged  to  considerably  older  age  groups  and  were  in  an  inferior 
physical  condition,  the  moi'ale  of  these  German  regiments  remained 
almost  the  same. 

In  the  Russian  army,  as  was  stated  above,  of  the  48  per  cent  of 
conscription  age  exempted  on  account  of  domestic  conditions,  more 
than  one-half  were  not  the  only,  but  the  second,  workers.  Conse- 
quently, the  possibility  existed  of  rejecting  as  physically  unfit, 
under  a  standard  as  severe  as  that  in  the  German  army,  or  even 
more  so,  not  17  per  cent  onl}',  but  a  far  greater  number.  Thanks  to 
the  many  millions  of  her  population,  Russia  could  have  had  the 
youngest  and  physically  the  fittest  army  of  all. 

Educational  Standards. 

Another  grave  reason  that  kept  Russia  from  making  full  use  of 
her  man  power  was  her  low  educational  standards.  According  to  the 
census  of  1897,  the  number  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  who 
had  learned  to  read  and  write  and  had  been  educated  in  the  primary 
schools,  amounted  to  25,862,000,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. The  insignificance  of  that  percentage  is  self-evident.  An 
equally  unsatisfactory  situation  was  disclosed  by  the  census  of  1897 
in  the  case  of  those  who  had  received  high  school  and  college  educa- 
tion. They  numbered  only  1,441,700,  or  about  1.1  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population.  The  thinness  of  that  cultural  stratum  gave  rise 
to  an  odd  phenomenon.  Those  who  went  through  high  schools  and 
colleges  were  distinguished  from  the  remaining  masses  by  the  name 
of  "intelligentsia."  No  conception  of  social  class,  it  must  be  well 
understood,  was  contained  in  the  term ;  and  this  is  worth  noting.  The 
Revolution  of  1917,  when  it  destroyed  the  remnants  of  the  old  social 
structure  and  when  it  penetrated  more  and  more  into  the  mass  of 
the  people,  gradually  became  a  "Bolshevist"  revolution ;  and  the 
hatred  of  the  masses  was  directed  mainly  against  this  intelligentsia. 
Such  nicknames  as  "landlord,"  "hurzhui,"  etc.,  served  as  slogans 
by  which  the  Bolshevik  leaders  incited  the  uneducated  to  violence 
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and  destruction.  It  was  not  so  much  the  fact  of  owning  property  as 
the  fact  of  education — a  thing  that  made  the  intelhgentsia  out- 
wardly different  from  the  uneducated — which  chiefly  marked  those 
possessing  it  for  destruction. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  1874  there  was  even  less  education  than 
in  1914;,  and  the  number  of  those  who  could  read  and  write  much 
smaller.  Count  Milyutin  and  his  collaborators,  as  they  worked  out 
the  Conscription  Law,  had  to  take  into  account  such  illiterac3^  They 
incorporated  in  the  law  a  whole  system  of  exemptions  based  on  edu- 
cational status.  A  twofold  end  was  to  be  attained  by  this.  First,  it 
was  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  national  education,  and  to  preserve 
for  the  various  administrative  services  and  social  organizations  the 
necessary  number  of  trained  men.  Second,  the  requirements  of  the 
army  had  to  be  met  by  attracting  into  its  ranks  young  and  edu- 
cated men  who  would  become  officers. 

The  exemptions  on  grounds  of  educational  status  consisted  in: 
(1)  deferments  of  military  service;  (2)  shortening  of  the  terms  of 
active  service  and  of  the  period  of  service  in  the  reserve;  and  (3) 
exemption  from  military  service.  Deferments  of  military  service  were 
for  various  periods ;  the  shortest  were  granted  to  the  students  of 
high  schools,  entitling  them  to  postpone  their  service  until  they 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-two;  the  longest  permitted  university 
students  to  postpone  their  service  until  they  were  twenty-seven. 
Those  who  had  been  through  the  schools  were  given  the  choice  of 
entering  military  service  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  as  recruits,  if 
they  preferred  to  take  part  in  the  annual  and  general  draft;  or  as 
"volunteers."  Of  these  two  groups  volunteers  were  granted  greater 
privileges  than  recruits,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter,  owing 
to  their  decision  to  take  part  in  the  draft,  had  the  chance  of  draw- 
ing a  number  which  might  wholly  free  them  from  active  service.  The 
privileges  of  those  enrolled  as  recruits  consisted  in  shorter  terms 
of  active  service  (two  or  three  years  instead  of  four),  the  whole 
period  of  their  military  service  (active  service  and  reserve)  remain- 
ing unchanged.  As  to  the  volunteers,  they  could  enlist  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  and  had  to  serve  only  one  or  two  years,  depending  on 
the  education  they  had  received ;  after  the  completion  of  their  active 

'  About  A  ])cr  cent  of  the  annual  contingent  of  men  of  conscription  age 
were  so  benefiting. 
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service  they  were  transferred  to  the  reserve  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  Finally,  an  exemption  from  active  service  was  granted  to 
physicians,  veterinarians,  and  druggists ;  to  students  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts,  who  were  sent  abroad  by  the  Government  to  finish  their 
education;  and  to  the  teachers  in  government  and  a  number  of 
otlier  schools.  All  these,  numbering  .2  per  cent  of  those  called  to 
the  colors,  did  not  actually  serve,  and  were  enlisted  in  the  reserve 
for  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 

Criticis7n  of  Exemptions  on  Educational  Grounds. 

When  they  permitted  deferred  service  for  the  completion  of  edu- 
cation, the  authors  of  the  Conscription  Law  were  following  a  sound 
poUcy.  But  a  different  conclusion  will  be  reached  if  we  carefully 
consider  the  significance  of  the  other  exemptions  on  educational 
grounds,  namely,  the  shortening  of  the  terms  of  active  service  and 
of  the  period  of  service  in  the  reserve.  We  shaU  see  that  with  regard 
to  these  privileges  the  Conscription  Law  was  guided  by  the  interests 
of  times  of  peace,  and  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  the  needs  of 
national  defense  in  time  of  war.  A  similar  tendency  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  when  exemptions  on  grounds  of  domestic  conditions 
were  under  consideration. 

By  shortening  the  terms  of  active  service  for  all  who  did  not  be- 
long in  the  illiterate  mass  the  Conscription  Law  was  taking  up  a 
position  which  was  opposed  to  the  attainment  of  another  objective 
of  that  law,  namely,  the  building  up  in  the  army  of  an  officers'  re- 
serve corps.  It  was  to  the  interests  of  national  defense  that  the  mili- 
tary training  of  young  men,  high  school  and  college  graduates, 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  elementary  drill  that  sufficed  for  a 
private,  but  that  it  should  be  carried  far  enough  to  include  the  in- 
struction required  by  a  subaltern  officer.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
point  of  view  of  the  law.  Having  called  the  category  of  volunteers 
into  being,  with  the  object  of  attracting  young  men  who  might  be- 
come officers,  the  law  reduced  the  term  of  their  active  service  to 
one  year,  in  which  time  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  turn  a  young 
man  into  an  army  officer.  The  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  country  in  western  Europe.  In  France  a  two-year 
term  of  active  service  was  established  for  the  training  of  a  reserve 
officer — one  year  and  a  half  in  the  ranks  and  a  half  year  as  oflScer. 
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In  Italy  the  term  was  from  twenty  and  a  half  months  to  twenty- 
seven.  In  Germany  the  prospective  reserve  officer  had  to  serve  one 
year  as  a  private,  four  months  as  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and 
several  weeks  in  the  years  following  as  an  officer.  The  World  War, 
even  in  its  first  months,  showed  that  Russia  was  lacking  an  ade- 
quately trained  officers'  reserve  corps. 

The  shortening  of  the  period  of  service  in  the  reserve  to  twelve 
years,  with  a  view  to  inducing  young  men  to  prepare  for  an  officer's 
commission,  was  an  even  greater  loss  than  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  active  service.  The  point  of  view  of  the  Law  of  1874;,  that 
education  in  itself  ought  to  make  the  military  burden  for  the  edu- 
cated lighter  than  for  others  was  unsound  not  only  because  it  was 
against  interests  wholly  military,  but  also  because  it  produced  a 
harmful  effect  in  the  broader,  or  national,  sense.  The  principle  pro- 
claimed in  the  first  article  of  the  Law,  that  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try was  the  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen,  was  narrowed  down  to  the 
selfish  conception  that  the  duty  was  a  disagreeable  burden.  Al- 
though, as  a  rule,  neither  birth  nor  wealth,  in  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
were  titles  to  any  special  privileges,  yet,  because  of  their  education, 
the  class  of  men  known  as  the  intelligentsia,  in  point  of  fact,  were 
granted  new  privileges.  The  mistaken  principle  adopted  by  the  law 
was  reflected  in  measures  relating  to  preparedness  for  war.  Under 
the  pretext  of  preserving  trained  men  for  the  needs  of  civil  service 
in  its  various  fields,  there  were  drawn  up  long  lists  of  offices  which 
exempted  those  who  held  them  from  military  service  in  time  of  war. 
A  comparison  of  those  lists  with  analogous  lists  in  France  and  Ger- 
many would  have  made  plain  how  large  a  class  of  "slackers"  had 
on  legal  grounds  been  formed  in  time  of  peace. 

Complete  exemption  of  teachers  from  active  serAace  in  time  of 
peace  could  have  contributed  only  to  a  strengthening  of  the  tend- 
ency to  evade  the  "sacred  duty  of  defending  the  country."  The  most 
direct  educators  of  the  young  were  completely  cut  off  from  the  army, 
whereas  the  creation  of  a  "nation  in  arms"  in  time  of  war  called 
for  a  situation  precisely  the  contrary,  that  is,  for  a  most  intimate, 
spiritual,  and  many-sided  contact  between  the  nation  and  the  army. 
Teachers  were  not  in  a  position  to  inspire  the  young  generation  with 
the  duty  of  defending  their  country.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
the  young  should  have  been  brought  up  in  chauvinism,  as  had  been 
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the  case  in  Germany  and  Japan,  but  only  that  every  young  man 
should  have  been  educated  in  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  his 
country  might  require  from  hun  not  only  a  disinterested  effort,  but 
also  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and  for  that  reason  militai-y  service  was 
not  merely  a  burden,  imposed  by  the  State,  but  also  a  sacred  duty. 
A  teacher,  having  nothing  in  common  Avith  the  army,  would  often 
see  only  its  negative  sides  and,  being  impressed  by  its  external 
forms,  would  be  apt  to  disregard  the  right  of  the  nation  to  defend 
its  independence,  unity,  and  freedom. 

The  Law  of  1912. 

By  the  Law  of  1912  a  few  changes  were  made  in  the  system  of 
exemptions  on  grounds  of  educational  status.  The  term  of  active 
service  for  those  who  had  been  permitted  to  serve  only  one  year — 
the  volunteers — was  increased  to  two  years,  and  the  period  of  their 
service  in  the  reserve  was  increased  to  sixteen.  IMoreover,  the  privi- 
lege was  granted  on  condition  that  they  should  pass  an  examination 
that  would  make  possible  their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  ensign 
(praporshchik) ,  or  the  lowest  grade  of  officer  (the  next  was  that  of 
second  lieutenant)  established  only  for  war  conditions.  Furthermore, 
those  who  were  allowed  to  serve  the  three-year  term  in  the  active 
army  were  not  granted  any  privileges,  since  the  general  terms  of 
service  had  in  1906  been  reduced  to  three  years,  unless  they  were 
enrolled  in  one  of  the  special  arms  (cavalry,  horse  artillery,  engi- 
neers, etc.),  in  wliich  the  length  of  the  term  of  service  was  four 
years.  The  decision  of  the  law  to  make  the  passing  of  an  officer's 
test  a  requisite  for  the  two-vear  service  was  an  encouragement  to  the 
educated  young  man  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  a  subaltern  under 
war  conditions,  regardless  of  whether  he  served  as  recruit  or  vol- 
unteer. For  those  who  had  passed  the  officer's  test  the  term  of  service 
was  shortened  by  six  months — to  eighteen  months  instead  of  two 
years — and  to  sixteen  and  a  half  years  in  the  reserve. 

Another  change  in  the  system  of  exemption  consisted  in  an  in- 
crease to  two  3'ears  of  the  term  of  active  service  of  those  teachers 
not  entitled  to  complete  exemption  in  time  of  peace.  The  Law  of 
1912  lacked  the  courage  radically  to  change  its  attitude  toward  the 
teacher  and  see  in  him  one  who  could  imbue  the  younger  generation 
with  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  nation.  Therefore,  it  could  not  have  been 
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expected  tliat  any  immediate  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
popular  psychology.  Such  psychology  in  the  periods  of  peace 
changes  slowly. 

Failures  of  the  Government  Policy. 

Low  educational  standards  were  responsible  for  the  long  terms  of 
active  service.  It  is  obvious  that  it  requires  more  time  to  train  an 
illiterate  recruit  and  make  him  a  modern  soldier  than  it  does  to  train 
the  educated  youth.  This  offers  an  explanation  of  why  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  terms  of  active  service  in  Russia,  as  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  proceeded  much  more  slowly.  However,  even  there, 
granting  that  conditions  in  Russia  were  peculiar,  the  Russian  Min- 
istry of  War  failed  to  take  the  new  view,  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
training  of  armed  forces  had  become  equivalent  to  the  training  of 
the  nation.  The  formation  of  a  large  reserve  of  trained  men  was  in- 
dispensable. Elementary  military  training,  therefore,  should  have 
been  given  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men.  But,  owing  to 
the  long  term  of  active  service,  the  annual  contingent  of  enrolled 
men — in  other  words,  the  reserve  of  trained  men — was  not  large 
enough.  Moreover,  this  led  to  the  necessity  of  including  in  the  call 
to  the  colors  during  general  mobilization  the  older  classes  of  the 
reserve.  Consequently,  war,  from  the  start,  had  to  be  waged  with  an 
army  which  was  older  than  it  might  have  been. 

Germany,  with  a  view  to  increasing  her  reserve  of  trained  men, 
used  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  annual  contingent,  when  they  had 
served  in  the  army  one  year,  to  the  Ersatz  reserve.  The  view  of  the 
German  General  Staff  that  elementary  training  did  not  require 
much  time  was  well  justified.  During  the  World  W^ar  it  became  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  period  of  training  of  the  new  contingents  in 
Russia  to  six  months,  and  experience  in  the  War  had  shown  that, 
when  the  training  in  the  depot  battalions  had  been  adequate  and 
the  cadres  of  the  unit  filled  from  such  reenforcements  were  strong, 
excellent  results  were  obtained. 

The  Russian  regulations  governing  compulsor}^  military  service 
and  the  organization  of  armed  forces  could  not  get  away  from  the 
antiquated  belief  that  the  time  when  wars  were  waged  with  pro- 
fessional armies  had  not  passed.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  INIinistry 
of  War  had  overlooked  the  great  importance  of  having  thoroughly 
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trained  and  numerically  strong  cadres.  In  time  of  peace  the  average 
number  per  company  of  non-commissioned  officers  on  voluntary 
service,  i.e.,  who  remained  in  the  army  after  the  com})letion  of  their 
terms  of  active  service,  may  serve  as  an  excellent  illustration.  In 
Russia  there  were  2;  in  Austria-Hungary,  3;  in  Italy,  3,  plus  cor- 
porals ;  in  France,  6,  plus  corporals ;  and  in  Germany,  12.  If  to  the 
small  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  on  voluntary  service  in 
Russia  we  add  the  fact,  already  pointed  out,  that  the  cadres  of  offi- 
cers in  time  of  peace  were  not  filled**  and  that  the  training  of  reserve 
officers  was  inferior  to  their  training  in  other  armies,  we  shall  see 
that  the  INlinistr}'  of  War  had  been  training  a  professional  army 
rather  than  cadres  for  an  armed  nation. 

*  On  July  25,  1914,  the  shortage  in  officers  was  about  3,000. 


CHAPTER  III 


CAUSES  OF  INADEQUATE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  SUPPLIES 

Army  Appropriations. 

Following  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  new  economic  perspec- 
tives stood  open  before  Russia.  Since  each  peasant  farmer  had 
been  allotted  a  piece  of  land,  no  matter  if  it  was  not  quite  equal  to  his 
requirements,  peasant  conditions  began  to  grow  and  improve.  Some 
landlords,  having  given  up  their  landed  estates,  moved  to  the  cities, 
there  to  take  up  activities  in  other  economic  fields.  There  was  a 
marked  increase  in  agricultural  production,  and  simultaneously  a 
demand  for  industrial  enterprises  was  created,  greatly  stimulating 
railway  construction.  Thanks  to  the  latter,  the  volume  of  business 
in  the  old  economic  centers  grew  larger,  and  new  such  centers  were 
called  into  being  in  Asiatic  Russia.  Coal  and  the  metal  industries 
owed  their  origin  to  the  needs  of  the  railways.  A  new  factor,  mass 
production,  widened  the  prospects  of  industry,  which,  in  its  turn, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  rural  productivity.  The  national  income 
grew  steadily. 

However,  great  as  was  the  absolute  growth  of  that  income,  it  was 
not  great  enough — considering  the  area  and  population  of  Russia, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  late  in  taking  the  new  social  and  economic 
road — to  enable  her  to  catch  up  with  other  more  highly  cultured 
countries.  Russia  still  remained  a  country  of  great  possibihties  for 
the  future,  but  of  scant  financial  resources  in  the  present.  This  rela- 
tive poverty  was  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  that  retarded  her 
military  preparedness. 

Cicnci-al  Redigcr'  worked  out  the  relative  military  expenditure  of 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  for  the  year  1897- 
1898,  having  divided  the  total  mihtary  budget  of  each  country  by 
the  number  of  men  in  its  army  in  time  of  peace.  He  obtained  the 
following  figures:  In  gold  rubles,  Germany  spent,  per  man,  497; 
Austria-Hungary,  457 ;  France,  375 ;  and  Russia,  289.  If  the  ex- 

^  Rcdiger,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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pencliture  of  Germany  be  taken  as  100,  that  of  Austria-Hungary  is 
97 ;  that  of  France,  78 ;  and  that  of  Russia,  60. 

But  if  we  compare  the  mihtary  expenditures  of  these  countries  for 
the  same  year  from  another  standpoint,  that  is,  by  learning  wliat 
part  of  the  respective  general  budget  they  formed,  we  get  these 
figures :  In  Germany  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  army  to  the 
whole  budget  was  17.3;  in  Austria-Hungary  it  Avas  17.6;  in  Russia, 
S-i.S ;  and  in  France,  28.6.  Taking  the  German  ratio  of  expenditure 
as  100,  that  of  Austria-Hungary  was  102;  that  of  Russia,  140; 
and  that  of  France,  165. 

By  comparing  these  figures  it  may  be  seen  that,  altliough  the 
maintenance  of  the  Russian  army  in  time  of  peace  cost  less  in  ab- 
solute figures,  this  represented  a  much  greater  part  of  the  general 
budget  than  in  Germany.  Despite  the  great  economic  progress  with 
which  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  World  War  was  marked 
in  Russia,  there  was  little  change  in  the  general  situation,  as  shomi 
in  the  figures  presented  above.  The  cause  lay  in  the  fact  that  after 
the  war  with  Japan  huge  sums  had  to  be  spent  bv  Russia  for  the 
restoration  of  her  armed  force.  General  Danilov  writes: 

Following  the  war  of  1904-1905  Russia  had  to  start  to  create  her 
armed  force  almost  anew.  The  work  progressed  slowly,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  so  vast,  but  also  because  the  appropriations  for  the  army 
in  the  years  following  the  war  were  entirely  inadequate.  .  .  .  To  char- 
acterize the  period  from  1905  to  1910,  or  perhaps  even  a  longer  period, 
I  can  say  only  that  it  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  complete  lack  of 
money  wherewith  to  meet  our  military  needs.  Our  so-called  "iron  re- 
serves," or  reserves  to  be  used  in  time  of  war,  had  been  completely  used 
up  in  the  war  of  1904-1905.  To  restore  them,  several  hundred  million 
rubles  were  needed,  and  that  in  accordance  with  estimates  which  were 
far  from  covering  the  full  supplies  required.  Such  an  amount,  however, 
was  regarded  by  our  Treasury  as  very  burdensome." 

Thus,  the  Russian  Ministry  of  War  was  constantly  faced  with  a 
dilemma:  either  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  army,  or  to  maintain 
it  at  a  lower  cost.  The  Ministry  chose  the  latter  course,  and  in  that 
respect,  as  the  World  War  clearly  showed,  it  went  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable limit.  "Cheapness"  of  maintenance  for  the  Russian  army  led, 
in  the  first  place,  to  professional  cadres  of  insufficient  strength, 

-  Danilov,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 
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whereas  exactly  the  opposite,  in  view  of  the  general  lack  of  education 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  needed  by  the  Russian  army  more 
than  anything  else.  Unlike  Germany,  France,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia  did  not  have  a  strong  cadre  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers who  remained  in  service  after  the  completion  of  their  terms. 
The  reserve  officers  were  not  sufficiently  trained.  Even  the  periods 
of  training  of  the  reservists  were  shortened  with  a  view  to  economy, 
whereas  Russian  reservists  were  in  need  of  repeated  training  more 
than  those  in  the  western  European  States. 

The  Artillery. 

Armament  and  technical  equipment  also  suffered  from  the  tend- 
ency to  maintain  the  army  "at  a  lower  cost."  In  order  to  make  quite 
clear  what  was  the  effect  of  a  lack  of  adequate  appropriations  in 
that  respect,  we  shall  deal  with  the  question  of  the  artillery  and  its 
supply  of  ammunition  in  the  period  preceding  1914,  for  there  the 
deficiencies  were  felt  during  the  War  with  especial  acuteness. 

The  Russian  artillery,  as  it  entered  the  War  in  1914,  consisted 
of  7  light  batteries  for  every  infantry  division,  including  one  battery 
of  light  howitzers  from  the  corps  artillery.  For  every  German  infan- 
try division  there  were  14  batteries,  of  which  2  belonging  to  the 
corps  artillery  were  heavy,  that  is,  there  were  twice  as  many  batteries 
as  the  Russian  division  possessed.  Moreover,  the  Russian  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  War  had  60  heavy  batteries,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  German  army  had  381.  The  Russian  military  authorities 
fully  realized  that  the  artillery  was  not  strong  enough.  They  sought 
to  improve  the  situation  in  two  ways :  by  reorganizing  the  eight-gun 
batteries  of  the  field  artillery  into  six-gun  batteries — for,  since  the 
quick-firing  model  had  been  adopted,  a  battery  of  six  guns  had  be- 
come as  strong  a  combat  unit  as  the  former  battery  of  eight — and 
by  forming  new  batteries  armed  with  heavier  guns  of  longer  range. 

The  way  in  which  so  important  a  question  as  the  reorganization 
of  the  eight-gun  batteries  was  solved  may  serve  as  a  typical  example 
of  the  sacrifice  of  combat  requirements  to  financial  considerations.^ 

^  General  ISIanikovsky,  Boevoe  Snahzhenie  Russhoi  Armii  v  191^-1918 
g.q.  {The  Armament  and  Ammunition  Supphj  of  the  Russian  Army  in  1914- 
1918)  (Moscow,  1922),  Part  II,  pp.  105-107.  General  Manikovsky  is  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  of  writers  on  questions  relating  to  the  Russian  ar- 
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The  question  was  raised  by  the  Artillery  Department  of  the  Min- 
istry of  War  simultaneously  with  the  equipment  of  the  army  with 
the  3-inch  quick-firing  field  gun,  model  1900.  A  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Staff  and  Artillery  Department,  called 
to  pass  on  this,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  reorganization  was 
necessary.  The  same  view  was  expressed  by  most  of  the  generals 
commanding  military  districts  and  army  corps.  However,  General 
Kuropatkin,  then  Minister  of  War,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  reorganization  would  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
3,000,000  rubles,  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  eight-gun  batteries 
should  be  preserved  for  the  time  being.  According  to  his  opinion, 
such  a  heavy  additional  expenditure  would  not  allow  the  inclusion 
of  tea  in  the  daily  arm}'  ration,  an  improvement  which  had  been 
decided  upon.  The  final  decision,  taken  in  the  fall  of  1902,  was  to  the 
effect  that,  for  the  time  being,  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  eight- 
gun  batteries.  In  1906,  following  the  war  with  Japan,  a  special  com- 
mission, formed  on  the  initiative  of  Grand  Duke  Sergius  Mikhailo- 
vich.  Inspector  General  of  Artiller}',  worked  out  and  recommended  a 
series  of  measures  having  as  their  object  the  increase  of  the  strength 
of  the  field  artillery.  They  included  the  reorganization  of  the  eight- 
gun  batteries  into  six-gun  batteries  and  the  formation  of  corps  ar- 
tillery, the  latter  to  consist  of  twenty-one  (instead  of  twelve)  bat- 
teries of  field  guns,  and  two  batteries  of  howitzers  per  army  corps 
comprising  two  divisions.  No  appropriation,  however,  for  carrying 
out  the  project  was  granted.  In  1909  it  was  submitted  again,  the 
Inspector  General  of  Artillery  strongly  urging  its  acceptance;  but 
the  result  was  the  same.  In  1910,  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  at  least 
part  of  the  project,  an  estimate,  limited  to  expenditure  necessary  for 
the  reorganization  only,  was  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Minister  of 
War.  But  even  that  measure  did  not  meet  with  approval,  "because  of 
the  impossibility  of  making  new  appropriations  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture." Only  in  1914,  just  before  the  War  and  under  the  impending 
menace  of  the  "big  program"  of  Germany,  a  big  Russian  program 

tillery.  Thanks  to  his  profound  knowledge  and  long  experience,  he  stood  out 
prominently  among  the  artillerists  of  the  Imperial  army.  In  May,  1915,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Artillery  Department,  and  remained  at  that 
post  until  he  was  appointed,  shortly  before  the  Bolshevist  coup,  Acting  Min- 
ister of  War. 
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was  also  approved,  which  provided  for  an  increase  of  all  kinds  of 
artillery.  But,  as  the  program  was  to  be  completed  only  by  April, 
1917,  the  War  halted  it  in  the  very  beginning.  It  is  worth  while  not- 
ing that  the  most  important  artillery  question  did  not  obtain  a  satis- 
factory solution  even  in  this  "big  program"  which  was  never  carried 
out ;  the  artillery  of  a  Russian  division,  according  to  that  program, 
would  still  be  weaker  than  the  artillery  of  a  German  division  by  one 
battery  and  a  half,  or  by  eight  guns.*  "Besides,"  General  Manikov- 
sky  writes,  "tlie  little  that  was  done,  was  done  in  an  academic  way, 
because  there  was  much  talk  of  money,  but  nothing  about  the  de- 
velojDment  of  existing  gun  factories  and  the  opening  of  new  ones,  yet 
that  was  the  only  right  way  to  solve  the  problem."® 

Itailroads. 

The  question  of  the  development  of  the  railways  presents  the  same 
picture  of  a  continual  lack  of  funds.  The  enormous  distances  which 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  mobilization  and  concentration  of  the  army, 
on  its  supply  and  reenforcement  during  the  War,  and  on  the  strate- 
gic transport  of  troops  from  one  theater  of  war  to  another,  made 
strong  demands  for  speedier  railway  extensions.  The  following  fig- 
ures sliowing  to  what  extent  the  needs  of  Russia  in  that  respect  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  western  European  States  may  illustrate  the  situa- 
tion. Tlie  average  distance  to  be  covered  by  rail  by  a  Russian  recruit 
was  from  600  to  700  miles,  whereas  in  France,  German}^,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary it  was  from  130  to  200."  The  inadequacy  of  Russia's 
raihvays  can  be  brought  out  by  comparing  those  of  Germany  with 
those  even  of  European  Russia.  Where,  in  1914,  Germany  possessed 
10.6  kilometers  for  every  100  square  kilometers,  Russia  had  only  1. 
And  making  all  allowances  for  the  difference  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, an  index  number  of  100  for  Germany's  general  railways  de- 
velopment would  give  European  Russia  a  coefficient  of  4.^  The  fact 
that  Russian  railways  were  so  inadequate  created  extremely  difficult 

*  Manikovsky,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  177.  '  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

*  Rediger,  op.  cit.,  p.  152,  n.  2. 

^  Report  of  Struve,  Cliief  Engineer,  quoted  in  Zaionchkovsky,  Podgotovha 
Rossii  k  Mirovoi  Voine  {Russia's  Prepared?iess  before  the  World  War) 
(Moscow,  1926),  pp.  123-126. 
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conditions  for  the  waging  of  a  great  modern  war,  and  prevented  her 
from  making  such  use  of  her  resources  as  did  other  countries. 

The  situation  shows  itself  even  worse  if  the  uneven  distribution  of 
her  raihvays  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  expansion  of  the  rail- 
ways in  the  border  zone,  hmited  by  the  hne  Libau-Dvinsk-Kovno- 
Grodno-Warsaw-Ivangorod  in  the  north  and  northwest,  and  the  line 
Ivano'orod-Kobrin-Minsk-Vitebsk-Pskov-Narva  in  tlie  south  and 
east,  might  have  been  expressed  b}'  a  coefficient  of  from  10  to  30,  or 
even  higher.  Equally  well  equipped  with  railways  was  the  zone  from 
200  to  300  kilometers  wide,  paralleling  the  trunk  line  Moscow-Khax'- 
kov-Alexandrovsk.  The  two  zones,  pointed  out  above,  constituted 
those  sections  of  Russia  which  were  best  equipped,  with  the  exception 
of  the  portion  of  Finland  bordering  on  the  sea.  The  railway  of  the 
vast  stretches  between  the  two  zones,  as  also  in  the  east,  to  the  line 
Petrograd- Vologda- Nizhni- Novgorod-Samara-Tsaritsin-Stavropol- 
Kutais-Batum,  was  much  poorer,  the  coefficient  here  being  from  5  to 
10.  Finally,  there  were  very  few  railways  in  the  immense  areas  which 
remained,  their  coefficient  nowhere  exceeding  3. 

Such  an  uneven  distribution  over  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  result  of  the  fact  that  Russia,  despite  her  economic  back- 
wardness, had  to  build  new  railwa3'S  not  so  much  for  economic  con- 
sideration, as  because  they  were  considered  indispensable  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view.  And  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  strategic 
considerations  was  narrow  enough,  for  it  consisted  chiefly  in  acceler- 
ating the  concentration  of  the  army,  should  such  necessity  arise,  on 
the  western  frontier.  The  alliance  with  France  largely  made  for  this. 
The  French  General  Staff,  remembering  the  defeats  of  1870,  was 
afraid  to  face  the  German  army  unaided  in  the  first  da^s  of  a  new 
war,  should  it  occur.  The  French  General  Staff'  insisted  that  Russia 
should  concentrate  her  army  on  her  western  frontier  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  French  loans  received  by  Russia  were  given  her 
strictly  on  the  condition  that  she  build  railways  leading  to  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  There  were  six  double-track  trunk  lines  and  two 
single-track  lines  leading  from  the  Petrograd  meridian  to  the  zones 
of  concentration  of  the  army. 

As  regards  the  equipment  of  the  theater  of  war  with  lines  making 
possible  the  movement  of  troops  along  the  front,  conditions  wei-e  far 
from  being  even  as  favorable  as  those  above.  The  development  of 
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these  lines  had  been  fraught  with  much  greater  financial  difficulties 
than  the  building  of  the  trunk  lines  leading  to  the  zone  of  concentra- 
tion, since  the  value  of  the  former  was  less  clearly  understood  by  the 
layman  than  that  of  the  latter.  For  this  the  War  made  Russia  pay 
dearly.  It  was  during  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  in  1915  that 
the  shortage  of  lines  paralleling  the  front  was  so  seriously  felt,  be- 
cause the  surplus  rolling  stock  could  not  be  moved  from  the  over- 
loaded trunk  Unes.'* 

The  lack  of  money  had  an  unfavorable  effect  not  only  on  the  plan- 
ning and  developing  of  the  railway  lines  but  on  the  technical  equip- 
ment of  the  railways  as  well.  The  low  speed  of  the  military  trains  was 
one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  transportation  of  troops.  The  average 
mileage  covered  daily  by  a  military  train  was  not  over  two  hundred, 
whereas  in  France  the  figure  was  twice  as  large.  One  of  the  reasons 
lay  in  the  non-equipment  of  Russian  freight  cars,  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops,  with  automatic  brakes.  The  question  of  supply- 
ing such  brakes  was  raised  on  several  occasions,  but  as  the  improve- 
ment called  for  the  expenditure  of  a  score  of  million  rubles  it  was 
invariably  postponed. 

The  Geographical  Factor. 

Along  with  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Russia  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  military  strength  on  account  of  her  lack  of  money,  there 
was  another  very  weak  spot  growing  out  of  the  general  geographical 
conditions.  In  comparison  with  the  other  great  Powers,  Russia  had 
little  access  to  the  sea.  If  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  be  excluded,  we  find 
that  she  had  only  the  Baltic,  the  Black,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Sea 
of  Japan.  This  was  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Russian  colossus,  not 
only  as  concerned  its  economic  life,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  its  mili- 
tary strength.  To  blockade  Russia,  in  case  of  a  European  war,  would 
be  easy.  A  war  with  Germany  barred  the  use  of  the  Baltic  for  trans- 
port by  sea.  The  possibility  of  using  the  Black  Sea  depended  entireh^ 
on  wlietlier  Turkey  became  one  of  Russia's  enemies.  Communication 
was  really  open  only  through  Archangel  and  Vladivostok.  But  Arch- 

^  S.  A.  Ronzliin,  Zheleznya  Dorogi  v  J'oennoe  J'remya  {Railways  in  Time 
of  War).  General  Ronzliin,  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  was  in  eharge  of 
military  transportation  before,  and  for  two  years  during,  the  War.  His  work, 
a  manuscript,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  author. 
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angel,  on  account  of  its  climate,  remained  ice  free  for  not  more  than 
six  months.  Besides,  it  was  connected  with  the  general  S3'stem  of  rail- 
•ways  only  by  a  narrow-gauge  line.  As  to  Vladivostok,  it  was  about 
3,500  miles  away  from  the  front,  and  every  two  trains  running  to 
that  port  and  back  required  one  hundred  and  twenty  engines,  a 
shortage  of  which  was  felt  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  War.  During 
the  War,  under  extremel}'  difficult  conditions,  the  Archangel  line  was 
rebuilt  by  the  railroad  detachments  of  the  army,  and  its  gauge  was 
made  of  standard  width.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  increase  traffic 
on  the  Trans-Siberian.  Nevertheless,  equipment  and  supplies  worth 
many  millions  and  precious  from  the  military  standpoint  could  not 
be  shipped  from  Vladivostok  and  were  never  received  by  the  army. 
The  Government  tried  to  improve  the  situation  by  building  the  Mur- 
mansk railway,  leading  to  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Arctic,  but  the 
technical  difficulties  were  so  great  that  the  line  could  not  be  com- 
pleted during  the  War. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  Russia,  when  Turkey  was  added  to 
her  enemies,  became  a  sort  of  barred  house,  which  could  be  entered 
only  through  the  chimney.  After  Turkey's  declaration  of  war,  Rus- 
sia's exports  dropped  98  per  cent,  and  her  imports  95.  Thus,  she  was 
"blockaded"  far  more  completely  than  Germany.  The  Government 
could  be  blamed  for  having  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  blockade, 
and  for  having  neither  improved  the  Archangel  and  Trans-Siberian 
lines,  nor  built  the  Murmansk  railway ;  but  for  all  this  money  was 
needed.  And  in  any  case,  these  measures  would  have  been  only  a  pal- 
liative. 

Inadequacy  of  Pre-War  Estimates. 

How  serious  was  the  effect  the  blockade  had  on  Russia  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  her  backward  industry  was  unable  to  meet  her 
colossal  needs  for  armament,  supplies  of  munitions,  and  technical 
equipment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  compared  with  other  European 
States  her  peace-time  accumulation  of  war  reserves,  as  also  the  num- 
ber of  her  army  factories,  should  have  been  of  the  greatest.  To  what 
extent  were  such  needs  actually  met?  Table  2  tells  a  part  of  the 
story.® 

"  Manikovsky,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  p.  58. 
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TABLE  2 


Number  of  Guns  Needed. 


Number  of  guns  needed  to 
equip  the  army 


A  ccording  to 
calculations 
made  in  1910 


3-inch  guns 
Light  howitzers 
(4.8-  and  4.5-inch) 
Heavy  field  guns 
(4-inch  guns  and 
6-inch  howitzers) 


6,336 


512 


240 


Demanded 
by  G.  H.  Q. 
in  1916 

11,200 
2,160 

1,080 


Number  of  guns  needed  annually 
War  stock  Demanded  by 

according  to  G.  H.  Q.,  1916 


calculations 

made  in  1910  New  guns 


889 


74 


24 


6,720 


1,476 


648 


Old  guns 
to  be  repaired 

3,780 
84 


144 


Total  7,088  14,440  987  8,844  4,008 

As  for  ammunition,  the  supply  per  gun  available  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War  was:  for  3-inch  guns,  6,400;  for  light  howitzers,  450; 
and  for  heavy  field  guns,  120.  The  annual  war-time  requirement, 
based  on  General  Headquarters'  demands  in  1916,  was,  respectively, 
42,000,  6,600,  and  2,260." 

No  doubt  the  demands  of  General  Headquarters  at  the  end  of 
1916,  made  under  the  direct  impression  of  the  catastrophic  condi- 
tions which  the  army  was  then  experiencing  in  the  matter  of  ammu- 
nition supplies,  were  somewhat  exaggerated;  but  the  fact  that  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  War  turned  out  to  be  several  times  less 
than  the  actual  need  is  also  beyond  dispute.  It  would  be  unjust,  how- 
ever, to  blame  the  Russian  Artillery  Department  because  it  had  not 
foreseen  the  vast  needs  of  a  future  war.  An  error,  of  course,  was 
made,  but  in  that  respect  there  was  httle  difference  between  Russia 
and  both  France  and  Germany.  But  the  position  of  the  Russian  Min- 
istry of  War  in  that  respect  was  exceptionally  unfortunate,  because 
every  step  taken  by  it  had  inevitably  met  with  financial  difficulties. 
While  the  supplies  of  annnunition  in  Russia  should  have  been  the 
largest,  in  reality  they  were  limited  to  1,000  rounds  per  gun. 

The  question  of  the  necessity  of  having  greater  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion had  been  raised  by  the  General  Staff,  and  as  a  result,  in  ]\Iay, 
1912,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  after  much  formality  and 

^»  Manikovsky,  op.  cit.,  Part  II,  p.  58. 
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delay,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Government  to  consent  to  an  appro- 
priation of  10,000,000  rubles  which  provided  for  an  increase  in  the 
ammunition  reserves  for  the  3-inch  guns.  Witli  this  amount,  how- 
ever, such  supplies  could  be  increased  only  to  a  very  slight  degree, 
namely,  8  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  France  decided  to  increase  her 
supplies  of  ammunition  to  3,000  rounds  per  gun."  General  Mani- 
kovsky  writes : 

Should  we  decide  to  follow  this  good  example,  and  increase  our  sup- 
plies, at  least,  to  2,000  rounds  .  .  .  this  would  require  an  additional 
appropriation  of  130,000,000  rubles.  And  for  the  increase  of  our  stock 
to  3,000  rounds  per  gun,  an  amount  twice  as  large  would  be  needed.  No 
Minister  of  War,  even  having  the  full  support  of  the  Duma,  could  at 
that  time  expect  that  such  appropriations  would  be  granted.^" 

Irrespective  of  the  cost,  another  circumstance,  complicating  the 
war  supplies  problem,  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  "The 
larger  the  stock  of  ammunition,"  writes  General  IVIanikovskv,  "the 
longer  it  takes  to  renew  it ;  the  greater,  therefore,  is  its  deterioration 
during  the  time  it  is  kept  in  storage.'"^  Consequently,  there  was  a 
certain  technical  limit,  beyond  which  war  stocks  could  not  be  in- 
creased. 

Armament  and  Munition  Wo7-ks. 

An  increase  of  ammunition  supplies  during  the  War  called  for  an 
adequate  development  of  factory  production.  Well-equipped  muni- 
tions factories  were  a  necessity  for  Russia.  This,  however,  meant 
heavy  expenses.  The  annual  output  of  the  State  factories  amounted 
only  to  600,000  rounds,^^  whereas  the  annual  requirement,  as  esti- 
mated by  General  Headquarters  in  1916,  was  42,000,000  rounds,  or 
seventy  times  as  much. 

Equally  bad  was  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  equip  the  existing 
works  for  the  production  of  guns.  Inasmuch  as  the  artillery,  even 
during  the  years  of  peace,  had  been  growing  obsolete,  because  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  modern  technique,  the  establishment  of  large 
works,  within  a  short  time,  had  become  a  question  of  paramount  im- 

The  decision  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  War 
the  French  army  had  only  1,400  rounds  per  gun. 

^2  Manikovsky,  op.  cit..  Part  III,  p.  9.  "  Ibid. 

1*  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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portance.  What  the  actual  situation  was  in  that  respect  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  War  had  at  its  disposal 
only  one  gun  factory,  the  Petrograd  arsenal.  Moreover,  "it  was  only 
due  to  some  misunderstanding  that  this  technical  establishment  of 
the  Artillery  Department  had  been  given  this  high-sounding  and 
absolutely  erroneous  name.  In  point  of  fact,  it  had  been  and,  even 
since  a  recent  expansion,  still  was,  simply  a  large  workshop,  capable 
of  finishing  the  artillery  work  supplied  by  other  iron  foundries."^^ 
Requests  made  by  the  Artillery  Department  on  many  occasions,  and 
urged  with  special  insistence  in  1905,  to  have  the  establishment 
moved  from  the  aristocratic  section  of  Petrograd  to  some  other  and 
more  suitable  place,  as  also  to  develop  it  into  a  powerful  unit,  with  its 
own  forges,  fell  through,  having  met  with  the  refusal  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  and  the  State  Audit  Department  to  grant  the  necessary 
funds.'" 

Besides  the  Petrograd  arsenal,  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  War, 
there  were  two  other  State  arsenals :  that  of  Perm,  under  the  control 
of  the  Mining  Department,  and  that  of  Obukhov,  controlled  by  the 
Admiralty.  However,  the  former,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Investigation  Commission  formed  in  June,  1905,  with  the  object 
of  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  which  caused  the  delay 
and  non-delivery  of  an  adequate  supply  of  munitions  to  the  army, 
was  far  from  being  up  to  the  standard  of  the  great  and  modern  ar- 
tillery works  of  Europe,  such  as  those  of  Schneider,  Armstrong, 
Vickers,  Skoda,  and  Krupp."  As  to  the  Obukhov  Works,  which  prin- 
cipally supplied  naval  guns,  it  could  give  to  the  army  only  such  time 
as  it  had  left  after  the  needs  of  the  navy  had  been  met. 

There  were  also  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  three 
other  arsenals:  in  Petrograd,  Kiev,  and  Bryansk.  But  they  manu- 
factured gun  carriages,  machine  guns,  caissons,  wagons,  and  har- 
ness. During  the  War  these  arsenals  were  overloaded  with  work,  and 
only  under  extreme  urgency  were  the}'  called  upon  to  repair  guns. 

On  the  strength  of  the  information  given  above,  it  may  safely  be 
decided  that  the  impossibility  of  meeting,  without  delay,  the  needs  of 
the  Russian  army  during  the  War  was  a  result  of  refusals,  within  a 
period  of  many  years,  to  grant  funds  for  the  increase  of  the  strength 

Manikovsky,  op.  cif.,  Part  II,  p.  93. 
1"  Ihid.,  p.  99".  Ibid.,  p.  125. 
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of  the  field  artillery,  and  for  the  building  of  at  least  one  independent 
and  powerful  arsenal  under  the  control  of  the  IMinistry  of  War." 

W orJc  of  Reorganization. 

Immediately  after  the  war  with  Japan,  which  had  made  it  clear 
that  Russia  was  absolutely  unprepared  for  a  war  on  her  western 
front,  the  Ministry  of  War,  at  the  head  of  which  General  Redigor 
had  been  placed,  prepared  several  memoranda  setting  forth  the 
called-for  army  reforms  covering  training,  organization,  recruiting, 
promotion  of  officers,  equipment,  and  supplies.  Tlu-ee  of  those  memo- 
randa,^'' of  a  wider  scope,  were  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  working  out 
of  a  plan  to  be  followed  in  preparing  the  army  for  a  European  war. 
With  a  view  to  coordinating  them  and  drafting  a  final  plan  of  army 
reorganization,  the  three  memoranda  were  circulated  to  every  gen- 
eral in  command  of  a  military  district;  and  subsequently,  with  the 
comments  of  the  latter,  they  were  submitted,  by  His  ]\Iajesty's  order, 
to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  under  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
Nikolaevich,  for  final  decision.  IVIuch  attention  was  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  army  supplies.  But  the  appointment  of  General  Sukhomlinov 
to  the  post  of  Minister  of  War  brought  the  plan  to  an  end,  and  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  General  Lukomsk}',  one  of  those  closest  to  General 
Sukhomlinov,  writes 

This  circumstance  did  not  make  for  systematic  progress  in  the  work 
of  preparing  for  war,  in  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  Central  Powers  in  1914.  Many 
measures  which  had  been  planned  were  not  carried  out;  many  things, 
when  the  sharpest  impressions  left  by  the  reverses  in  the  Japanese  war 
had  passed  away,  were  lost  in  the  pressure  of  current  business ;  and 
although  all  that  had  been  planned  was  not  quite  forgotten,  it  lost, 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  leaders  of  the  iVIinistry  of  War,  its  ur- 
gent character  and  no  longer  seemed  to  call  for  an  immediate  change. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  114. 

They  were  prepared  under  tlie  immediate  supervision  of  Generals 
Rediger,  Palitsin,  and  Everet. 

A.  S.  Lukomsky,  in  Sbornik  Zapisok  Otiios i/a.shchikhsija  A-  Russkomii 
Snabshenyu  v  Veliknyu  Voinu  (Collectio7i  of  Memoranda  on  the  Supplies  of 
the  Russian  Army  during  the  Great  IVar),  ]iubHshed  privately  in  192.5  by 
the  Russian  Financial  Attache  in  the  United  States,  p.  11. 
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Sukliomlinov  and  his  friends  often  ascribed  the  reverses  in  the  war  with 
Japan  not  to  the  defects  of  organization,  training  and  supphes  of  the 
army,  but  chiefly  to  mistakes  made  by  the  connnanding  officers.  .  .  . 
To  a  great  extent  this  fact  (that  no  general  system  of  supplying  muni- 
tions had  been  devised)  was  due  to  the  imperfect  and  very  complicated 
organization  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
to  the  irregular  inter-relations  of  the  supplies  departments  of  the  Min- 
istry of  War,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  branches  of  the  Ministry 
which  were  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  war  in  all 
respects,  on  the  other. 

Leaving  out  the  peculiar  political  conditions  in  Russia,  resulting 
from  the  too  tardy  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  a  further  circumstance 
made  it  difficult  to  overcome  the  chaos  existing  in  the  army  adminis- 
tration. A  "scientific  organization"  of  work  might  have  contributed 
to  improve  the  situation.  But  "scientific  organization"  not  only  calls 
for  the  participation,  individually,  of  a  country's  outstanding  scien- 
tists, but  also  demands  that  they  have  help  and  an  atmosphere  in 
keeping.  When  the  latter  condition  does  not  exist,  scientific  sugges- 
tions are  like  wheels  that  are  geared  to  nothing  else.  They  turn,  but 
in  vain.  The  educated  classes  in  Russia,  as  has  been  said,  were  only 
a  thin  film  over  the  uncultured  mass.  Moreover,  the  culture  of  the 
educated  was  too  recent  a  thing  to  be  rooted  deeply.  Since  its  be- 
ginnings under  Peter  the  Great,  it  had  existed  for  only  nine  genera- 
tions. Accordingly,  even  the  most  educated  had  little  faith  in  science 
and  the  necessity  of  applying  scientific  methods  to  all  organization, 
especially  in  dealing  with  social  phenomena. 

An  Illustration. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  taken  from  the  narrow  and  tech- 
nical field  of  gun  production.  On  the  occasion  of  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary,  the  firm  of  Krupp  published  a  volume,-^  in  which  it  told 
of  the  difficulties  it  encountered  when  carrying  out  the  first  order  for 
large-caliber  guns  that  it  received  from  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  tlie  assistance,  in  questions  of  theory  and  practice,  given  to  the 
firm  by  Russian  artillery  ex])erts.  The  guns  were  tested  at  the  Okh- 

2^  Krupp,  1812-1912:  Zum  100  jaehrigen  Bestehen  der  Firma  Krupp  und 
der  Guss-Stahlfal)rik  2U  Essen-Kunk,  1912. 
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tenski  range  in  Russia,  and  the  test  was  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Russia's  foremost  authorities  on  ballistics  and  explosives.  The 
Prussian  Government  threatened  to  take  the  order  away  from 
Krupp  and  turn  it  over  to  Armstrong,  with  whom  he  had  been  un- 
able to  compete,  but  Krupp,  pointing  to  the  successes  achieved, 
thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Russians,  asked  the  Prussian  Government 
to  postpone  its  decision.  In  1867,  having  delivered  the  order  for  Rus- 
sian coast  defense  guns,  Krupp  put  himself  on  a  firm  footing  and 
passed  the  test  brilliantly.  He  complied  with  the  demands  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  War  for  working  models  as  good  as  those  of 
Armstrong.  This  is  one  of  many  examples  showing  that  Russian  sci- 
entific and  technical  thought,  sterile  in  its  native  land,  could  bear 
magnificent  fruit  in  more  nutritive  soil. 

In  the  field  of  organization  as  such  science  is  slower  to  take  root 
than  in  any  other.  We  find  evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  Ta}'- 
lor  S3'stem  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  industry  in  the  United 
States  had  reached  a  high  level.  That  scientific  methods  may  be  ap- 
plied freely  to  the  organization  of  a  modern  armed  force,  which  is 
even  more  complex,  a  greater  number  of  favorable  factors  are 
needed.  And  to  repeat,  science  in  Russian  military  affairs,  which  was 
represented  by  many  eminent  men,  was  often  like  a  driving  wheel 
connected  with  nothing  else.  The  fate  of  such  a  scholar  and  states- 
man as  Count  Milyutin,"-  father  of  the  military  reforms  of  Alexan- 
der II,  may  serve  as  a  good  example.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III  he  had  to  give  up  his  position,  that  of  Minister  of 
War,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  kept  by  the  Government  from 
doing  any  official  work.  Living  in  the  Crimea  he  could  devote  his 
great  intelligence  and  experience  only  to  the  writing  of  memoirs. 

Equally  instructive  is  the  fate  of  another  military  expert,  General 
Rediger.  For  his  volume.  The  Recruiting  and  Organization  of  an 
Armed  Force,  he  was  awarded  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
one  of  its  most  important  prizes.  But  though,  after  the  war  with 
Japan,  he,  too,  was  made  Minister  of  War,  very  soon  an  end  was  put 
to  the  important  work  that  he  was  doing. 

When  one  does  not  believe  in  science,  one  must  trust  in  miracles, 

A  professor  in  the  General  Staff  College ;  for  his  work  in  history  he  was 
honored  by  one  of  the  Russian  universities  with  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  His- 
tory, a  rare  distinction. 
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that  is,  in  the  timely  appearance  of  a  genius.  The  genius,  of  course, 
did  not  appear,  and  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  the  Russian 
army  existed  remained  unchanged.  While,  as  has  been  said,  it  should 
rightly  have  been  the  most  "costly,"  it  was,  in  fact,  the  "cheapest." 
But  its  cheapness  was  achieved  by  a  great  lowering  of  its  actual 
figliting  strength. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MAN  POWER  AND  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  ARMY 

The  Army  Reserve. 

The  strength  of  the  Russian  army  at  the  moment  of  the  mobiUzation 
was  officially  estimated  at  1,423,000  men/  A  confirmation  of  this 
estimate  will  be  found  in  a  report  of  General  Knox,  former  Military 
Attache  of  Great  Britain  to  Russia.^  The  number  of  reservists  called 
to  the  colors  in  1914)  is  given  in  a  Soviet  publication^  as  follows: 
2,500,000  on  July  17 ;  100,000  from  the  Amur  and  Kazan  miUtary 
districts  on  September  15;  and  43,000  from  the  navy  reserve,  be- 
tween July  18  and  August  26.* 

The  article  in  which  these  figures  appear  was  written  by  a  certain 
L.  N.  Sazonov.  It  and  other  articles  in  the  same  publication  contain 
much  valuable  data ;  but  with  regard  to  tlie  question  now  under  dis- 
cussion M.  Sazonov's  incompetency  may  be  seen  at  once.  To  begin 
with,  the  "first  day"  of  the  Russian  general  mobilization  was  not 
July  17,  as  he  states,  but  July  18.  The  German  General  Staff  had 
been  doing  its  best  for  some  time  to  misrepresent  that  fact  with  a 
view  to  persuading  public  opinion  in  Germany  and  Europe,  by  a 
twisting  of  the  truth,  that  the  Government  of  the  Tsar  had  made  it- 
self the  aggressor  by  secretly  beginning  mobilization  on  the  seven- 
teenth. Furthermore,  the  total  of  mobilized  reservists,  2,643,000,  as 
given  by  M.  Sazonov,  inspires  much  doubt. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  page  in  his  article,  preceding  his  figures 
(page  124),  contains  a  quotation  from  a  memorandum  of  the  Minis- 

^  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine  191^-1918  {Russia  in  the  World  War,  1914- 
1918),  published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Department  (Moscow,  1925), 
Table  2.  This  table  is  based  on  the  data  of  the  former  Ministry  of  War. 

^  This  document,  dated  November  1,  1917,  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  War  Office,  London.  It  is  based  on  current  data  supplied  by  the  Mobiliza- 
tion Division  of  the  Russian  General  Staff.  General  Knox  had  access  in  his 
official  capacity  to  important  sources  and  his  reports  are  very  reliable  and  ex- 
tremely important. 

^  Trudi  (Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Ef- 
fects on  Public  Health  of  the  War  of  1914-1920  (Moscow,  1923),  pp.  125,  126. 
*  All  dates  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  calendar. 
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ter  of  the  Interior,  from  which  these  figures  had  been  taken ;  and  that 
quotation  reads  as  follows :  "The  total  number  of  army  and  navy  re- 
servists, taken  for  military  service  during  the  general  mobilization 
and  supplementary  calls,  was  2,630,000,  plus  360,000  Cossacks. 
..."  Thus  we  see  that  M.  Sazonov  omitted  the  360,000  Cossacks. 
Adding  that  figure  we  obtain  a  total  of  2,990,000,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, 3,000,000.  But  to  that  total  all  mobilized  reserve  officers,  army 
medical  officers,  etc.,  must  also  be  added.  For  this  reason  one  feels 
justified  in  holding  that  3,115,000,^  the  figure  given  in  Russia  in  the 
World  War,  which  also  appears  in  the  above-mentioned  report  of 
General  Knox,  is  beyond  comparison  more  nearly  correct  than  that 
of  M.  Sazonov. 

General  Dobrorolsky,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Mobilization  Division 
of  the  General  Staff  in  1914,  states  that  the  strength  of  the  Russian 
reserve  force  amounted  to  3,500,000  men."  However,  this  figure  like 
many  others  adduced  by  that  general  may  be  considered  as  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

The  Territorial  Army. 

The  establishment  of  the  number  of  territorials  mobilized  during 
the  War  presents  more  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  they  were  called  on 
various  dates,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  territorials  of  the  first  class  who  had  passed  through  the  ac- 
tive army  and  the  reserve,  that  is,  men  from  forty  to  forty-three 
(age  groups  1895-1892),  had  been  called  by  the  fifth  day  of  general 
mobilization,  or  on  July  22,  1914.  They  numbered  400,000.  The 
figure  is  given  in  both  Soviet  publications  mentioned  above^  as  well 
as  in  the  report  of  General  Knox.  Territorials  of  the  first  class  be- 
longing to  the  four  youngest  age  groups,  that  is,  men  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-five  (age  groups  1913-1910)  were  called  out,  in  Eu- 
rojjcan  Russia,  at  the  same  time  as  these  advanced-age  groups.  They 
also  numbered  400,000. 

^  Rossi/a  V  Mirovoi  Voine,  Table  2. 

8  Dobrorolsky,  0  Mobilizatsii  Russkoi  Arviii  v  1914.  (j.  (The  Mobilisation 
of  the  Russian  Army  in  1014)  in  Russia  J'oenni  Shornik,  No.  2.  Bclgr.nd. 

'  Trudi  {Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  tlie  Investigation  of  the  Ef- 
fects on  Pnblic  Ilcaltii  of  tlic  War  of  1914-1920,  p.  152;  Rossya  v  Mirovoi 
Voinc,  pp.  17-18. 
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Subsequently,  in  tlie  course  of  the  first  year  of  the  War,  or  up  to 
July  19,  1915,  according  to  the  statement  submitted  by  the  Minister 
of  War  to  the  Duma  and  the  State  Council  on  July  21,  1915,  the 
number  of  men  of  the  first  class  of  the  territorial  army  mobilized  in 
European  Russia  was  1,580,000. 

On  August  15,  1915,  300,000  more  territorials  of  the  first  class, 
men  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  (age  groups  1916—1898),  were 
called  in  European  Russia.  On  the  same  day  territorials  of  the  same 
class  were  called  out  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan  and  in  the  Caucasus,  a 
total  of  50,000. 

On  September  5,  1915,  the  mobilization  of  territorials  of  the  sec- 
ond class  began :  on  that  day  900,000  men  were  called  in  European 
Russia  and  Siberia.  On  September  15,  1915,  25,000  territorials  of 
the  first  class,  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight,  and  25,000  territorials  of 
the  second  class,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four,  were  called  in  the 
Amur  mihtary  district.  On  October  15,  1915,  30,000  territorials  of 
the  first  class,  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty,  were  mobilized  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  on  October  30,  1915,  400,000  territorials  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  aged  twenty-five  and  twenty-six,  were  called  in  European 
Russia  and  Siberia.  In  the  course  of  1916,  according  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  War  for  that  year,  there  were  called  to  the 
colors  2,040,000  territorials  in  all.  In  January,  1917,  30,000  terri- 
torials of  the  second  class,  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-two,  were 
called  out  in  the  Caucasus.  Then,  in  Februar}^  1917,  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  brought  all  such  movements  to  an  end. 

But  for  the  total  number  of  territorials  called  out  during  the  War, 
we  have  the  following  figures :  400,000  belonging  to  the  first  class : 
those  who  had  been  in  both  the  active  army  and  the  reserve ;  2,705,- 
000  who  had  not  been  in  the  active  army ;  and  3,075,000  of  the  sec- 
ond class  of  the  reserve  who  had  not  been  in  the  active  army,  making 
a  grand  total  of  6,180,000. 

Early  in  the  War  it  became  clear  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  call 
the  young  men  who  had  not  yet  reached  conscription  age.  The  Rus- 
sian laws,  as  already  pointed  out,  had  not  wholly  foreseen  such  a 
necessity,  and,  during  the  War,  it  became  necessary  to  confer  on  the 
Ministry  of  War  such  additional  authority. 

Young  men  in  the  age  groups  of  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  when  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  being  enlisted  in  the  territorial  army,  were 
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mobilized  separately ;  but  for  the  age  group  of  1917  and  those  to 
follow  no  such  distinction  was  made ;  the  result  of  this  was  immediate 
increases  in  recruit  contingents.  The  total  number  of  recruits  called 
during  the  War  was  4,4!60,000. 

Finally,  a  new  medical  examination  was  given  those  reservists  and 
territorials,  in  age  groups  1916-1910,  who  had  been  previously  re- 
jected. Of  these  200,000  were  declared  fit  for  service.® 

All  the  data  given  above  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 
Total  Number  of  M en  Mobilized. 

Territorials 


first  class 

Strength 

of  Trans- 

Did not 

Terri- 

army he- 

ferred 

serve  in 

torials 

Reex- 

fore mob 

in  Re-  from 

regular 

second 

He- 

amined 

Date 

lization 

serve  reserve 

army 

clajis 

cruits 

men 

Total 

(in  thousands) 

19U 

Before  mobilization 

1,423 

1,423 

July  18 

3,115 

3,115 

July  22 

400 

400 

800 

September  22 

300 

300 

October  1 

715 

715 

November  12  and  20 

200 

200 

Total  for  1914 

1,423 

3,115  400 

900 

715 

6,553 

1915 

January  2 

480 

480 

January  15 

673 

673 

April  1 

600 

600 

May  1 5 

632 

632 

August  7 

932 

932 

August  15 

350 

350 

Scjjtcmber  5 

900 

900 

September  15 

25 

25 

50 

October  15 

30 

30 

October  30 

400 

400 

Tot.il  for  1!)]5 

1.485 

1.325 

2.237 

5,047 

Mn  1J)1G,  accord 

ing  to  til 

le  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister 

of  War, 

100,- 

000  men  were  enrolled  after  reexamination. 
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Date 

1916 
January 
February  1 
March  25 
May  15 
August  25 
September  20 
October  25 


Strength  of 
army  be- 
fore mohv-  Re- 


Territorials 
first  class 
Trans-  Did  not  Terri- 
f erred  serve  in  torials 
from  regular  second 


ligation 


serve  reserve  army 
(in  thousands) 


25 
105 


40 
150 


class 


300 
300 

410 

360 
350 


Reex- 
Re-  amined 
emits    men  Total 


908 


100 


100 
325 
405 
908 
450 
510 
350 


Total  for  1916 


320    1,720      908     100  3,048 


1917 

January  10  30  30 

February  7  600  600 

Others  100  100 

Total  for  1917  30      600     100  730 

Grand  Totals 

ToDecember31, 1914  1,423  3,115    400      900                 715  6,553 

To  December  31, 1915  1,423  3,115    400   2,385    1,325    2,952  11,600 

To  December  31, 1916  1,423  3.115    400   2,705    3.045    3,860     100  14.648 

To  October  1, 1917  1,423  3,115    400    2,705    3,075    4,460    200  15,378 


Thus,  about  15,500,000  men  were  mobilized  during  the  War. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Effects  on  Pubhc  Health  of  the  War  of  1914.-1 920«  the  total  is  set 
down  as  approximately  15,000,000.  As  for  Russia  in  the  World 
TFar,"  the  total  is  given  as  15,123,000." 

In  November,  1916,  a  memorandum  signed  by  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma  and  the  State  Council,  who  were  also  members  of 
the  Special  Council  for  National  Defense,  was  submitted  to  the  Em- 
peror." In  that  memorandum  the  total  number  of  men  mobilized  up 
to  November,  1916,  is  given  as  about  14,500,000.  According  to 

^  P.  125.  1°  Pp.  17-18. 

In  the  report  of  General  Knox  it  is  given  as  15,150,000. 
■"^  See  below,  pp.  61  sqq. 
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Table  3,  the  number  up  to  December  31,  1916,  was  about  14,648,- 
000,  and  there  were  no  calls  either  in  November  or  in  December. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  two  estimates  are  almost  identical. 

On  September  4,  1917,  General  Verkhovsky,  the  last  Minister  of 
War  in  the  Provisional  Government,  in  a  letter  to  General  Alexeev, 
stated  that  the  number  of  mobilized  men  exceeded  15,000,000.  If  we 
take  into  account  that  by  an  order  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
issued  on  April  1,  1917,"  350,000  men  forty-three  years  old  had 
been  discharged,  and  if  we  add  that  number  to  the  15,000,000  set 
down  by  Verkhovsky  in  his  letter,  we  get  15,350,000.  This  again 
shows  that  the  number  estimated  in  the  table  is  almost  identical  with 
that  arrived  at  by  the  last  Minister  of  War. 

In  October,  1917,  when  the  present  author  was  preparing  to  go  to 
France,  where  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Armies  was  to  be  held,  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  men  mobilized 
was  made  at  the  Russian  Headquarters  at  his  request.  The  figure  he 
then  set  down  was  15,800,000.  Therefore,  the  estimate,  in  round 
numbers,  of  15,500,000  is  not  exaggerated. 

Order  of  Conscription. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  order  in  which  the  age  groups  were  mobi- 
lized. We  have  pointed  out  that  the  Conscription  Law  did  not  con- 
form to  the  principle  of  social  justice.  A  further  analysis  shows  that 
the  sequence  of  the  mobilization  orders  issued  at  various  dates  did 
not  correspond  to  the  principle  proclaimed  in  the  first  article  of  the 
Conscription  Law,  that  "the  defense  of  the  throne  and  the  country  is 
the  sacred  duty  of  every  subject  of  the  Russian  Crown." 

For  example,  the  territorials  forty-three  years  old  (age  group 
1892)  transferred  to  the  territorial  army  from  the  reserve  were 
called  in  July,  1914.  In  the  course  of  the  following  three  months, 
from  the  remaining  territorials  only  those  in  the  first  class,  not  over 
twenty-six  years  old,  were  mobilized.  In  the  next  three  months,  like- 
wise, only  territorials  of  the  first  class,  not  over  thirty-two,  were 
called.  Later  on,  and  all  through  1915,  territorials  of  the  first  class, 
not  older  than  thirty-eight,  were  called.  And  only  in  September, 
1916,  that  is,  after  two  years  of  war,  came  the  turn  of  the  territorials 

Rossya  V  Mirovoi  Voine,  p.  19. 
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of  the  first  class,  forty-three  years  old,  who  had  not  served  in  the 
army  in  time  of  peace.  As  we  take  up  the  mobilization  of  the  terri- 
torials of  the  second  class,  we  shall  find  an  even  greater  difference  in 
the  State's  treatment  of  its  citizens.  That  class  was  called  out  only  in 
the  second  year  of  the  War,  following  the  retreat  of  the  army  from 
Galicia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  and  not  before  almost  all  of  the  ter- 
ritorials of  the  first  class  had  been  exhausted.  Even  men  of  thirty- 
eight  had  been  called.  Thus,  the  division  by  the  law  of  the  whole 
population  into  three  categories  becomes  clear.  Each  of  these  cate- 
gories— those  who  had  been  in  the  army  in  time  of  peace,  territorials 
of  the  first  class,  and  territorials  of  the  second  class — received  differ- 
ent treatment,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  family  status  of  the 
men  called,  the  basis  for  their  division  into  categories,  might  have 
changed  long  ago. 

A  further  discrimination  becomes  apparent  from  the  fact  that  all 
territorials  belonging  to  the  same  age  group,  but  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  not  mobilized  at  one  and  the  same  date. 
Not  only  were  those  living  in  European  Russia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Asiatic  Russia  called  at  differing  dates,  but  even  territorials  of  one 
and  the  same  age  group,  living  in  the  provinces  of  European  Russia, 
were  not  mobilized  simultaneously.  Because  of  the  non-registration 
of  territorials  in  the  time  of  peace  (with  the  exception  of  the  four 
youngest  age  groups  of  the  first  class  and  of  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  active  army  and  reserve)  the  unsystematic  character  of 
the  mobilization  increased  even  more. 

Age  Distribution. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  age,  we  find  that,  assuming  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  men  mobilized  totaled  approximately  15,500,000, 
about  2,500,000,  or  16  per  cent,  were  under  twenty;  7,600,000,  or 
49  per  cent,  were  between  twenty  and  twenty-nine ;  4,600,000,  or  30 
per  cent,  were  between  thirty  and  thirty-nine ;  and  800,000,  or  5  per 
cent,  were  forty  and  older. 

If,  further,  we  estimate  that  in  1917  the  Conscription  Law  af- 
fected a  population  of  150,000,000,  and  inquire  what  proportion  of 
those  belonging  to  each  age  group  were  called  (that  is,  of  the  total 
number  of  males  falling  within  it)  we  find  that  of  those  under  twenty 
(two  age  groups)  about  40  per  cent  were  called;  of  those  between 
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twenty  and  twenty-nine,  about  50  per  cent ;  of  those  between  thirty 
and  thirty-nine,  about  40,  and  those  of  forty  and  older  (age  groups 
41-43)  about  30  per  cent. 

Thus  we  see  that  no  proper  use  of  the  age  groups  was  made.  Men 
between  twenty  and  twenty-nine,  or  those  most  capable  of  fighting, 
constituted  only  49  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  men  mobilized, 
and  only  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  males  in  their  respective 
age  groups.  Consequently,  there  arose  the  necessity  of  calling  out 
older  age  groups. 

Geographical  Distribution. 

Not  less  unevenly,  because  not  enough  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  organization  of  that  important  matter,  was  the  burden  distrib- 
uted over  the  various  sections  of  Russia.  Some  general  idea  of  this 
may  be  formed  by  examining  the  data  of  the  rural  census  of  1917" 
on  the  strength  of  which  the  percentage  of  able-bodied  men  mobilized 
in  most  of  the  provinces  of  European  Russia  had  been  estimated. 
According  to  the  figures  there  given,  the  percentage  of  mobilized 
men  in  the  province  of  Ekaterinoslav  was  34.2,  but  in  the  province 
of  Kursk  it  was  53.3.  The  low  percentage  for  the  former  province 
may  be  explained  by  the  large  number  of  miners  and  workmen  it 
contains.  There  were  also  many  such  workmen  in  the  provinces  of 
Petrograd  and  Perm,  for  which  the  percentages  were,  respectively, 
39.7  and  36.8.  But  this  does  not  furnish  any  complete  explanation. 
If  we  followed  the  distribution  of  the  burden  over  all  sections  of  the 
Empire,  the  discrepancies  would  be  even  greater.  For  a  minimum 
there  would  be  a  zero  for  Finland,  and  for  a  maximum,  60  per  cent 
in  the  Akmolinsk  region. 

A  further  analysis  of  our  data  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
greater  bui-den  was  put  upon  peasantry,  not  only  absolutely,  but 
relatively,  than  upon  any  other  class.  The  same  conclusion  will  be 
readied  if  we  consider  the  percentage  of  allowances  and  subsidies 
(food,  etc.)  made  under  tlie  I.aw  of  June  25,  1912,  and  distributed 
among  the  families  of  the  mobilized  men."  Taking  tlie  entire  war 
])CM-i()d,  we  find  that  of  tlie  total  number  of  allowances  made,  91.5 
wtMit  to  the  rural  districts  and  8.5  to  the  cities.  Of  the  total  food  sub- 
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sidies,  the  rural  districts  received  91.8  per  cent  and  the  cities,  8.2.  In 
1914—1917  the  urban  population  in  Russia  amounted  to  15  per  cent. 
Even  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  average  rural  family 
was  larger  than  the  urban,  it  still  follows  that  the  former  paid  a 
heavier  toll  in  lives  than  the  latter. 

Chapter  II  pointed  out  that  every  decrease  in  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers in  Russia  had  a  more  unfavorable  effect  than  a  like  decrease 
would  have  in  the  more  advanced  European  States.  Figures  from 
the  rural  census  of  191T  are  verv  significant  in  this  respect.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  and  they  deal  with  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, there  were  withdrawn  from  productive  work  and  enlisted  in 
the  army  47.4)  per  cent  of  all  able-bodied  men,  or  about  one-half.  Yet 
the  15,500,000  mobilized  men  formed  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population,  if  we  estimate  it  at  167,000,000,  or  10  per  cent  if  we  ex- 
clude non-Russians  and  the  inhabitants  of  sections  which  were  le- 
gall}'  exempt  from  military  service. 

In  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  respectively,  the  number 
of  men  withdrawn  from  productive  work  did  not  equal  even  one-half 
the  producers  until  the  number  of  men  enlisted  in  the  army  had  risen 
to  between  18  and  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

The  "Russian  Steam  Roller." 

But  the  fact  that  Russia's  limitations  in  man  power  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  western  European  States  did  not  receive  due  atten- 
tion either  from  her  Allies  or  from  herself.  Public  opinion  in  the 
Allied  countries  saw  their  great  hope  in  Russia's  millions.  They 
would  be  the  decisive  card  for  victory  over  Germany.  The  "Russian 
steam  roller"  was  a  figure  of  speech  often  used  by  the  British  press. 
The  idea  prevailed  that  Germany  would  not  be  able  to  hold  against 
the  heavy  pressure  of  that  imaginary  steam  roller  moving  from  the 
east ;  in  other  words,  the  road  to  victory  would  be  "rolled  smooth"  by 
the  inexhaustible  supply  of  soldiers.  And  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  headed  by  Sukhomlinov  was  much  the  same.  Gen- 
eral Knox  writes  as  follows,  when  speaking  of  the  events  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1915:^"  "The  General  Staff'  had  no  fear  for  the  future  as  re- 

Sir  Alfred  Knox,  With  the  Russian  Army  1914-1917,  two  volumes 
(New  York,  1921),  I,  268. 
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gards  the  supply  of  men.  General  Belaev"  said  that,  though  the 
wastage  in  the  present  war  had  exceeded  anything  previously 
dreamed  of ;  'even  if  we  were  to  continue  for  two  years  more  at  the 
present  rate  of  wastage  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  men.'  " 
Yet  in  the  middle  of  June,  1915,  as  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  almost  the  whole  contingent  of  territorials  of  the  first  class 
had  been  used  up.  This  meant  the  exhaustion  of  the  entire  supply  of 
men  who,  under  the  Conscription  Law,  could  be  called  to  active 
service. 

General  Polivanov,  who  had  just  succeeded  General  Sukhomlinov, 
was  faced  at  that  time  with  the  necessity  of  calling  for  active  service 
the  territorials  of  the  second  class.  This,  however,  as  we  know,  was 
illegal.  The  new  Minister  of  War  was  likewise  fully  aware  that  it 
would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  masses,  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 
the  second  class  was  exempt  from  active  service. 

In  his  Mcvioirs^^  General  Polivanov  describes  the  first  steps  he 
took.  The  Council  of  Ministers,  at  its  session  in  Petrograd  on  June 
16,  passed  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  the  Minister  of  War: 

Whereas,  in  view  of  tlie  present  popular  state  of  mind,  the  calling  of 
new  recruits,  which  is  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  matter  of  course, 
should  be  preferred  to  the  mobilization  of  territorials  of  the  second 
class,  a  measure  the  people  will  not  look  for  [a  point  already  made  at 
the  session  held  on  June  14*  at  General  Headquarters],^®  be  it  resolved: 
that,  prior  to  the  taking  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  a  final  decision, 
both  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  shall  agree 
on  a  course  of  procedure  making  it  possible  to  call  out  the  new  recruits 
at  earliest,  and  not  after  the  completion  of  preliminary  work  for  which 
almost  a  year  will  be  needed.  For  if  the  call  be  made  thus  early,  the 
motive  advanced  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  to  the  effect  that  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  territorials  of  the  second  class  is  more  desirable  because  the 
necessary  preparations  have  already  been  made,  will  be  no  longer  valid. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  \Var  was  very  much  against 

"Later  Minister  of  War;  then  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  one  of 
General  Sukhomlinov's  collaborators. 

A.  A.  Polivanov,  Memuari  (Memoirs)  (Moscow,  1921.),  p.  1 19. 

"  On  June  M  a  session  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  jjresided  over  by  the 
Emperor,  was  held  at  General  Headquarters.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nikolae- 
vich  and  iiis  Chief  of  Staff  were  present  at  tliat  session. 
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this  mobilization  of  the  territoi-ials  of  the  second  class,  this  measure 
could  not,  of  course,  be  avoided.  Such  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
law  had  to  be  brought  into  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  public  anxiety 
created  by  the  catastrophic  munitions  situation.  This  public  anxiety 
manifested  itself  in  the  Duma's  growing  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  it  could  not  be  overcome  entirely  by  the  removal  of 
General  Sukhomlinov  as  Minister  of  War  and  the  appointment  of 
General  Polivanov,  who  was  popular  with  the  Duma. 

Very  interesting  information  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  members  of 
the  Government  toward  the  mobilization  of  the  territorials  of  the  sec- 
ond class  ma}'  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  secret  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  from  June  to  September,  1915."'^  During  the  ses- 
sion of  August  14  there  was  an  exchange  of  opinions  among  the  iVIin- 
isters,  following  a  question  fi'om  M.  Goi-cmykin,  President  of  the 
Council,  as  to  whether  the  Duma  was  to  keep  its  promise  to  pass  the 
bill  relating  to  the  territorials  of  the  second  class,  and,  if  so,  when? 
Prince  Shcherbatov,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  observed  that  should 
the  territorials  be  called  without  the  sanction  of  the  Duma,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  able,  "considering  the  present  feeling  of  the 
people,  to  raise  a  man."  M.  Samarin,  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mobilization  of  the  ter- 
ritorials of  the  second  class,  those  who  had  deserted  from  the  army 
should  be  rounded  up  and  sent  back  to  their  regiments.  This  naive 
suggestion  was  supported  by  M.  Krivoshein,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  said  that  the  question  might  be  solved  "if  that  mob  of 
loafers,  who  only  made  for  greater  demoralization  in  the  rear,  were 
put  in  the  trenches." 

Shingarcv's  Speech. 

On  August  19  the  bill  was  taken  up  by  the  Duma.  On  that  occa- 
sion a  speech  of  exceptional  interest  was  delivered  by  Shingarev, 
one  of  its  most  prominent  members  and  chairman  of  the  INIilitary 
and  Naval  Commission.  In  that  speech  he  not  onlv  set  forth  tlie  atti- 
tude of  the  Duma  toward  the  projected  change  of  tlie  legal  status  of 
the  territorials  of  the  second  class,  but  also  dealt  with  the  whole  ques- 

A.  N.  Yakhontov,  Tyazhelie  dni  (Fateful  Days)  in  Arhhiv  Russkoi 
Revolutsii  {Archives  of  the  Russian  Revolution)  Vol.  XVHI  (Berlin,  1926). 
Yakhontov  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
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tion  so  comprehensively  that  his  speech  is  worth  quoting,  and  we 
quote  at  length.^^ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Duma,  the  question  of  mobilizing  the  territorials  of 
the  second  class,  which  in  its  turn  has  come  up  for  our  consideration,  is 
th  e  most  serious  phase  of  the  problem  of  our  national  defense.  Prior  to 
taking  up  that  question,  the  members  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Com- 
mission held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  learn  in  detail  how  we  stood  as  to  mu- 
nitions. To  feel  justified  in  granting  the  increased  demands  of  the  Min- 
istry of  War  for  more  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  we  had  to  put  the 
following  question  to  the  Ministry :  what  is  the  situation  in  the  matter 
of  armament,  shells,  rifles,  cartridges ;  will  not  the  men,  whose  calling  to 
the  colors  we  are  to  sanction,  find  their  position  a  bad  one.''  Will  not 
they  be  unarmed.''  We  had  further  to  ask,  how  do  the  men  you  are  call- 
ing out  stand  as  to  training?  And  tell  us  what  our  losses  have  been  so 
that  we  may  know  why  you  are  asking  for  so  great  a  number  of  men.  All 
these  questions,  as  the  members  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Commission 
— and  also  those  members  of  the  Duma  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Com- 
mission but  were  present  at  our  sessions — are  aware,  were  for  many 
days  considered  by  the  Conunis.sion  in  great  detail.  Gentlemen,  the  pic- 
ture which  was  presented  to  us  during  those  deliberations  was  a  sad  one. 
We  must  say  that  the  responsibility  for  the  immense  shortage  of  muni- 
tions and  equipment  rests  upon  the  former  heads  of  the  Ministry  of 
War^"  and  parti}'  on  those  now  in  charge  .  .  . 

Even  in  worse  case,  up  to  recently,  was  the  training  of  our  men  for 
service  at  the  front.  The  army  complained  with  good  reason  that  the  re- 
enforcements  it  was  receiving  lacked  training,  that  often  they  were  sent 
unarmed,  that  they  were  not  sufliciently  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms. 
.  .  .  Furthermore,  some  members  of  the  Commission  insisted  that,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  reenforce  the 
army  in  the  field  with  those  elements  which  had  had  sufficient  training. 
By  those  elements  was  meant  our  police  force,  its  rank  and  file,  and  its 
oflicers.  For  among  the  police  were  to  be  found  a  considerable  number 
of  men  who  had  been  specially  trained  to  arms,  and  were  ready  for  im- 
mediate service.  Unfortunately,  this  desire,  already  twice  voiced  by  the 
Duma,  is  meeting  with  insurmountable  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Rut,  gentlemen,  this  measure  would  not  give  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  reenforce  the  army  and  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  the  country.  The  losses  which  the  army  suffered  and  is  suffering 

2*  Stenographic  Report  of  the  Duma,  Session  12,  August  19,  1915. 
General  Sukliomlinov. 
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are  great.  We  were  told  that  from  300,000  to  400,000  men  a  month  are 
needed  merely  to  make  good  our  losses.  If  such  reiinforcements  do  not 
come  in  time,  if  the  combat  units  are  not  immediately  brought  to 
strength,  our  army  may  almost  melt  away,  and  then  we  shall  no  longer 
have  our  living  wall  to  hold  back  the  pressure  of  the  enemy.  It  appears, 
according  to  the  explanations  of  the  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of 
War,  that  sometimes  the  need  of  rcenforcements  is  so  great  and  so  acute 
that,  in  circumstances  of  dire  necessity,  under  the  pressure  of  the  ur- 
gent demands  of  the  army  command,  it  becomes  indispensable  to  send 
into  the  front  trenches  units  which  have  not  had  training  enough. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reenforcement  of  the  army  has  been  carried  out  nei- 
ther systematically  nor  quickly  enough,  while  training  in  the  interior 
of  the  Empire  has  not  been  well  organized,  a  situation  has  been  created 
in  which  men  have  been  sent  to  the  combat  units  too  soon.  First  the 
training  lasted  two  months,  later  its  duration  was  one  month.  After 
four  weeks  of  training  men  little  prepared  have  been  sent  to  the  front. 

At  the  pi-esent  time  the  Ministry  of  War  wishes  to  take  another  meas- 
ure which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  in  the  right  direction  and,  as  it 
seems,  was  taken  by  our  enemy  long  ago.  The  Ministry  wishes  to  call 
out  at  one  and  the  same  time  men  to  a  number  exceeding  by  far  our 
monthly  losses,  to  recruit  men  in  enormous  numbers.  The  recruits  of 
1917  have  just  been  called  out;  this  will  give  us  from  700,000  to  800,- 
000.  Subsequently,  territorials  of  the  first  class  of  the  older  age  groups 
will  be  called;  they  will  do  guard  duty  on  roads  and  railways,  act  as 
garrison  troops,  etc.,  while  their  younger  comrades,  who  have  been  in 
the  army,  may  be  sent  to  the  front.  Next  come  the  teri-itorials  of  the 
second  class,  who  may  be  called  out  on  the  authority  of  the  bill  we  are 
considering  now,  and  who  complete  the  category  liable  to  such  a  call.  It 
is  intended,  according  to  the  explanation  of  a  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  War,  in  the  beginning  of  September  to  call  out  from  four 
to  six  of  the  younger  age  groups  of  the  said  territorials  of  the  second 
class.  Each  age  group  numbers  from  200,000  to  250,000  men,  which 
means  a  total  of  over  1,000,000,  plus  the  recruits  of  1917,  who  number 
more  than  700,000.  Thus,  the  Ministry  of  War  will  perhaps  obtain 
about  2,000,000  men  in  all.  A  certain  part  of  these  wiU  have  to  be  used 
at  once,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  to  make  good  army  losses ;  but  the 
remainder  will  be  trained  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod, for  four,  five,  or  perhaps  six  months,  so  that  a  fonnidable  force 
may  be  created  for  the  moment  when  a  sufficient  number  of  guns,  shells, 
rifles,  and  cartridges  will  be  at  our  disposal.  These  are  the  hopes  of  the 
Ministry,  they  are  also  our  hopes  :  we  expect  that,  after  several  months, 
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from  that  mass  of  men  undergoing  training  a  force  will  be  formed  for- 
midable enough  to  repulse  the  enemy. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  munitions,  equipment,  arms ;  nor 
is  it  enough  to  have  a  great  supply  of  men ;  it  is  requisite  that  they  be 
provided  with  leaders  and  commanders.  We  have  also  noted  that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  plan  whereby  the  campaign  may  be  conducted  sys- 
tematically. .  .  .  There  is  not  enough  coordination  between  the  man- 
agement of  military  affairs  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  authorities  at  the  front.  The  Commission,  on  several  occa- 
sions, voiced  a  wish  that  there  should  be  more  systematic  cooperation 
between  General  Headquarters  and  the  Ministry  of  War;  that  the 
former  should  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  resources  in  the  interior  while 
the  latter  should  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  needs  of  General  Headquar- 
ters ;  that  there  should  be  one  plan,  and  a  complete  coordination  of  the 
common  work  of  national  defense  .  .  . 

Our  reserve  of  men  who  have  not  yet  been  called  is  not  large  enough : 
the  number  of  territorials  of  the  second  class  amounts  approximately  to 
a  little  more  than  4,000,000.  Moreover,  the  oldest  age  group  in  that 
reserve  does  not  constitute  material  well  fitted  for  active  service.  Ex- 
perience with  the  older  age  groups  of  the  territorials  of  the  first  class 
who  have  been  called  up  has  shown  that  they  are  also  not  well  suited  for 
the  strain  of  modern  war.  Thus,  our  reserve  consists  of  a  number 
slightly  exceeding  4,000,000,  but  the  older  age  groups  must  be  regarded 
with  reservations.  Next  we  have  a  limited  contingent,  made  up  of  older 
age  groups  only,  of  the  territorials  of  the  first  class.  Finally,  there  is  a 
project  for  the  calling  out  next  year  of  those  born  in  1897,  or  strip- 
lings of  eighteen.  But  whoever  observed  the  191T  recruiting,  who  saw 
those  half-grown  boys,  must  have  decided  that  such  material  was  to  be 
used  with  care,  that  it  was  to  be  preserved  as  long  as  possible  and  called 
upon  only  in  a  great  emergency. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  even  it  will  have  to  be  drawn  upon  in  case 
of  urgent  need,  but  the  Commission,  as  it  considered  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  men,  remembered  that  there  still  remained  a  considerable  part 
of  tlie  population  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  not  been  liable  to  conscrip- 
tion. It  amounts  to  about  20,000,000  men,  and  it  consists  of  the  so- 
called  "non-Russian  peoples,"  including  the  IMohammcdans  of  Trans- 
Caucasia,  the  inhabitants  of  Turkestan,  the  natives  of  Siberia,  the  Kir- 
ghiz, etc.  Those  elements,  although  exempt  from  military  service,  have 
not  reconciled  themselves  to  exemption :  they  have  considered  it  to  be  an 
offensive  reflection  upon  them.  Statements  to  that  effect,  we  know,  have 
been  made  by  the  Kirghiz,  and  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Trans-Caucasia ; 
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they  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they  should  not,  why  they  could 
not  do  their  military  duty.  There  are  approximately  10,00(),()()0  males 
in  those  groups ;  consequently,  if  we  assume  that  only  5  per  cent  are  fit 
for  military  service,  we  shall  then  obtain  a  contingent  of  500,000  men. 
You  see,  gentlemen,  that  as  regards  the  question  of  supplies  of  men, 
although  our  position  is,  by  much,  more  favorable  than  that  of  our 
enemy,  although  we  can  struggle  on  for  many,  many  months,  while  using 
that  supply  of  men,  we  are  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  say  to  our  Ministry 
of  War:  Remember  that  that  supply  is  the  last;  remember  that  you 
have  to  use  it  with  the  greatest  care;  remember  that,  unlike  your  prede- 
cessors, you  must  not  do  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  men  will  be  used  at 
random  and  lost  in  vain.  Precious,  priceless  is  the  blood  they  shed  for 
their  country;  treat  them  with  thoughtful  judgment,  spare  every  single 
life;  do  your  best  to  give  them  the  most  thorough  training;  do  your 
best — and  this  constitutes  A'our  main  duty — to  give  them,  disregarding 
all  obstacles,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  influential,  better  instruc- 
tors, better  commanders,  and  better  leaders. 

In  the  speech  of  M.  Shingarev  the  question  of  the  supply  of  men, 
as  it  presented  itself  in  Russia  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  has  been  set 
forth  with  great  completeness.  But  those  words  in  which  he  requests 
that  the  Government  should  take  the  police  and  send  them  to  the 
front,  sound  a  somewhat  shrill  and  discordant  note  in  that  weighty 
speech,  full  of  serious  arguments. 

Colonel  Engelhardfs  Criticism. 

In  this  connection  the  criticisms  made  by  Colonel  Engelhardt,-^  a 
former  member  of  the  Duma,  and  of  its  Military  and  Naval  Commis- 
sion in  which  he  played  an  important  part,  are  worth  noting.  The 
debates  during  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  call  out  the  territorials 
of  the  second  class 

proved  that  even  the  members  of  the  Duma  little  understood  how  many 
men  were  needed  both  for  the  front  and  for  services  in  the  rear.  On  the 
initiative  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Duma,  a  wish  was  expressed  that  the 
police  should  be  sent  to  the  front.  The  suggestion  was  eagerly  sup- 
ported by  the  extreme  left  represented  by  M.  Kerensky.  This  measure 
would  inevitably  have  ruined  our  police  forces.  As  a  result  of  substituting 
men  inexperienced  and  physically  second  rate  for  trained  policemen,  un- 
questionably one  of  the  foundations  on  which  are  based  the  maintenance 

"  Engelhardt,  op.  c'lt.,  Part  II,  pp.  33-36. 
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of  order  in  the  interior  would  have  been  weakened — a  situation  which 
might  have  formed  part  of  the  program  of  the  party  bent  on  revolution; 
but  the  tactics  of  the  right  wing  in  that  question  were  beyond  under- 
standing. Complete  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  things  could  be  the 
only  explanation.  In  vain  did  the  member,  who  reported  the  bill  to  the 
Commission,  strive  to  explain  that  a  replacement  of  experienced  police- 
men by  retired  men,  while  undermining  the  efficiency  of  the  police  force 
in  the  troublous  times  of  war,  would  not  contribute  much  to  the  army. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  number  of  policemen,  in  both  city  and  country,  did 
not  amount  to  even  45,000,^*  of  whom  only  two-thirds  could  be  called 
for  service  in  the  army,  being  still  within  the  age  limit.  Inasmuch  as  re- 
enforcements  of  more  than  300,000  a  month  were  needed,  the  30,000 
policemen,  even  if  sent  to  the  front,  would  fonn  only  one-tenth  of  one 
monthly  contingent ;  moreover,  such  an  insignificant  reenforcement 
would  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  our  police  themselves.  Despite  the  obvi- 
ous absurdity  of  the  measure,  against  which  the  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  strongly  protested,  a  resolution  that  the  meas- 
ure be  adopted  was  carried  by  the  votes  of  the  right  and  left  wings  of 
the  Duma. 

Thus,  M.  Shingarev's  request  that  the  police  be  sent  to  the  front 
was  a  concession  made  by  him  to  a  primitive  kind  of  reasoning,  on 
the  one  liand,  and  to  politics,  on  the  other.  His  indignation  against 
Sukhomlinov's  activities  at  the  Ministry  of  War  is  an  expression  of 
the  general  indignation  felt  everywhere.  His  warning  against  the 
popular  belief  that  Russia  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men  shows 
profound  foresight.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  Shingarev's 
speech  is  its  final  words.  In  those  words  he  touched  upon  an  outstand- 
ing but  evil  feature,  which,  from  of  old,  had  been  characteristic  of 
Russian  tactics,  that  is,  the  heedless  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Rus- 
sia's soldiers.  Does  that  heedlessness  result  from  influences  of  orien- 
tal collectivism  which  attaches  little  value  to  individual  life?  Was  it 
the  consequence  of  insufficient  preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
conmiand,  incapable  of  methodical  procedure  and  preferring,  during 
the  conduct  of  military  operations,  to  take  a  chance.''  We  think  that 
it  was  the  result  of  the  whole  intricate  complex  of  causes  underlying 
the  general  retardation  of  the  development  of  Russia  in  comparison 
with  other  civilized  nations.  It  is  of  special  interest  that  that  funda- 
mental criticism  of  Russian  military  leadership,  which  had  been  no- 

^*  Information  received  from  the  Police  Department  in  1915. 
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ticed  by  Peter  the  Great  who  demanded  that  victories  should  be  won 
with  "httle  blood,"  was  formulated,  for  the  first  time  since  then,  not 
from  the  chair  of  the  General  Staff  College,  but  from  the  Duma. 

Memorandum  of  the  Special  Council  for  National  Defense. 

By  the  end  of  1916,  as  has  been  said,  the  supply  of  men  in  the 
category  of  the  territorials  of  the  second  class  was  nearly  exhausted. 
Russia  was  faced  with  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  recruiting  her 
armed  force,  a  situation  which  seemed  incredible  to  the  average  ob- 
server. The  first  alarm  was  again  sounded  by  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islative bodies.  Twenty-eight  members  of  the  Duma  and  of  the  State 
Council,  who  were  also  members  of  the  Special  Council  for  National 
Defense,  considered  it  their  duty  to  submit,  in  that  connection,  a 
memorandum  to  the  Emperor  through  M.  Rodzianko,  President  of 
the  Duma.  The  author  of  this  memorandum  was  Vladimir  I.  Gurko, 
a  member  of  the  State  Council.  Its  complete  text,  which  has  never 
been  published,  was  as  follows : 

Your  Imperial  Majesty:  Having  taken  part  for  more  than  a  year  in 
the  work  of  the  Special  Council  for  National  Defense,  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  Your  Majesty's  command,  we  have  considered  it  our 
duty  to  scrutinize  all  questions  relating  to  the  organization  of  our 
army,  including  those  whose  examination  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
set  task  of  the  Council,  inasmuch  as  we  have  assumed  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  measures  tending  to  prepare  victory  was  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  correct  solution  of  all  questions  referring  to  defense. 
So  long  as  the  questions  outside  the  competency  of  the  Special  Council 
did  not  seem  to  us  as  having  an  exceptional  significance  and  State  im- 
portance, we  confined  our  activities  within  the  limits  set  down  in  the 
Regulations  of  that  Council,  and  did  not  consider  it  our  duty  to  express 
our  opinion  with  regard  to  those  questions.  But  at  the  present  time, 
Your  Majesty,  we  are  confronted  with  a  question  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  of  such  importance  for  the  fate  of  our  country,  and,  further- 
more, is  so  alarming  and  even  formidable,  that,  not  having  been  author- 
ized to  consider  it  at  the  Council,  we,  as  your  subjects,  have  held  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  submit  this  question  to  you  directly.  So  much  the  more 
do  we  consider  it  our  duty  since  the  danger  with  which  our  countrv  is 
threatened  can  be  put  aside  only  by  measures  emanating  from  Your 
Majesty.  This  question  relates  to  the  further  recruiting  of  the  army, 
for  which  a  monthly  contingent  of  300,000  men  is  needed.  From  a  table 
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herewith  it  may  be  seen  that,  not  counting  the  14,500,000  men  called  up 
to  this  time,  there  remain,  out  of  the  total  of  26,000,000  men  liable  to 
military  service,  aged  from  eighteen  to  forty-three,  11,500,000.  This 
number,  at  first  glance,  seems  enormous  and  sufficient  to  reenforce  the 
army  for  a  long  time.  But  after  a  closer  examination  of  the  various 
categories  of  which  this  number  is  made  up,  a  different  conclusion  is 
reached.  It  consists  (1)  of  2,000,000  men  who  remain  in  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  of  emigrants  and  of  those  who,  in  violation  of 
the  law,  evade  military  service;  (2)  of  5,000,000  men  absolutely  unfit, 
on  account  of  physical  defects,  for  military  service  (this  figure  is,  of 
course,  approximate;  it  has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
obtained  after  a  partial  reexamination  of  those  who  had  been  rejected 
as  not  coming  quite  up  to  the  required  physical  standards)  ;  and  (3)  of 
3,000,000  men  who  cannot  be  taken  from  the  country  because  they  con- 
stitute the  minimum  of  able-bodied  males  indispensable  for  war  indus- 
try, railroads,  and  the  various  branches  of  State  administration. 

Thus,  if  the  three  categories  mentioned  above  are  excluded,  the  re- 
mainder available  as  reenforcements  will  amount,  approximately,  only 
to  1,500,000;  and  this  remainder  consists  first  of  youths  of  eighteen, 
the  750,000  recruits  of  1919  who  unquestionably,  after  sufficient  train- 
ing, will  be  excellent  material ;  and  second,  of  men  either  over  forty,  ter- 
ritorials of  the  second  class,  age  groups  189-i  and  1895  (about  150,- 

000)  ,  or  those  who,  after  a  reexamination,  may  be  found  fit  for  service 
(about  600,000).  These  two  categories,  of  far  from  equal  value,  a  total 
of  1,500,000,  represent  our  whole  supply  of  men  as  yet  unused.  Conse- 
quentl}',  if  a  monthl}'  contingent  of  300,000  men  will  be  needed  as  re- 
enforcements,  in  five  months,  to  go  on  with  the  war,  we  shall  be  using 
our  depot  battalions,  that  is,  the  last  resources  of  the  fighting  strength 
of  any  army,  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  replace  them. 

But,  perhaps,  by  certain  changes  in  the  present  law,  it  will  be  possible 
to  find  men  who,  up  to  now,  have  not  been  called  upon.  There,  however, 
only  two  measures  can  be  suggested :  the  enlisting  of  non-Russian 

1)  eo})les,  now  exempt  from  military  service,  and  of  men  from  forty-three 
to  fifty,  as  is  being  done  in  enemy  countries. 

Of  these  measures  only  the  former  can  be  considered  desirable  or  even 
necessary,  especially  in  the  case  of  certain  warlike  tribes,  now  reluc- 
tantly giving  service  in  the  labor  detachments,  into  which  some  of  them 
have  been  drafted,  but  likely  to  become  excellent  war  material.  But  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  that  source  can  furnish  a  considerable  contin- 
gent, not  only  because  the  number  of  such  non-Russians,  exempt  from 
military  service,  is  small,  but  also  because  not  all  who  are  of  military 
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value  could  be  drawn  upon  at  once.  As  regards  older  men,  those  past 
forty-three,  to  call  them  out  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  absolutely  out 
of  the  question,  even  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they,  for  the  most  part, 
would  be  able  neither  to  fight  nor  to  work  efficiently  in  the  rear,  and 
they  would  constitute  only  additional  mouths  that  would  have  to  be  fed 
by  those  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  country  at  large. 

Here,  too.  Your  Majesty,  arises  another  question,  not  less  alarming 
than  that  of  future  recruiting  and  closely  connected  with  the  latter — 
we  mean  the  ever-increasing  shortage  of  labor  in  all  the  important 
branches  of  national  economy,  including  those  enterprises  at  work  to 
meet  the  numerous  and  enormous  needs  of  the  anny.  No  matter  what 
measure,  tending  to  develop  this  or  that  branch  of  industry,  has  lately 
been  under  deliberation  in  the  Special  Council,  invariably  we  have  been 
confronted  with  one  and  the  same  obstacle:  there  are  no  men.  Even  the 
production  of  heavy  shells,  so  needed  by  us,  and  urged  so  energetically 
by  the  Artillery  Department,  meets  with  the  same  difficulty.  The  Chief 
of  that  Department  has  reported  to  the  Special  Council  that,  if  he  could 
not  obtain  30,000  workmen,  wherever  available,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
put  production  on  the  proper  basis,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  find  these  needed  men.  The  same  holds  true  with 
regard  to  private  industry,  on  which  army  work  is  based.  There  are  not 
enough  men  in  the  coal  mines,  not  enougli  smelting  metal,  yet  the  de- 
mand for  coal  and  metal  has  increased.  Factories  are  systematically 
luring  workmen  in  other  factories  to  come  to  them,  so  that  a  special  law 
has  been  suggested  to  meet  that  evil.  This  shortage  of  men  is  likewise 
felt  in  the  countryside.  One  of  the  gi'eatest  handicaps  in  the  supply  of 
food  lies  in  the  lack  of  men  to  cart  our  grain  to  the  railways.  The  beet- 
sugar  factories  have  been  unable,  for  like  reasons,  to  dig  and  harvest 
the  whole  crop  of  beets.  Farming  work,  threshing  and  fall  ploughing, 
was  finished  late,  and  it  put  an  exti-eme  strain  on  the  whole  rural  popu- 
lation. 

Briefly,  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  State  and  the  life  of  the  country 
are  suffering,  it  is  clear,  from  a  shortage  of  men.  To  that,  it  seems,  a 
reply  might  be  made  that  the  percentage  of  men  called  to  service  is  con- 
siderably smaller  in  Russia,  compared  with  the  whole  population,  than 
in  enemy  countries,  and  especially  in  that  of  our  ally,  France.  In  Russia 
about  10  per  cent,  and  in  France  about  16  per  cent,  have  been  called  to 
the  colors.  But  our  national  economy  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of 
France.  Our  enormous  tracts  of  land,  with  a  widely  scattered  popula- 
tion, our  little  developed  urban  centers,  our  insufficient  railroads  and 
bad  ordinary  roads  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year,  along  with  the 
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fact  that  our  mines  and  coal  fields,  so  indispensable  for  the  production 
of  ammunition,  are  situated  in  the  pai-t  of  the  Empire  lying  far  away 
from  most  of  our  smelting  works  and  mills,  finally,  our  climate,  compel- 
ling, as  it  does,  our  people  to  make  great  efforts  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  and  to  cope  with  the  snow — all  this  makes 
necessary  in  our  country  so  much  additional  work  and  consequently 
calls  for  so  many  extra  working  hands,  that  in  western  Europe  there  is 
nothing  comparable.  Moreover,  the  insignificant  number  of  mechanical 
motors  in  Russia,  in  comparison,  for  instance,  with  France  (in  1908, 
steam  engine  horse  power  in  France  was  fifteen  times  what  it  was  in 
Russia),  and  the  low  productivity  of  the  Russian  workman,  in  compari- 
son with  the  workman  of  western  Europe,  which  is  caused  by  many  fac- 
tors, means  that  the  withdrawal  of  10  per  cent  of  our  population  from 
productive  work  seems  to  have  a  more  unfavorable  effect  on  the  general 
course  of  our  national  economy  than  the  effect  produced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  16  per  cent  in  France. 

In  particular,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  enlistment  of  skilled 
workers,  in  number  insignificant  in  Russia,  coupled  with  the  substitu- 
tion for  them  of  labor  not  accustomed  to  specialized  and  complex  work, 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  total  number  of  factory  workers,  which, 
however,  was  not  followed  by  an  increase  in  output.  Coal-mining,  in 
that  respect,  has  suffered  most :  inasmuch  as  inexperienced  miners  were 
substituted  for  experienced  ones,  the  increase  in  number  from  170,000 
to  250,000  has  resulted  only  in  a  slight  increase  in  coal  production. 
Furthermore,  the  shortage  not  only  of  mechanics,  but  of  blacksmiths 
and  locksmiths  is  so  great  that  even  farming  has  been  affected,  since  the 
simplest  repairs  of  agricultural  implements  cannot  be  made.  Yet  the 
area  under  cultivation  merely  in  European  Russia,  without  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  the  enemy,  exceeds  72,000,000  deciatines,^""  and  the 
hay-producing  area,  20,000,000  dcciatines,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the 
areas  of  France  and  Germany,  taken  together.  To  till  and  reap  that 
gigantic  area  by  sheer  man  power,  without  the  assistance  of  proper 
implements,  is  something  which  the  people  still  at  work  in  the  interior 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do.  The  recalling  of  the  skilled  workmen  from 
the  ranks,  with  a  view  to  using  them  in  the  rear  in  accordance  with  their 
s])ecial  qualifications,  is  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  getting  from  every 
man  that  maximum  of  productive  work  of  which  he  is  ca})able.  Beyond 
question,  an  ex]K'rienccd  smith,  for  instance,  may  be  incomparably  more 
useful  doing  the  work  of  national  defense  in  a  factor}'  than  in  the 
trenches. 


One  dcciatine 


=  2.7  acres. 
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From  all  that  has  been  said,  Your  Majesty  will  see  that  further  to  rc- 
enforce  the  army  from  the  supply  of  men  still  in  Russia  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  men  a  month,  is  not  only  absolutely  impracticable,  but  that 
even  the  enlistment  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  part  of  the  grown-up 
male  population  still  remaining,  and  engaged  in  work  connected  with 
national  defense,  is  impossible  without  seriously  impairing  the  whole 
organism  of  the  State.  Moreover,  those  still  at  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  contingent  of  1919,  are,  neither  in  age  nor  in  physical  qualifica- 
tions, material  fitted  for  the  army.  Does  this  mean,  however,  that  any 
further  increase  in  the  number  of  soldiers,  that  the  preservation  unim- 
paired of  the  fighting  strength  of  our  army  is  impossible.''  We  are 
strongly  of  the  belief  that  it  is  not  so.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  bringing  the  War  to  a  victorious  end  and  having  full  confi- 
dence in  the  final  triumph  of  Russia's  arms,  we  have  found  a  way  of 
keeping  our  army  at  the  present  strength.  It  lies  in  these,  the  following, 
two  measures :  the  first  consists  in  reenforcing  the  fighting  element  of 
the  army  b}'  using  men  now  serving  in  the  rear;  the  second  in  reducing 
our  monthly  losses  at  the  front. 

No  army  now  waging  the  War  has  so  enormous  a  percentage  in  the 
rear  as  has  our  army.  For  instance,  in  the  French,  the  ratio,  in  num- 
bers, of  the  rear — not  counting  the  depot  battalions — as  compared  with 
the  front  is  1 :2,  whereas  in  our  army  it  is  2y^  :1,  that  is,  it  is  more  than 
four  times  as  large.  Of  course,  our  peculiar  conditions,  those  conditions 
which  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  leave  behind  for  the  regular  work  of 
the  country  a  greater  number  of  able-bodied  men  than  that  in  the  west, 
are  one  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  above  ratio ;  but  the  difference,  as 
it  stands  now,  is  out  of  all  proportion.  This  state  of  things  calls  for  at- 
tention so  much  the  more  since  it  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  grow :  our 
rear  units  are  steadily  increasing,  and  they  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
front,  at  the  expense  of  the  fighting  men,  as  has  been  made  especially 
plain  during  the  present  summer. 

We  know  that  you.  Your  Majesty,  have  given  your  attention  to  that 
— we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  it  outright — formidable  phenomenon, 
and  that  an  army  order  to  that  effect  has  been  issued  by  you.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  to  suppress  the  evil  an  order  does  not  suffice.  That  good 
results  may  be  obtained  it  seems  necessary  to  send  representatives  spe- 
cially authorized  to  all  rear  units,  including  the  depot  battalions,  whose 
staffs  in  charge  of  supplies  have  also  grown  out  of  proportion,  and  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  those  units  to  a  minimum.  The  cleaning  up  of  the 
surplus  men  in  the  rear  is  necessary  not  only  to  reenforce  the  army  with 
new  elements,  but  also  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  rear  units  which  in- 
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evitably  is  affected  by  the  presence  of  idle  men.  To  reduce  the  number  of 
men  in  the  rear  by  one-quarter  at  least  would  give  a  new  contingent  of 
more  than  1,000,000  fighting  men,  or  considerably  more  than  could  be 
raised  in  the  country,  without  impairing  its  normal  life,  and  of  a  far 
better  quality  from  the  physical  point  of  view.  The  filling  of  gaps  in  the 
army  might  also  be  made  considerably  easier  by  increasing  the  number 
of  men,  rated  as  lightly  wounded,  who  return  to  the  ranks  after  their 
wounds  have  healed.  In  that  respect  it  would  be  necessary  to  discontinue 
the  evacuation  of  lightly  wounded  men  into  the  interior  and  to  open 
hospitals  for  that  category  of  wounded  in  the  immediate  rear.  This 
measure  has  been  carried  out  in  part  in  the  army  of  General  Lechitsky, 
and  good  results  have  been  obtained.  Should  it  be  put  into  play  on  a 
larger  scale,  that  would  save  the  necessity  of  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  men  over  long  distances,  often  under  conditions  which  do  not 
contribute  to  their  quick  recovery,  and  would  make  it  possible  to  keep 
the  lightly  wounded  in  closer  contact  with  the  front  and  military  disci- 
pline as  well  as  to  send  them  back,  after  recovery,  to  their  uni  s,  which 
is  of  no  small  importance.  But  as  all  wounded,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, are  evacuated  into  the  interior,  the  comfortable  conditions  in  which 
they  live  when  they  are  treated  at  the  hospitals  in  the  central  part  of 
the  Empire,  are  so  different  from  the  hard  conditions  of  life  in  the 
trenches  that  a  tendency,  natural  and  inevitable,  to  evade  the  return  to 
the  front  grows  up  among  evacuated  men.  This  frame  of  mind  cannot 
be  disregarded  because  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  after  all,  depends  on  it. 
However,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  men  which  may  be  taken  from 
the  rear  units,  and  whatever  contingent  of  wounded  men  may  be  counted 
on  to  return,  after  their  recover^',  to  the  front,  in  a  war  of  long  dura- 
tion to  furnish  men  at  the  rate  of  300,000  a  month  will  exhaust  such 
supplies.  Therefore,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  efforts  of 
the  conunanders  at  the  front  must  be  directed  to  lessening  the  need  of 
reenforcements,  in  other  words,  to  making  the  losses  smaller. 

Your  Majesty,  in  the  initial  period  of  the  War  you  were  graciously 
pleased  to  express  an  idea  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  many  of 
your  subjects.  On  October  1,  191 -i,  addressing  the  cadets  promoted  to 
be  oflicers,  you  spoke  as  follows :  "Remember  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
vou  :  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  your  courage  and  bravery,  but  I 
need  vour  lives;  because  useless  losses  in  the  officers'  corps  may  lead  to 
serious  coiisecjuences.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  you  will  give  his  life 
willingly  when  it  becomes  necessary,  but  do  it  only  in  case  of  exceptional 
urgency.  In  other  words,  I  am  asking  you  to  care  for  yourselves." 

The  wisdom  expressed  in  Uiese  words  of  our  Emperor  has  not  been 
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appreciated,  we  regret  to  say,  as  it  should  have  been,  by  the  army  and 
its  subordinate  leaders.  The  principle  of  sparing  human  life  has  not 
properly  been  observed.  Young  officers,  despite  Your  Majesty's  instruc- 
tion, have  not  had  regard  for  themselves;  nor  have  they,  or  the  army, 
been  spared  by  their  leaders.  A  different  feeling  has  taken  root  among 
the  men,  that  the  road  to  victory,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  technical 
equipment,  ought  most  largely  to  be  opened  at  the  price  of  human 
blood.  As  a  result,  while  the  monthly  losses  of  our  Allies  gradually  and 
steadily  decrease — in  France  they  are  equal  at  present  to  one-half  of 
their  number  in  the  initial  months  of  the  War — on  our  front  they  re- 
main without  change,  and  even  have  a  tendency  to  increase.  It  is  of 
pressing  importance  to  instil  it  in  all  leaders  of  our  army  that  waste  of 
human  life,  regardless  of  humanitarian  considerations,  cannot  be  toler- 
ated— because  our  supply  of  men  is  far  from  being  inexhaustible.  This 
is  necessary  not  only  for  the  preservation  intact  of  the  fighting  strength 
of  our  troops  until  the  victorious  end  of  the  War,  but  also  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  rear,  inasmuch  as  a  disorgan- 
ized rear  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army. 

We  must  have  recourse  to  a  well  developed  and  widely  applied  system 
of  protective  measures,  the  use  of  helmets,  shoulder-pieces,  improved 
fortifications,  etc.  But  most  important  of  all,  to  substitute  lead,  steel 
and  explosives  for  the  power  whose  source  is  human  blood. 

Your  Majesty,  as  your  subjects  and  as  members  of  the  Special  Coun- 
cil for  National  Defense,  duty  imperatively  urges  us  to  say  that  the 
material  resources  of  the  Russian  army  are  growing  every  day  and  that 
the  production  of  heavy  shells,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  be  kept 
in  the  country,  will  be  put  on  a  proper  basis,  that  the  extraordinary 
measures  now  being  taken  with  the  object  of  developing  armament  and 
aviation  will  bring  good  results,  and  that  it  would  be  calamitous  if,  at 
the  moment  when  Russia  found  herself  equipped  with  guns,  shells  and 
aircraft,  she  would  lack  men — in  other  words,  that  one  force  which  up 
to  now  we  had  considered  inexhaustible. 

On  the  strength  of  everything  said  above,  we  take  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting to  Your  Imperial  Majesty  for  consideration  the  following  meas- 
ures which,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  are  absolutely  necessary:  (1)  A  re- 
fusal further  to  reenforce  the  army  at  the  expense  of  the  population  still 
remaining  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  next  contingent  of  re- 
cruits of  1919,  and  of  subsequent  contingents  which  will  have  completed 
their  eighteenth  year;  (2)  the  gradual  drafting  into  military  service  of 
non-Russian  peoples  who  are  exempted  by  law;  (3)  the  return  to  the 
factories  of  skilled  men  and  the  substitution  for  them  at  the  front  of  an 
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equal  number  of  those  who,  once  rejected,  have,  after  reexamination, 
been  found  fit  for  military  service,  and  also  of  the  remaining  territorials 
of  the  second  class;  (4)  the  reiinforcing  of  the  front,  that  is,  of  com- 
batants at  the  expense  of  rear  units,  and  also  the  opening  of  hospitals 
for  the  sbghtly  wounded  adjacent  to  the  front  so  that  they  will  not  be 
evacuated  into  the  interior  of  the  country;  (5)  careful  regard  for  the 
lives  of  our  men  in  battle,  coupled  with  a  patience  to  await  the  increase 
of  technical  equipment,  essential  for  dealing  the  enemy  the  final  blow. 

General  Shuvaev's  Letter. 

The  profound  comprehension  of  the  true  state  of  things  shown  by 
the  authors  of  the  memorandum  is  so  much  the  more  striking  since 
tliere  was  no  such  comprehension  in  the  highest  quarters  of  the  army. 
Tliis  lack  of  understanding  of  the  actual  situation  comes  out  plainly 
in  the  reply  to  the  memorandum,  written  at  General  Headquarters. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  reply  was  written  during  the 
absence,  through  sickness,  of  General  Alexeev,  Chief  of  Staff,  who, 
beyond  doubt,  would  have  taken  a  different  attitude  toward  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  these  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Duma  and  the 
State  Council.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  among  the  personnel  of  the 
High  Command  there  were  very  few  who  would  reason  as  a  statesman 
should.  General  Basil  T.  Gurko,  a  brother  of  the  writer  of  the  memo- 
randum, who  was  temporarily  replacing  General  Alexeev,  was  no  ex- 
ception. 

After  the  removal  of  General  Sukhomlinov  the  new  IMinistry  of 
War  began  to  understand  the  actual  situation  better  than  did  the 
Headquarters.  This  may  also  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  being 
directly  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  man  power,  the  Ministry 
was  above  all  forced  to  realize  that  the  sources  of  such  man  power 
were  nearing  exhaustion. 

In  his  letter  of  December  8,  1916,  General  Shuvaev,  who  suc- 
ceeded General  Polivanov,  wrote  to  General  Gurko  as  follows : 

On  many  occasions  I  have  called  the  attention  of  General  Alexeev 
...  to  the  fact  that  in  the  near  future  the  remaining  contingents  of 
men  liable  to  military  service  will  bo  exhausted;  therefore,  in  order  that 
the  army  may  be  ko])t  at  its  present  strength,  it  is  necessary  as  soon  as 
])()ssib]e  to  take  the  most  decisive  steps  with  a  view  both  to  making  the 
most  careful  use  of  reenforcements  and  to  finding  within  the  army 
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sources  of  further  reenforcement  of  the  combat  troops  by  a  most  dras- 
tic reduction  of  non-combatant  elements,  the  percentage  of  which  is  at 
least  twice  as  great.  A  commission  formed  according  to  my  instructions 
of  the  representatives  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  various  departments, 
the  Adjutant  Genei-al  of  General  Headquarters  being  a  member,  has, 
after  careful  deliberation,  worked  out  a  whole  series  of  measures  which 
it  is  imperative  to  carry  out  energetically  and  immediately  if  we  are  to 
make  a  certainty  of  the  further  reenforcement  of  the  army.  If  those 
measures  are  not  carried  out  energetically  and  on  the  broadest  scale, 
further  replacement  of  losses  will  become  soon  absolutely  impossible  .  .  . 

General  Shuvaev's  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  in  whicli 
recruiting  sources  were  listed  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  were  set 
down ;  and  it  also  informed  General  Gurko  that,  in  view  of  the  memo- 
randum submitted  to  His  INIajesty  by  the  members  of  the  Duma  and 
the  State  Council,  on  November  29  the  contents  of  the  letter  had 
been  reported  to  the  Emperor  at  Tsarskoe  Selo. 

In  the  statement  attached  to  the  letter  of  the  Minister  of  War,  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  defects  of  the  Conscription  Law.  The  ex- 
emptions which  the  law  was  granting  constituted  openings,  as  it 
were,  through  which  many  capable  of  service  escaped  it.  All  such  ex- 
emptions were  to  be  scrutinized,  and  their  granting  carefully 
checked  up. 

Effects  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Revolution,  which  broke  out  in  February-March,  1917, 
brought  this  work  to  an  end.  In  the  state  of  chaos  which  developed 
in  the  country,  any  regular  recruiting  was  out  of  the  question.  Un- 
der the  pretext  that  they  were  "^defending  the  Revolution"  the  depot 
battalions,  making  up  the  garrison  of  Petrograd,  had  obtained  a 
promise  that  they  would  not  be  sent  to  the  front,  and  the  Provisional 
Government  did  not  dare  to  use  them  as  army  reenforcements.  Re- 
enforcements  from  other  depot  battalions  wei-e  very  unwilling  to 
serve;  desertions  from  the  trains,  on  their  way  to  the  front,  increased 
enormously.  The  Provisional  Government,  persisting  in  its  decision 
to  continue  the  War  until  "the  final  victory,"  was  in  a  tragic  posi- 
tion, which  w^as  made  even  worse  by  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  masses  to  go  on  with  the  War,  the  supply  of 
men  was  coming  to  an  end. 
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The  situation  of  the  Provisional  Government  has  been  clearly  out- 
lined in  a  letter  of  its  last  Minister  of  War,  General  Verkhovsky.  On 
September  4,  1917,  he  wrote  to  General  Alexeev: 

Despite  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  War  to  reenforce 
the  army,  it  has  become  obvious  that  the  lack  of  men  has  not  only  not 
been  made  good,  but  has  increased.  According  to  a  statement  of  the 
Adjutant  General  at  the  latest  conference  held  at  Headquarters  on 
August  25,  the  shortage  on  all  fronts  then  amounted  to  674,000.  This 
situation  shows  with  the  greatest  clearness  that  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  continue  the  War  on  the  scale  on  which  it  has  so  far  been 
conducted.  We  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  country  has 
entered  upon  the  fourth  year  of  war — a  war  whose  hardships  are  with- 
out precedent.  More  than  15,000,000  workers  have  been  taken  for  serv- 
ice. The  economic  life  of  the  country,  in  every  branch,  has  been  utterly 
disorganized.  To  put  any  further  strain  upon  the  country's  strength  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  need  has  arisen  of  at  once  taking  the  most  de- 
cisive steps ;  and  to  do  it  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  sources  of 
man  power  still  remain  in  the  country. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  interior  somewhere  between  450,000  and 
500,000  men,  who  form  the  depot  regiment  which  may  be  sent  to  reen- 
force the  infantry.  .  .  .  This  number  may  be  increased,  if  we  deprive 
the  army  of  men  assigned  for  special  work,  by  from  200,000  to  300,000. 
Thus  we  ma_y  possibly  have  700,000  or  800,000  men ;  and  this  is  the 
last  resource  on  which  we  can  depend  for  the  continuance  and  ending  of 
the  War  .  .  . 

It  is  true  that,  in  addition  to  the  sources  for  recruiting  pointed  out 
above,  other  contingents  in  the  interior  and  not  yet  called  out,  may 
serve  tlie  same  end  .  .  .  but  the  number  of  men  in  such  categories^"  is 
insignificant  and  uncertain.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  as  a 
basis  for  our  calculations.  Thus  it  follows  that,  should  we  succeed  in 
making  good  the  present  shortage  of  men,  it  would  still  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  maintain  the  present  strength  of  the  army,  because  there 
would  be  no  further  recruiting  fields.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  an  energetic  decision — to  decrease  the  size  of  the  army  and  main- 
tain it  from  the  material  which  the  army  possesses  in  itself. 

Fate  decreed  that  measures  proposed  by  General  Verkhovsky 
should  not  bo  carried  out.  In  seven  weeks  the  Bolshevist  coup  took 
place,  and  Russia  left  the  Allied  ranks. 

Tliose  possibly  found  fit  after  rcexaniiiialion,  evacuated  men,  deserters, 

etc. 
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Skilled  Labor. 

According  to  the  data  of  the  Central  Statistical  Department"^  the 
number  of  men  liable  to  military  service  but  granted  deferment 
amounted  on  October  1,  1916,  to  2,176,362.  By  the  end  of  the  War 
this  number  was  at  least  2,500,000,  or  more  than  16  per  cent  of  the 
total  called  to  the  colors,  as  computed  above.  If  we  considered  the 
absolute  figures  onl}',  it  might  be  thought  that  the  question  of  ex- 
empting skilled  workmen^^  had  been  easily  solved.  However,  a  differ- 
ent impression  will  be  obtained  if  we  go  moi'e  deeply  into  the  ques- 
tion. 

Any  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  exempting  the  skilled 
workers  from  army  service  during  war  must  be  a  very  complex  one. 
As  it  constitutes  freeing  the  exempted  man  from  the  duty  of  offer- 
ing his  life  to  his  country,  it  may  easily  depart  from  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  actual  State  necessity  and  become  a  path  by  which,  under 
a  fictitious  sanction  of  law,  risk  to  life  may  be  evaded.  Only  nations 
possessing  a  high  degree  of  development,  nations  deeply  imbued  with 
the  sense  of  social  duty  and  social  justice,  ai'e  in  a  position  correctly 
to  solve  that  complicated  question.  Russia,  as  she  entered  the  War  in 
1914,  was  far  from  having  reached  such  a  point.  Moreover,  the  idea 
that  modern  war  is  waged  not  only  by  armies,  but  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, existed  in  theory  but  not  in  actual  fact.  The  Conscription  Law 
foresaw  only  the  exempting  from  service  of  those  doing  the  work  of 
the  State,  laboring  in  State  factories,  on  the  railroads,  etc.  General 
Sukhomlinov  and  his  collaborators  thought  that  they  could  wage  a 
war,  relying  only  on  these  little-developed  State  industries.  Thus, 
from  the  first  day  of  general  mobilization,  the  collaboration  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  country  in  the  work  of  supplying  the  army  with  modern 
material  was  made  difficult. 

During  the  mobilization  of  July,  1914  [writes  Colonel  Engelhardt],^* 
numbers  of  skilled  factory  workers  were  enlisted.  .  .  .  The  representa- 
tives of  industry,  whose  interests  were  affected  directly  by  the  calling 
out  of  skilled  men,  were  the  first  to  raise  their  voices  and  toll  of  tlie 

Rossi/a  V  Mirovoi  Voine,  Table  70,  p.  88,  and  note  to  Table  70,  p.  16. 
By  "skilled  workmen"  we  mean  men  engaged  in  any  work  requiring  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  skill,  and  not  merely  skilled  factory  workers. 
2"  Engelhardt,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  pp.  18-22. 
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necessity  of  a  more  prudent  attitude.  But  the  military  authorities, 
guided  by  the  principle — narrowly  interpreted  by  them — which  says 
that  "the  rear  must  sacrifice  everything  to  the  front,"  at  first  remained 
deaf.  However,  when  the  withdrawal  of  skilled  factory  workers  and 
miners  resulted  in  a  decreased  output,  this  dangerous  condition  little  by 
little  began  to  be  realized  by  the  central  military  administration  and 
the  country  at  large.  Yet  the  military  bureaucracy,  hypnotized  by  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  front,  did  not  realize,  up  to  the  end  of  the  War, 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  front  the  withdrawal  of  productive  elements 
from  the  interior  should  not  have  been  carried  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
Our  Ministry  of  War  was,  in  that  respect,  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
While  it  could  well  understand  what  great  need  of  men  there  was  both 
at  the  front  and  in  our  industries,  which  were  working  feverishly,  it  was 
not  in  a  position,  owing  to  its  peculiar  organization,  to  take  the  role  of 
arbiter  in  the  division  of  man  power  between  front  and  rear.  The  line  of 
least  resistance  and  the  path  of  compromise  had  to  be  followed.  With 
regard  to  the  fixing  of  dates  for  calls  and  the  size  of  the  contingents  to 
be  called  out,  the  Ministry  of  War  was  guided  exclusively  by  the  in- 
structions received  from  the  General  Headquarters.  Occasionally,  too, 
it  would  even  show  a  weakness  and  submissiveness  which  did  harm,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  granting  deferments  and  releases  to  those  who 
had  a  cei'tain  educational  status  and  were  capable  of  becoming  officers. 
In  that  respect  the  widely  developed  activities  of  the  war  industries 
committees  and  of  the  All-Russian  Unions  of  Zemstvos  and  of  Towns, 
which  absorbed  a  large  number  of  educated  men,  attracted  attention. 
That  much  good  was  done  by  those  bodies  cannot  be  denied:  without 
tlicir  help  the  Army  Supply  Department  would  hardly  have  been  equal 
to  the  huge  task  it  had  been  called  upon  to  perform.  .  .  .  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  demands  by  those  bodies  for  workers,  both  intel- 
lectually and  physically  capable,  was  too  great  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  educated  circles  were  little  conscious  that  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  by  arms  was  the  duty  of  every  citizen  resulted 
in  intellectuals  "finding  it  easy"  to  obtain  work  in  the  rear,  or  in  safe 
places  in  the  army.  In  such  circumstances  tlie  IMinistry  of  ^Var,  de- 
spite its  good  intentions,  was  powerless.  AVhenever  it  took  measures 
a<rainst  "slackers,"  those  measures  chieflv  affected  workmen  and 
peasants.  But  whenever  it  consented  to  the  setting  aside  of  skilled 
workers  for  labor  in  the  rear,  great  numbers  of  "slackers,"  as  well  as 
the  men  really  needed  for  the  work,  would  intrench  themselves  in  the 
country. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  War  skilled  factory  workers  and  miners 
had  been  called  to  the  ranks,  and  most  of  them  had  been  killed  in  the 
first  campaigns.  But  when,  in  1915,  the  development  of  national  in- 
dustry was  under  way,  and  an  increased  number  of  men  were  needed, 
that  increase  could  be  carried  out  only  with  unskilled  workers.  This 
meant  decreased  production,  which,  in  its  turn,  called  for  a  greater 
number  of  men. 

Although  a  certain  tendency  to  evade  service  at  the  front  has  here 
been  pointed  out,  this,  however,  did  not  argue  an}'  lack  of  patriotism 
in  any  particular  class.  It  grew  out  of  an  insufficient  development  of 
a  sense  of  national  duty.  Good  as  well  as  bad  patriots  could  be  found 
in  every  nation.  Society  itself  should  have  watched  its  members  and 
urged  those  who  were  inclined  to  stay  behind,  to  go  to  the  front. 

In  any  case,  the  effect  was  that  a  well-marked  division  grew  up 
within  our  intellectual  classes.  Elements,  whose  patriotic  feeling  was 
little  developed,  were  eager  to  settle  themselves  in  the  rear,  inasmuch 
as  in  that  respect  they  were  in  a  far  better  position  than  non-intellec- 
tuals, whereas  the  patriots  were  anxious  to  go  to  the  front,  often  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  presence  in  the  rear  was  more  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  than  their  service  in  the  ranks. 

The  appearance  of  the  patriotic  intelligentsia  at  the  front  un- 
doubtedly produced  an  extremely  beneficial  effect,  because  this 
section  of  the  educated  classes  gave  the  country  those  "war-time  offi- 
cers," who  filled  up  the  great  gaps  in  the  officers'  corps  of  the  regular 
army,  now  melting  away.  But  these  educated  elements,  in  their  turn, 
also  began  to  suffer  heavy  losses  on  the  field.  Just  as  the  withdrawal 
of  the  skilled  factory  worker,  during  the  first  campaigns,  resulted  in 
a  lower  factory  production,  the  loss,  within  a  short  time,  of  the 
quintessence  of  Russia's  patriots  must  have  contributed  to  the  weak- 
ening of  the  national  feeling  in  the  masses.  For  the  people  could  not 
see  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  intellectuals,  who  were  fighting  in  the 
ranks  as  officers,  while  every  day  they  could  see  how  service  at  the 
front  was  evaded  by  those  who  preferred  to  stay  behind.  This  condi- 
tion, of  course,  did  not  help  to  develop  the  idea  that  the  defense  of 
the  country  was  the  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen,  nor  did  it  contrib- 
ute to  strengthening,  in  the  people,  the  consciousness  of  the  necessity 
of  continuing  the  War. 

If  the  number  of  those  who  were  granted  deferment  because  their 
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work,  for  one  reason  or  another,  was  considered  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense,  that  is,  some  2,500,000,  be  added  to  the  number  of 
men  called  out  for  active  service,  or  about  15,500,000,  we  get  the 
stupendous  total  of  18,000,000. 

Prisoners  Taken. 

In  Table  4^°  will  be  found  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  from 
1914  to  1917  inclusive.  Inasmuch  as  their  number  was  one  that 
amounted  to  seven  figures,  tliese  prisoners  might  have  constituted  a 
very  considerable  additional  force  to  Russia's  reserve  of  man  power. 
But  to  take  full  advantage  of  it  a  well-planned  system  was  needed ; 
and  no  such  system  had  been  worked  out  in  detail,  therefore  any 
profit  to  be  derived  from  such  numbers  of  prisoners  was  much  less 
than  it  might  have  been. 

TABLE  4 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Prisoners  Taken  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  War  until  September  1, 1917. 

Bui- 
German  Austrian      Turkish  garian  Total 

In  camps,  hospitals,  and 

working                              143,602  1,605,828    63,363    665  1,813,458 

Sent  to  Allied  countries 
and  used  in  troop  for- 
mations                                  2,639  36,639  39,278 

Invalids,  sent  home                   2,996  16,526        258  19,780 

Sent  to  neutral  countries, 

there  to  be  interned                  366  1,118  1.484 

Died                                          4,575  46,448         582        3  51,608 

Escaped                                     5,212  30,205         306        2  35,725 


Total  159,390    1,736,764    64,509    670  1,961,333 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by 
the  Russian  army  was  about  2,000,000. 

^°  Ross7/a  V  Mirovoi  Voine,  pp.  15,  41. 
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Difficulty  of  tlie  Problem. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  the  tragic  month  of  October,  1917, 
when  Russia  left  the  ranks  of  the  Alhcs.  To  the  present,  however,  the 
question  of  the  war  losses  suffered  by  Russia  remains  unsettled,  and 
it  is  unlikely,  one  must  confess,  that  the  actual  total  of  those  losses 
will  ever  be  established  with  the  needed  accuracy. 

M.  Sazonov,  one  of  the  principal  Soviet  investigators  of  the  prob- 
lem of  casualties  during  the  War,  at  whose  disposal  was  all  the  avail- 
able material  in  Russia,  has  reached  the  following  conclusion  "To 
estabhsh  the  exact  number  of  aggregate  casualties  and  to  classify 
them  as  dead,  or  wounded,  shell  shocked,  prisoners,  or  missing,  pre- 
sents difficulties;  for  complete  and  trustworthy  material,  even  in  a 
rough  state,  is  lacking."  All  records  needed  to  estimate  casualties 
were,  during  the  War,  preserved  in  Petrograd.  After  much  shifting 
about  and  careless  handling  during  the  Revolution,  part  of  this  pre- 
cious data,  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  was 
carelessly  shipped  to  Moscow,  now  the  capital. 

However,  leaving  all  this  aside,  any  study  of  Russia's  losses  would 
be  difficult:  the  unprecedented  number  of  combatants,  the  occupa- 
tion of  whole  regions  by  the  enemy,  the  length  of  the  War — all  this 
greatly  complicated  the  collection  of  the  needed  information.  If  we 
add  that  the  recording  of  casualties  was  done  by  many  organizations, 
in  addition  to  army  agencies — that  is,  by  the  Red  Cross,  tlie  Unions 
of  Zemstvos  and  of  Towns,  and  by  other  institutions^ — and  that  no 
uniform  and  scientific  system  had  been  adopted  for  the  recording  of 
data,  our  doubts  of  the  possibility  ever  of  learning  the  exact  number 
of  Russia's  war  losses  will  easily  be  understood.' 

Before  we  attempt  to  reach  conclusions,  although  we  shall  study 
the  question  from  the  first-hand  material  preserved  in  Russia,  the 
following  details  seem  worth  submitting. 

^  L.  N.  Sazonov,  in  Trudi  (Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  the  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Effects  on  Public  Health  of  the  War  of  1914-1920,  p.  161. 
^  V.  T.  Binshtok,  in  ibid.,  p.  142. 
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After  the  civil  war  the  Bolshevik  authorities  made  the  Statistical 
Division  of  the  Staff  of  the  Red  Army  responsible  for  the  recording 
of  the  casualties  suffered  by  the  army"  in  the  World  War,  the  civil 
war,  and  the  war  with  Poland.  The  First  Section  of  the  Statistical 
Division,  formerly  located  in  Moscow  but  later  moved  to  Petrograd, 
was  given  the  task  of  furnishing  information  relating  to  the  losses  of 
the  Red  Army.  The  Second  Section  was  given  the  same  work  for  the 
former  Imperial  army.  And  it  was  enormous — one  of  checking  up  all 
remaining  rejjorts  from  commanders  and  headquarters,  and  some 
18,000,000  individual  cards.  Of  the  above,  9,000,000  cards  had  been 
filled  in  during  the  W^ar  by  the  army  agencies  which  had  had  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  evacuation  and  recording  of  losses.  The  remain- 
ing 9,000,000  cards,  containing  information  as  to  those  who  had 
been  treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Unions  of 
Zemstvos  and  of  Towns,  came  from  these  organizations.  Among  these 
millions  of  cards  many  were  valueless  from  the  statistical  standpoint, 
inasmuch  as  they  contained  only  the  name  of  the  man  under  treat- 
ment, but  no  information  as  to  his  army  unit,  and  no  date  or  address. 
Tlie  classification  of  such  cards  called  for  a  large  staff,  but  the  actual 
staff  was  limited  to  a  minimum. 

Of  tlie  entire  work  assigned  to  the  Second  Section,  a  small  part 
has  by  now  been  completed.  Returns  on  casualties,  based  on  the  origi- 
nal reports  of  the  various  army  commanders  and  staffs,  and  includ- 
ing totals  of  the  dead,  wounded,  shell-shocked,  and  missing  have  been 
submitted.  But,  according  to  the  Statistical  Division  itself,  after  a 
preliminary  summing  up,  totals  so  arrived  at  must  be  regarded  as 
both  inaccurate  in  general  and  less  than  the  actual  losses  in  particu- 
lar. The  main  reason  for  tlieir  inaccuracy  comes  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  reports  of  the  commanders  were  lost  during  the  chaos  of 
the  Revolution  and  especially  after  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Bol- 
sheviks. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  division  of  total  losses  into  cate- 
gories lies  in  the  im])ossibility  of  a  correct  inter])retation  of  the  data 
under  tlie  head  of  "missing."  That  category  includes  many  killed 
and  wounded  left  behind  by  their  units,  and,  no  doubt,  many  M'ho 
had  been  taken  ])risoncrs.  The  Statistical  Division  rightly  thinks 
that  it  is  necessary  to  check  u])  the  data  received  from  the  front  not 
only  as  compared  with  the  data  of  the  Central  Board  of  Evacuation, 
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in  the  case  of  prisoners,  but  also  along  with  the  data  relating  to  the 
evacuated  who  were  under  treatment  in  the  medical  establishments 
of  the  various  organizations — ^the  source  of  the  second  9,000,000 
cards  above  mentioned.  But  even  after  this  work  is  performed,  the 
totals  for  losses  will  still  be  incomplete.  Although  the  information 
upon  those  evacuated  will  considerably  increase  the  figures  for  the 
wounded,  sick,  and  shell-shocked,  the  number  of  those  left  on  the 
battlefield  may  still  remain  unknown.  It  was  just  here  that  the  staff 
reports  were  most  incomplete,  not  on  account  of  any  unwillingness 
to  communicate  such  information,  but  because  the  hours  of  crisis 
through  which  at  such  times  the  combat  units  were  passing  made  it, 
in  point  of  fact,  impossible  to  draw  up  accurate  reports.  To  see  this 
clearly  one  has  only  to  picture  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which 
the  gallant  troops  in  the  center  of  Samsonov's  army  found  them- 
selves during  the  catastrophe  in  eastern  Prussia,  or  to  recall  the  cam- 
paign of  1915,  when  the  army,  without  ammunition,  retreated  from 
Galicia,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  and  made  bloody  sacrifices  on  every 
inch  of  ground.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  must  have  gone  unreported,  and  the  casualty  returns  were 
less  than  the  actual  number. 

Soviet  Statistics. 

In  the  prehminary  summary  made  by  the  Statistical  Division  in 
1920,  the  following  totals  were  arrived  at:^  Killed  in  battle,  511,068; 
died  of  wounds,  35,185;  other  wounded,  2,830,262;  missing,  1,936,- 
278 ;  total,  5,312,793.  That  these  totals  are  incomplete  becomes  ob- 
vious when  we  compare  the  number  of  those  killed  in  battle  plus  the 
number  of  wounded  with  the  total  given  for  those  who  later  died  of 
their  wounds.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  about  3,000,000  wounded,  the 
number  of  those  who  afterward  died  would  run  into  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

In  1925  the  Central  Statistical  Department  published  the  follow- 
ing figures  for  battle  casualties :  Killed  in  battle,  626,440 ;  died  of 
wounds,  17,174;  other  wounded,  including  those  sliell-shocked  and 
victims  of  gas,  2,754,202;  missing  and  prisoners,  3,618,271;  total, 
7,036,087.*  A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  above  shows  (1) 


^  Sazonov,  op.  cit.,  p.  168. 


*  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  p.  30. 
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that  the  number  of  killed  in  the  second  is  115,000  greater  than  in 
the  first;  (2)  that  the  number  of  those  who  died  of  wounds,  com- 
pared with  those  killed  in  battle,  is,  in  the  second  estimate,  as  much 
out  of  proportion  as  it  is  in  the  first;  (3)  that  the  number  of 
wounded,  in  the  second,  is  76,000  less  than  in  the  first;  and  (4)  as 
the  number  of  prisoners  has  been  added  to  the  number  of  missing  in 
the  second,  there  the  total  losses  are  greater  by  nearly  2,000,000 
than  in  the  first.  Thus,  the  comparison  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  returns  from  Soviet  sources,  the  tables  are  less  than  they  should 
be  and  that  many  losses  are  concealed  under  the  head  of  "missing." 

Commenting  upon  its  casualty  figures  given  above,  the  Central 
Statistical  Department  states^  that  it  has  arrived  at  these  totals 

by  scrutinizing  the  lists  of  killed,  wounded,  shell-shocked  and  gas-poi- 
soned, on  the  basis  of  information  received  from  the  theater  of  war, 
which  lists  were  drawn  up  periodically  by  the  General  Staff.  As  for  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  missing,  the  lists  in  these  cases  were  communi- 
cated by  the  Red  Cross  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing 
Persons,  a  committee  located  in  Copenhagen.  All  such  data,  in  chaotic 
condition,  were  received  by  the  Central  Statistical  Department  from  the 
Statistical  Division  of  the  Staff  of  the  Red  Army. 

Better  to  understand  the  above  statement  of  the  Central  Statisti- 
cal Department,  let  us  compare  its  figures  with  those  gathered  dur- 
ing the  War  by  the  General  Staff.  According  to  the  Soviet  computa- 
tions the  yearly  losses  were  as  follows:  1914  and  1915:  Killed,  312,- 
607;  died  of  wounds,  4,967;  wounded,'  1,537,849;  prisoners  and 
missing,  1,547,590;  total,  3,403,013.  For  1916  the  corresponding 
figures  were:  261,096,  8,687,  995,106,  1,172,448,  the  total  being 
2,437,337.  The  figures  for  1917  were  52,737,  3,520,  221,247,  918,- 
233,  total,  1,195,737.  The  corresponding  grand  totals  were:  626,- 
440, 17,174,  2,754,202,  3,638,271,  and  7,036,087. 

The  confidential  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  War  for  1916 
contains  the  following  figures,  covering  the  losses  from  January  1, 
1916,  to  January  1,  1917 :  Killed  on  the  field,  or  died  of  wounds :  offi- 
cers, 4,100;  men,  265,684;  total,  269,784— wounded,  officers,  10,- 

R().i.ii/a  V  Mirovoi  Voine,  ]\  15. 
"  With  the  "wounded"  in  tlie  present  text  there  will  also  be  found  those 
who  were  shell-shocked  and  poisoned  by  gas. 
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851 ;  men,  984,267;  total,  995,118— missing,  officers,  730;  men,  un- 
known; totcal,  as  given,  730— prisoners,  officers,  3,750;  men,  1,499,- 
154;  total,  1,502,904;  grand  total,  2,768,536. 

From  a  comparison  of  those  figures  with  the  respective  figures 
(for  1916)  of  the  Central  Statistical  Department,  it  may  be  seen 
that  they  are  almost  identical.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  data  re- 
ceived by  General  Headquarters  from  the  General  Staff,  battle  casu- 
alties up  to  January  1,  1916,  have  been  estimated  to  be:  Killed,  offi- 
cers, 6,146;  men,  306,640 — died  of  wounds,  officers,  1,486;  men, 
3,481 — wounded,  officers,  24,695;  men,  1,513,149 — missing,  officers, 
3,560;  men,  500,039— prisoners,  officers,  9,222;  men,  1,034,077 ;  to- 
tal, 3,402,495. 

Those  figures  are  also  virtually  identical  with  the  respective  fig- 
ures of  the  Central  Statistical  Department.  The  grand  total  given 
by  the  latter  is  3,403,013,  that  by  General  Headquarters,  3,402,495. 

The  above  comparison  is  important  not  only  because  it  confirms 
the  quoted  statement  of  the  Central  Statistical  Department  to  the 
effect  that  the  totals  have  been  arrived  at  "by  examining  the  lists 
.  .  .  drawTi  up  periodically  b}^  the  former  General  Staff,"  but  also 
because  it  proves  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  scientific  examination 
and  classification  of  such  data  have  been  attempted.  The  Central  Sta- 
tistical Department  simply  made  use  of  the  lists  of  the  former  Gen- 
eral Staff  which  had  been  prepared  in  a  "bureaucratic"  way.  The 
word  "bureaucratic"  is  used  because  the  character  of  the  work  done 
by  the  former  General  Staff  was  such  that  it  could  satisfy  only  defi- 
nite bureaucratic  needs.  For  instance,  the  lists  of  the  killed  were 
drawn  up  with  the  purpose  of  informing  their  relatives ;  conse- 
quently only  those  were  listed  whose  deaths  could  be  established  at 
once,  and  beyond  doubt.  All  cases  admitting  of  the  slightest  doubt 
were  listed  as  "missing."  The  less  possible  it  was  to  make  full  records 
of  the  "killed,"  the  smaller  the  number  of  "killed,"  and  the  larger 
the  lists  of  the  "missing."  If  the  Central  Department  of  Statistics 
had  worked  scientifically  on  the  data  of  "battle  casualties,"  it  would 
have  made  the  reservation  that  under  the  heading  "killed"  there  ap- 
peared only  those  whose  names  had  been  mentioned  in  the  lists  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Staff  during  the  War. 

A  mistake  of  equal  importance  has  been  made  by  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Department  in  the  case  of  the  wounded.  Had  that  Depart- 
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ment  carefully  examined  the  material  which  the  former  General 
Staff  had  used  when  drawing  up  the  hsts  of  casualties,  it  would  not 
have  failed  to  see  that  the  totals  of  wounded  recorded  in  the  lists  in- 
cluded only  a  certain  class  of  wounded;  yet  an  examination  of  the 
tables  of  the  Central  Statistical  Department  leads  one  to  believe  that 
it  includes  them  all.  To  learn  what  class  of  wounded  was  recorded  by 
the  General  Staff  is  by  no  means  difficult. 

On  June  1,  1917,  General  Janin,  the  Chief  of  the  French  Military 
Mission  with  the  Russian  army,  addressed  this  letter  to  General 
Headquarters : 

I  have  received  from  France  a  letter  requesting  me  for  the  following 
information:  (1)  the  actual  strength  of  the  Russian  army  before  mobi- 
hzation,  (2)  the  number  mobihzed,  (3)  the  actual  strength  of  the  army 
after  mobilization  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  depot  units  during 
every  successive  period  of  six  months,  (4)  the  losses:  killed  and  missing, 
prisoners,  discharged  after  the  completion  of  their  full  term  of  service, 
transferred  to  the  reserve,  seriously  wounded,  discharged  before  the 
completion  of  their  term  of  service,  exemption  granted,  and  returned 
for  factory  work. 

The  office  of  the  Adjutant  General  at  Headquarters  turned  this 
letter  over  to  the  General  Staff  in  Petrograd  for  reply.  It  took  four 
months  to  get  the  necessary  information.  The  reply  of  the  office  of 
the  Adjutant  General  to  the  request  of  General  Janin  was  dated 
October  10,  1917,  and  in  it  the  delay  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  information  had  been  sent  in  by  the  General  Staff  only  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  a  circumstance  clearly  showing  that  no  exact  record  was  kept 
there.  The  following  are  the  figures  given :  Killed  and  missing,  775,- 
3()9;  seriously  wounded  and  discharged,  348,508;  taken  prisoner, 
2,043,548 ;  i-eleased  after  completion  of  full  term  of  service,  48,889 ; 
released  before  completion  of  full  service,  170,210;  exempted, 
1,200,000;  returned  for  factory  work,  50,000;  evacuated  into  the 
interior,  as  sick,  1,425,000,  and  as  wounded,  2,875,000." 

Thus,  it  ma}^  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  the  above  information 
General  Headquarters  stated  that  the  number  of  wounded  "evacu- 
ated into  the  interior  of  the  country"  alone  amounted  to  2,875,000. 

Trudi  (Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Ef- 
fects on  Public  Health  of  the  War  of  I9M-1920,  pp.  158-159. 
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But  according  to  tlie  computations  of  the  Central  Statistical  De- 
partment, the  total  number  of  wouhded,  that  is,  of  wounded,  slicll- 
shocked,  and  gas-poisoned,  amounted  only  to  2,754<,202.  Conse- 
quently, there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  latter  total  repre- 
sents the  wounded  evacuated  into  the  interior,  in  other  words,  those 
whose  wounds  were  of  a  serious  nature.  The  discrepancy  in  the  two 
totals  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  sections  of  the  lists  of  the  General 
Staff  were  lost. 

The  Number  of  Wounded. 

A  scientific  analysis  of  losses,  based  on  a  thorough  examination  of 
material  collected  at  the  French  front,  has  shown  that  of  the  total 
number  of  wounded  from  18.5  to  23  per  cent  were  so  slightly  injured 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  evacuate  them.'  Thus  it  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  calculation,  that  for  every  man  slightly  wounded, 
who  was  treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the  war  area,  there  were  from 
3.35  to  4. -10  who  had  to  be  evacuated.  If  the  same  ratio  be  applied  to 
Russian  losses  we  find  that  to  the  2,875,000  wounded,  evacuated  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  there  should  be  added  fx*om  655,000  to 
860,000  slightly  wounded.  This  would  increase  the  number  of 
wounded  to  a  total  of  from  3,530,000  to  3,735,000.  However,  even 
these  figures  would  not  give  the  final  total.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
area  of  the  zone  which  had  been  designated  in  Russia  as  the  theater 
of  war  exceeded  by  many  times  the  corresponding  area  in  France. 
Consequently,  in  Russia  the  meaning  of  the  term  "evacuation  into 
the  interior  of  the  country"  had  not  the  same  meaning  as  in  France. 
In  Russia  it  was  not  merely  the  slightly  wounded  who  were  detained 
in  the  hospitals  established  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  but  the  seriously 
wounded  as  well.  Those  who  were  evacuated  into  the  interior  be- 
longed mostly  to  the  category  of  those  requiring  prolonged  care.'' 

That  measure  had  been  adopted  not  only  with  a  view  to  a  more 
speedy  return  of  men  to  the  ranks,  but  also  for  transport  reasons, 

*  J.  Toiibert,  Etudes  statistiques  des  pertes  suhies  par  les  Frangais  pen- 
dant la  guerre  191^-1918  (Paris,  1922),  p.  16. 

°  In  that  respect  the  statement  made  in  tiie  memorandum  of  twenty-eight 
members  of  tlie  Special  Council  (see  Chapter  IV)  liad  no  foundation  in  fact. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  War  those  who  did  not  have  to  undergo  long  and 
complicated  treatment  were  sent  to  the  hospitals  opened  in  the  theater  of  war. 
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inasmuch  as  the  railways  were  overburdened  with  work.  Accordingly, 
too,  it  follows  that  even  the  larger  estimate  given  above  (3,735,000) 
is  below  the  actual  total. 

In  order  to  get  closer  to  it,  for  the  entire  war  period,  we  must  use, 
not  the  data  of  the  General  Staff,  but  that  filed  with  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Service. 

The  returns  of  that  Department  were  based  on  the  reports  of  the 
hospitals  and  other  establishments  as  also  on  those  of  medical  officers. 
Its  totals,  therefore,  included  not  only  those  who  were  evacuated  into 
the  interior,  but  also  wounded  who  were  treated  in  the  medical  estab- 
lishments of  every  army  and  front,  and  in  the  rear  as  well.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Army  Medical  Service  were  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
reports  sent  by  army  units  directly,  because  certain  wounded  re- 
ceived in  the  hospitals  and  there  treated  might  have  been  reported  by 
tlie  latter,  owing  to  the  lack  of  necessary  information,  as  missing; 
besides,  the  recording  of  losses  by  the  Department  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  scientific  statistics  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  that 
of  the  army  units. 

Dr.  Avramov's  Computations. 

An  attempt  to  systematize  the  material  of  the  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice has  been  made  by  Dr.  Avramov.^"  His  publication  contains  in- 
formation covering  only  the  forces  which  were  engaged  on  the  Rus- 
sian western  front  (that  is,  the  northern,  northwestern,  southwest- 
ern, and  Rumanian  fronts), from  August,  1914,  to  September,  1917. 
Thus  Dr.  Avi'amov's  work  does  not  include  the  totals  for  the  Cau- 
casus front,  the  Russian  forces  which  fought  in  France  and  Mace- 
donia, nor  losses  after  September,  1917.  Moreover,  his  article  cannot 
bo  considered  as  exhaustive,  both  because  in  the  periods  of  heavy 
figliting,  reports  were  sent  in  inaccurately,  and  also  because  parts  of 
the  records  were  lost  during  the  retreat  and  demobilization  of  the 
army.  If  the  latter  point  were  taken  into  consideration.  Dr.  Avramov 
thinks,  the  totals  would  have  to  be  increased  by  approximately  10 
per  cent.'^  However,  despite  the  fact  that  Dr.  Avramov's  computa- 

A.  G.  Avramov,  Zhcrtvi  Imperinlisficheskoi  J'oini  v  Rossii  (J'ictims  of 
the  Imperialistic  War  in  Russia)  in  Isvestia  {Bulletin)  of  tlie  People's  Com- 
missariat of  Public  Health,  Nos.  1-2  (1920). 

Sazonov,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
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tions  are  incomplete,  as  a  source  for  the  study  of  Russia's  losses,  in 
sick  and  wounded,  it  outranks  all  others. 

Dr.  Avramov  has  arrived  at  the  following  totals :  Killed,  officers, 
12,813;  men,  652,077;  total,  66i,890— wounded,  shell-shocked  and 
gas-poisoned,  officers,  73,768;  men,  3,74-0,059;  total,  3,813,827— 
missing,  officers,  13,382;  men,  2,319,993 ;  total,  2,333,375. 

Let  us,  for  the  time  being,  pass  over  the  question  of  the  number  of 
killed  and  missing,  and  take  up  the  total  of  wounded,  put  by  Dr. 
Avramov  at  3,813,827.  Adding  to  that  total  the  10  per  cent  sug- 
gested by  him,  we  get,  in  round  numbers,  4,200,000.  If  we  deduct 
the  2,875,000  evacuated  into  the  interior  we  get  1,325,000,  which 
number  should  correspond  to  the  total  of  wounded  treated  in  the 
medical  establishments  of  the  theater  of  war.  It  also  forms  32  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  wounded,  a  percentage  which,  under  the 
circumstances  that  existed  in  Russia,  may  not  be  considered  unduly 
high.  Therefore,  the  total  number  of  wounded,  based  on  the  study 
by  Dr.  Avramov,  may  be  put  at  4,200,000;  this  estimate  seems 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  other  published  so  far.^^ 

Dr.  Avramov's  work  also  allows  us  to  learn  how  the  casualties  were 
divided  among  the  various  branches  of  service;  but  here  we  shall 
limit  ourselves,  as  before,  to  quoting  his  data  relating  to  the 
wounded.  The  total  number,  according  to  Dr.  Avramov,  was  divided 
as  follows:  Infantry,  94.1  per  cent;  cavalry,  1.7;  artillery,  1.1 ;  en- 
gineers, 0.3 ;  frontier  guards,  2.6 ;  other  arms,  0.2.  Inasmuch  as  the 
infantry  constituted  the  largest  part  of  the  army,  in  Russia  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  anywhere  else,  it  was  natural  that  the  greatest 
share  of  the  losses  should  have  fallen  to  it.  But  that  overwhelming 
share  is  also  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  service  performed  by  the 
infantry. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Avramov's  work  contains  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  losses  in  every  arm  of  service.  For  example,  in  the  infan- 
try the  percentage  of  wounded  was,  officers,  56.5 ;  men,  36.9.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  cavalry  were  41.2  and  18.3;  for  the 

■'^  The  Trudi  {Proceedings^  of  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of 
the  Effects  on  Public  Health  of  the  War  of  1914-1920,  p.  176,  contain  the 
following  reference  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Avramov:  "The  figures  given  by  tlie 
author  prove  that  the  data  used  by  him  are  more  complete  than  the  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  the  Headquarters." 
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artillery,  26.3  and  lA ;  for  the  engineers,  10.6  and  5.5 ;  for  the  fron- 
tier guards,  54.1  and  45.9;  for  other  branches,  2.9  and  0.7;  general 
average,  47.8  and  32.9.  From  the  above  data  it  may  be  seen  to  what 
extent  the  percentage  of  losses  of  officers  exceeded  that  of  men. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  much  greater  were  the  losses  in  the  Russian 
army  than  those  in  other  armies,  the  French  losses  in  the  rank  and 
file  were,  for  the  infantry,  21.8;  cavalry,  7.1 ;  artillery,  6.1 ;  and  en- 
gineers, 6.3. 

Another  Method. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  preliminary  summing  up,  made  by  the 
Statistical  Division  of  the  Red  Array  in  1920"  gave  the  following 
totals :  Killed  in  battle,  or  died  of  wounds,  546,253 ;  wounded, 
2,830,262.  In  1925  the  Central  Statistical  Department  published 
figures  which  differed  from  the  above:  643,614  killed  in  battle  or 
died  of  wounds,  and  2,754,202  wounded." 

These  figures  give  the  following  ratios  of  deaths  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  casualties:  in  the  former  case,  1:5.18;  in  the  latter,  1:4.28. 
Neither  of  these  ratios  deserves  confidence.  A  careful  study  of  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  French  army  has  shown  that  in  it  the  ratio  was 
1 :2.39;^°  and  in  the  German  army,  according  to  German  sources,  it 
was  1:2.35."  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  French  and  German 
ratios  are  almost  identical.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  deadliness  of  weapons,  when  the  number  of  cases  is  great,  is  al- 
most a  fixed  quantity.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ratio  of 
killed  to  the  total  number  of  wounded  in  the  Russian  army  was 
smaller  than  tliat  in  the  French  or  German  army.  As  for  the  number 
of  deaths  b}'  wounds  it  must  liave  been,  beyond  doubt,  greater  in 
Russia  where  the  lack  of  communications,  not  to  mention  other  cir- 
cumstances, created  conditions  incomparabl}'  more  difficult  for  the 
medical  service,  especially  in  the  moving  of  the  wounded  from  the 
war  zone. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  quite  certain  that,  taking  as  a  basis  the 
knowlcd":e  obtained  from  the  statistical  analvsis  of  losses  in  the 

Sec  above,  j).  77.  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  J'oine,  p.  30. 

Toubert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3,  3(5. 

M.  Schwartc,  cd.,  Der  Grosse  Krieg  191^-1018   (Berlin,  Leipzig, 
H)23),  X,  I'arl  3,  553. 
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French  army,  we  shall  get  figures  which  are  smaller  than  the  actual 
numbers.  However,  this  method  will  enable  us  to  come  much  closer  to 
the  actual  figures  than  those  given  in  Soviet  studies.  On  the  strength 
of  Dr.  Toubert's  work^'  it  can  be  shown  that  of  every  seventy-two 
wounded,  three  died  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  hours,  two  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  theater  of  war,  and  one  in  some  hospital  in  the  interior. 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  conditions  found  in  the  dressing  stations 
and  advanced  medical  detachments  of  the  Russian  army,  knows  well 
that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  wounded  who  died  during 
the  first  twelve  hours  must  have  belonged  to  the  category  of  those 
who  died  while  still  with  their  units.  Yet  Dr.  Avramov  estimates  that 
category  only  at  24,713.  If  we  take  for  the  Russian  army  the  same 
ratio  which  has  been  set  down  for  France,  we  shall  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  wounded  who  died  in  the  course  of  the  first  twelve  hours  must 
have  amounted,  putting  the  total  of  wounded  at  4,200,000,  to  at 
least  175,000.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Avramov  overlooked  150,- 
000  deaths,  or  put  them  down  in  the  category  of  the  "missing."  This 
statement  confirms  the  conclusion,  reached  before,  that  the  total  of 
wounded,  as  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Avramov,  with  10  per  cent  added  to 
it,  would  by  no  means  be  an  exaggeration :  taking  4,200,000 
wounded  as  our  point  of  departure,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  esti- 
mates we  shall  arrive  at  will  be  below  the  actual  figures. 

According  to  French  records,  as  was  said  above,  of  the  sixty-nine 
wounded  who  lived  through  the  first  twelve  hours,  three  died  later. 
Assuming  that  those  three  died  in  hospitals,  we  get  a  percentage  of 
deaths  in  hospitals  amounting  to  4.4.  The  following  figures  show  the 
rate  of  hospital  mortality  for  the  wounded  in  the  case  of  certain  pre- 
vious Russian  wars.  In  the  Crimean  War  (1854—1855)  it  was  19.5 
per  cent;  in  the  war  with  Turkey  (1877-1878)  it  was  12;  in  the  war 
with  Japan  it  was  4.2.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inferred  ratio  in  the 
World  War,  as  estimated  above,  is  very  close  to  that  established  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Japan.  But  it  should  be  Ijorne  in  mind  that  one 
would  expect  the  ratio  in  the  World  War  to  be  somewhat  higher;  for, 
in  the  war  with  Japan,  the  percentage  of  those  wounded  by  bullets 
was  larger  and  the  Japanese  bullets  were  also  remarkably  "humane." 

A  study  of  the  103,194  registration  cards  of  wounded  cared  for 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  Petrograd  Committee  of  the  All-Russian 

Toubert,  op.  cit. 
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Union  of  Towns  has  shown"  that  the  mortahty  here  amounted  only 
to  1.4  per  cent.  But,  according  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Binshtok/"  in 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  concur,  that  figure  means  little,  inas- 
much as  the  only  wounded  who  got  as  far  as  Petrograd  wei'e  those 
who  could  stand  a  long  journey,  and  were  on  their  way  to  recovery. 
This  significant  fact  should  also  be  noted :  According  to  French  ob- 
servations, of  the  wounded  who  had  lived  two  weeks,  an  average  of 
1.9  per  cent  died  later.  This  offers  additional  proof  that  our  reason- 
ing is  correct. 

To  sum  up,  the  lack  of  reliable  data  covering  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  wounds  makes  it  necessary,  if  we  are  to  obtain  at  least 
an  approximate  figure,  to  take  as  our  point  of  departure  the  ratios 
between  the  respective  categories  of  losses  in  the  French  army.  With 
tlic  total  number  of  wounded  amounting  to  4,200,000  the  number  of 
deaths  from  wounds  should  be  approximately  350,000,  a  figure  as- 
suredly less  than  the  true  one. 

Number  of  M en  Killed. 

In  the  French  army  the  ratio  of  killed  to  wounded  was  1  iS.S.^" 
Consequently,  the  number  of  killed  in  the  Russian  army,  with  its 
4,200,000  wounded,  could  not  have  been  less  than  1,260,000,  or  in 
round  numbers,  1,300,000.  This  is  twice  as  large  as  that  set  down  in 
Soviet  })ublications.  The  reason  for  such  a  discrepancy  ma}'  be  thus 
cx])laincd:  In  the  French  army,  after  the  checking  up  of  men  taken 
prisoner,  no  trace  was  found  of  another  252,900.  W^ith  regard  to 
tlicm  M.  Toubert  writes :  "Most  of  these  252,900  given  as  missing 
must  be  added  to  the  number  of  the  killed.  .  .  . This  was  done, 
making  the  total  number  of  killed  roughly  900,000.  It  may  be  seen, 
then,  that  the  French,  having  studied  in  detail  the  losses  of  their 
army,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  num- 
ber of  killed  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  established  number  of 

"  S.  A.  Novoselsky,  in  Trudi  {Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Invcstifratioii  of  tlio  Effects  on  Public  Healtli  of  the  War  of  1914-1920,  pp. 
185,  195. 

^"  Binshtok,  op.  cit.,  p.  1  tO. 

^"  Toubert,  op.  cit.  This  ratio  is  different  from  the  one  given  above,  be- 
cause the  latter  referred  both  to  the  killed  and  to  those  who  died  from 
wounds,  whereas  here  only  the  killed  are  considered. 
I  hid.,  p.  8. 
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killed  36  per  cent  more.  We  may  hold  it  for  certain  that,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Russian  front,  the  number  of  "unknown"  killed 
must  have  formed  a  vastl}'  greater  percentage.  The  "unknown" 
killed  on  the  French  front  were  made  up,  according  to  M.  Toubcrt, 
of  those  who  "had  been  undoubtedly  torn  to  pieces,  crushed,  or 
buried."'^  But  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  front  there  should  be  added 
a  great  number  who,  killed,  or  dj'ing  of  wounds,  had  been  left  on  the 
battlefield,  and  subsequently  were  buried  in  common  graves  either 
by  Russian  troops  belonging  to  other  units,  or  by  the  enemy.  "Their 
names,  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest." 

The  total  French  losses  in  prisoners  and  missing  were  estimated, 
according  to  the  statement  of  M.  Tardieu  at  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference,  at  800,000.  Consequently,  the  number  of  "unknown" 
killed  amounted  to  32  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  "prisoners  and 
missing."  The  Central  Statistical  Department"^  puts  the  number  of 
Russian  "prisoners  and  missing"  at  3,638,271,  of  wliich  number  32 
per  cent  would  amount  to  1,16-1«,250.  But  the  number  of  "unknown" 
killed  has  been  put  by  us  at  only  674,000  (1,300,000  minus  the  626,- 
000  recorded  by  the  Central  Statistical  Department).  We  are,  there- 
fore, far  from  exaggerating  the  real  number. 

However,  it  seems  desirable  to  learn  liow  large  was  the  "missing" 
category.  Was  it  large  enough  to  include  the  674,000  killed,  esti- 
mated above?  Inasmucli  as  the  huge  total,  3,638,271,  given  by  the 
Central  Statistical  Department  includes  both  "missing"  and  "})ris- 
oners"  taken  together,  the  number  of  "missing"  may  be  obtained  by 
using  the  following  method:  By  establishing  the  number  of  pris- 
oners, and  then  deducting  that  number  from  the  total  arrived  at  by 
the  Central  Statistical  Department.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  up  the 
question  of  Russian  losses  in  prisoners. 

Prisoners. 

General  Headquarters,  as  we  already  know,  in  its  reply  to  Gen- 
eral Janin,  on  October  10,  1917,  estimated  the  number  of  prisoners 
at  2,04.3,548.'*  Yet  the  Central  Statistical  Department  gives  for  the 
same  date  a  very  different  figure,  3,343,900.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
based  on  the  data  of  the  Headquarters.'^  Moreover,  another  estimate 

''  Ibid.  23  itoss7/a  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  Table  22,  ]i.  30. 

^*  See  above,  p.  88.  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  Table  5,  p.  20. 
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was  drawn  up  in  1919  by  a  department  known  as  the  Central  Board 
on  Evacuation ;  the  total  number  of  Russian  prisoners  of  war  was  at 
that  time  estimated  to  be,  in  Germany,  2,385,441 ;  in  Austria, 
1,503,412;  in  Turkey,  19,795;  and  in  Bulgaria  2,453,  a  total  of 
3,911,100.  M.  Sazonov,-'"'  when  quoting  these  figures,  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  course  of  1919  and  1920  lists  of  prisoners  of  war  were  still  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Central  Roard  on  Evacuation.  According  to  these  lists, 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Central  Powers  was  esti- 
mated, in  October  1,  1920,  at  as  many  as  4,260,775.  To  get  a  more 
reliable  figure  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  prisoners'  cards  were  made  out  in  duplicate — 
twelve  per  cent,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  commission  which  re- 
vised the  cards.  On  the  other  hand,  account  should  also  be  taken  of  the 
circumstance  that  portions  of  the  lists,  mailed  in  the  countries  where 
the  prisoners  were  interned,  might  have  gone  astray  and  failed  to  reach 
Russia,  either  in  the  course  of  the  War  or  after  it,  especially  when  rela- 
tions between  Russia  and  western  Europe  had  been  broken  off.  .  .  . 
Following  the  revision  of  the  card  index,  during  which  the  necessary 
changes  called  for  by  the  filing  of  duplicates  had  been  made,  the  Central 
Roard  on  Evacuation  estimated  the  total  number  of  Russian  prisoners, 
recorded  up  to  October,  1920,  and  taken  by  the  Central  European 
powers,  at  3,750,000,  among  them  23,329  officers,  physicians,  priests 
and  nurses. 

Tlie  Soviet  figures  quoted  above  contradict  the  data  in  the  German 
source  material. 

In  the  statements  received  in  Russia  during  the  War  through  the 
Hamburg  Red  Cross,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  interned  in  Ger- 
many was  estimated,  by  September  10,  1915,  as  follows:  Russian, 
officers  and  military  officials,  7,833;  men,  905,339 ;  total,  913,172— 
French,  officers  and  military  officials,  4,536;  men,  269,978;  total, 
274,514 — British,  officers  and  military  officials,  661;  men,  24,313; 
total,  24,974 — Belgian,  oflficers,  etc.,  666;  men,  40,475;  total,  41,- 
141.  At  the  end  of  1915,  for  the  purposes  of  propaganda,  a  volume 
was  issued  in  Germany,  in  five  languages,  including  Russian,  en- 
titled Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany  (H.  M.  Siegen,  Leipzig).  There 
we  read  (p.  1),  "There  were  about  1,500,000  prisoners  in  Germany 

Sazonov,  oj).  cit.,  p.  170. 
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when  this  book  was  nearing  completion."  Inasmuch  as  publication 
took  place  two  or  three  months  after  the  estimate  of  the  Hamburg 
Red  Cross  had  been  made,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  time,  tlie  two 
estimates  might,  in  detail,  have  confirmed  each  other.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  end  of  the  War,  or  in  1919,  there  appeared  an  im- 
portant work  by  Willielm  Doegen,  devoted  to  the  question  of  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Germany.  The  first  volume"  gives,  for  September  10, 
1915,  the  same  figures  as  those  issued  by  the  Hamburg  Red  Ci-oss. 
The  volume,  Trudi  (Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  the  Inves- 
tigation of  the  Effects  on  Public  Health  of  the  War  of  1914-1920, 
was  published  in  1923.  Consequently,  the  Soviet  authors  were  in  a 
position  to  use  the  above  work  by  Doegen.  This,  however,  they  did 
not  do.  The  Hamburg  Red  Cross  figures  are  used  in  the  Soviet  pub- 
lication by  Sazonov  (p.  170)  but  they  were  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Yet  it  would  seem  that  these  figures  might  have  suggested  to 
Sazonov  and  his  collaborators  the  idea  of  using  other  German 
sources. 

A  section  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  established 
during  the  War,  was  given  the  task  of  recording  Russian  prisoners 
of  war.  That  section  obtained  information  from  the  General  Staff, 
the  Central  Bureau  of  Information,  and  the  Allied  Governments. 
According  to  the  information  received,  the  total  number  of  Russian 
prisoners,  on  December,  1916,  amounted  to  2,501,250,  1,400,000  be- 
ing in  Germany,  1,095,000  in  Austria-Hungary,  6,200  in  Turkey, 
and  50  in  Bulgaria.^^  Finally,  according  to  the  information  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Bureau,  the  total  number  of  Russian  prisoners 
interned  in  the  concentration  camps  of  the  Central  Powers  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1917,  was  estimated  at  2,080,694.'" 

From  the  above,  then,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  the 
various  estimates  of  the  number  of  Russian  prisoners  of  war  is  very 
considerable.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to  arrive  at  the  exact 

W.  Doegen,  Kriegsgefangene  T'oelker,  Bd.  I,  Der  Kriegsgefangenen 
Haltung  und  Schicksal  in  Deutschland,  published  by  Amtlicheii  Auftrage  des 
Reicliswehr  Ministeriums  (Berlin,  1919). 

Memorandum  dated  April  23,  1917,  preserved  among  the  papers  of 
S.  D.  Botkin,  formerly  in  charge  of  this  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Quoted  in  Vremya,  May  18,  1917. 
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number :  to  study  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the  data  preserved  in 
the  miHtary  archives  of  the  former  enemies  of  Russia.  With  that  ob- 
ject in  view  the  present  author  wrote  to  Major  Gunther  Frantz,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Reichsarchiv  in  Germany,  asking  him  to  un- 
dertake the  necessary  research  work  in  the  German  archives.  JMajor 
Frantz  kindly  consented,  and  did  the  work,  as  requested,  using  the 
material  filed  in  the  State  archives  in  Potsdam,  in  the  Berlin  branch 
of  it,  and  also  in  the  Restverwaltung  fiir  Reichsaufgaben,  likewise  in 
Berlin.  His  work  confirms  the  Doegen  figures,  and  it  also  contains 
some  new  data.  Working  from  the  data  in  these  two  reports,  it  is 
possible  clearly  to  establish  the  number  of  Russian  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many at  any  period  of  the  W^ar.  Much  information  is  given  in  Table 
5.  But  since,  as  a  result  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  Russia  left  the 
ranks  of  her  allies  and  her  army  practically  ceased  to  exist,  the  fig- 
ures have  been  given  only  up  to  the  end  of  1917. 

TABLE  5 

Russian  Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany,  January  1, 1915,  to 

January  10, 1918. 

(Based  on  figures  by  W.  Doegen  and  Major  Frantz.) 


Officers  and  military 

officials 

Privates 

Total 

1915,  January  1 

3,577 

306,653 

310,230 

March  10 

3,897 

355,380 

359,277 

June  10 

5,391 

620,709 

526.100 

August  10 

6,081 

720,613 

726,694 

Sci)tembcr  10 

7,833 

905,339 

913,172 

October  10 

8,324 

969,855 

978,179 

191G,  January  10 

8,734 

1,017,046 

1,025,780 

July  10 

8,858 

1,117,220 

1,126,078 

October  10 

9,288 

1,215,154 

1,224,442 

1917,  January  10 

9,322 

1,222,084 

1,231,406 

April  10 

9,715 

1,241,831 

1,251,546 

June  10 

9,920 

1,244,815 

1,254,735 

1918,  January  10 

(estimated) 

1,400,000 

The  totals  of  Table  5  represent  the  number  of  prisoners  interned 
in  the  concentration  camps.  According  to  the  statement  of  INIajor 
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Frantz,  they  also  include  those  who  died  in  captivity,  sick  men  ex- 
changed for  German  sick,  and  those  who  escaped.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  died  on  their  way  from  the  front  to  the  internment  camps 
have  not  been  included  in  the  totals.  Inasmuch  as  these  were  all  men 
fatally  wounded  and  picked  up  on  the  battlefield,  they,  as  Major 
Frantz  rightly  states,  cannot  be  included  among  prisoners  and  must 
be  listed  among  those  who  died  of  wounds. 

To  learn  the  number  of  Russian  prisoners  in  Austria-Hungary  a 
request  was  sent  to  Colonel  Egon  von  Waldstaetten,  of  the  Austrian 
army,  for  detailed  information  from  the  Vienna  archives.  On  the 
basis  of  the  report  furnished  by  him,  we  compiled  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 


Number  of  Russian  Prisoners  in  Austria-Hungary 
September  25,  1914,  to  December  31,  1917. 


Officers  and  military 

officials 

Privates 

Total 

1914,  September  25 

443 

44,573 

45,016 

1915,  January  1 

1,120 

173,518 

174,638 

March  1 

1,320 

233,205 

234,525 

March  31 

1,720 

253,122 

254,842 

April  21 

1,804 

287,265 

289,069 

May  21 

1,860 

342,785 

344,645 

June  10 

2,503 

476,690 

479,193 

September  1 

3,741 

695,513 

699,254 

October  1 

3,960 

720,914 

724,874 

1916,  August  1 

4,354 

801,796 

806,150 

December  31 

4,682 

840,293 

844,975 

1917,  February  1 

4,755 

848,998 

853,753 

March  1 

4,723 

852,195 

856,918 

April  1 

4,719 

861,942 

866,661 

May  1 

4,654 

866,465 

871,119 

June  1 

4,559 

866,403 

870,962 

July  1 

4,647 

866,102 

870,749 

August  1 

4,530 

866,012 

870,542 

September  1 

4,521 

869,512 

874,033 

October  1 

4,370 

882,834 

887,204 

November  1 

4,370 

906,612 

910,982 

December  1 

4,370 

909,257 

913,627 

December  31 

4,320 

912,426 

916,746 
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Again,  too,  the  above  totals  do  not  include  such  fatally  wounded 
as  died  either  on  the  battlefield  or  on  their  way  to  the  concentration 
camps.  Those  who  died  in  captivity,  sick  men  sent  back  to  Russia, 
and  those  who  escaped  are,  likewise,  omitted.  Therefore,  the  figures 
for  prisoners  in  December,  1917,  as  set  down  by  Colonel  von  Wald- 
staetten,  do  not  represent,  as  do  the  figures  of  Major  Frantz,  the 
grand  total  of  officers  and  men  taken  prisoner.  Consequently,  to  the 
total  on  December  31,  1917,  the  following  figures  must  be  added: 
27,738  prisoners  who  died  in  captivity,  about  27,000  sick,  and  all 
who  escaped  from  the  camps.  Their  number  is  not  given.  But  the 
corresponding  data  in  Major  Frantz's  work  may  be  given  as  a  basis. 
According  to  him,  the  Russian  prisoners  who  successfully  escaped 
from  Germany,  as  set  down  in  the  latest  oflScial  statement,  that  of 
June  10,  1918,  numbered  24  officers  and  60,295  men,  whereas  the 
number  who  escaped  and  were  caught  totaled  418  officers  and  199,- 
530  men.  These  stupendous  figures,  whose  psychological  significance 
will  be  taken  up  further  on,  may  serve  to  refute  the  rather  general 
opinion  that  in  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people  love  of  country  is 
little  developed.  At  present,  however,  let  us  merely  note  that  in  1918, 
according  to  Major  Frantz,  a  total  of  4.2  per  cent  succeeded  in  es- 
caj)ing  from  Germany.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  per- 
centage of  Russian  prisoners  who  escaped  from  Austria-Hungary 
was  any  less.  The  latter,  therefore,  may  be  put  at  40,000.  This,  plus 
the  number  of  those  who  died  in  captivity,  must  be  added  to  the  total 
given  by  Colonel  von  Waldstaetten  for  December  31,  1917—917,- 
000.  Thus,  we  obtain  a  grand  total  of  about  1,000,000. 

To  the  number  of  Russian  prisoners  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  must  be  added  those  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  In  Turkey, 
according  to  Colonel  von  Waldstaetten,  there  were,  on  January  1, 
1917,  115  officers  and  military  officials  and  5,283  men.  This  figure  is 
confirmed  by  the  data  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,*" 
who  estimated  the  number  of  Russian  prisoners  in  Turkey  in  Decem- 
ber, 191  f),  at  6,200.  Add  to  that  about  2,500  for  the  number  of  pris- 
oners ill  Hulgaria."'^  The  total  for  all  four  countries  is,  then,  about 
2,410,000,  or,  as  given  by  Colonel  von  'Waldstaetten,  2,417,000.  We 
shall  take  the  latter  total  as  our  basis  for  further  calculations. 

3"  Sec  above,  j).  89,  ii.  28. 

Sazonov,  op.  cit.,  p.  169.  The  number  of  Russian  prisoners  in  Turkey 
given  by  Sazonov  (19,795)  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
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The  Missing  Men. 

By  subtracting  the  above  number  from  3,638,271,  which  is  the 
number  of  "prisoners  and  missing"  estabhshed  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Depai'tment,  we  get,  in  round  numbers,  a  difference  of 
1,200,000,  which  represents,  according  to  the  Department,  the  num- 
ber of  "missing."  This  number  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  prob- 
able number  of  "unknown  dead,"  674!,000,  as  estimated  above.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  the  shghtest  doubt  that  such  a  great  number  of 
dead  could  remain  "unknown."  The  balance  of  526,000  "missing" 
(1,200,000  less  674,000)  might  consist  of  the  following:  (1)  those 
who  had  been  fatally  wounded  and  died  before  reaching  the  intern- 
ment camps;  (2)  those  who  had  been  fatally  wounded  and  died  after 
having  been  picked  up  either  by  "neighboring"  troops,  or  by  the 
local  population;  (3)  a  certain  number  who  found  their  way  into 
hospitals  without  the  knowdedge  of  their  units,  and  as  to  whose  fate 
neither  commanders  nor  headquarters  possessed  any  information. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  wounded  has  been  esti- 
mated by  us  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Avramov's  data,  that  is,  we  put  it  at 
4,200,000,  wliich  is  by  1,425,000  greater  than  the  total  of  wounded 
and  those  who  died  of  wounds,  as  set  down  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Department  (2,754,202  plus  17,174),  we  shall  in  the  future  disre- 
gard the  balance  of  526,000,  considering  it  as  already  included  in 
our  total. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  missing  have  been  put  by  Dr. 
Avramov  at  2,333,375.  No  explanation,  however,  of  that  stupendous 
figure  is  given  by  him.  Undoubtedly  it  includes  prisoners.  If  such  is 
the  case  it  coincides  with  our  estimate  of  the  number  of  prisoners, 
and  also  confirms  the  correctness  of  our  decision  to  consider  the  "un- 
known" wounded,  and  those  dead  of  wounds  as  ah-eady  included  in 
our  final  total  of  wounded. 

A  Summary. 

Summing  up  all  losses  then,  we  find  that  about  1,300,000  were 
killed  in  battle ;  about  4,200,000  were  wounded,  of  whom  some  350,- 
000  died;  2,417,000  were  taken  prisoner;  the  total  loss  being,  then, 
about  7,917,000. 

According  to  the  data  of  the  Central  Department  of  Statistics,  the 
final  figure  was  7,036,087.  A  much  greater  total  is  given  by  Sazo- 
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nov.^^  "It  is  very  probable,"  he  says,  "that  the  actual  losses  were 
close  to  8,428,717."  The  figure  we  had  arrived  at,  7,917,000,  hes 
between  the  final  figures  given  by  the  two  official  Soviet  publications. 

A  Comparison  with  France  and  Germany. 
Now  let  us  compare  the  figures  we  have  reached  for  all  battle 
casualties,  other  than  prisoners  and  missing  (that  is,  killed,  died  of 
wounds,  wounded,  shell-shocked,  and  poisoned  by  gas),  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  for  the  French  and  German  armies. 

TABLE  7 

Comparative  Losses,  Russian,  French,  and  German. 

Percentages 
Percent-    in  preceding 
age  of  column  divided 
Died  of  Total    casual-  by  number  of 

Army  Mobilized  Killed  wounds  Wounded  losses     ties    months  of  tvar* 

(in  thousands) 

Russia  (according  to 
the  totals  estimated 

above)  15,500     1,300    350      3,850    5,500    35.5  0.91 

Russia  (according  to 
the  totals  given  by 
Central  Statistical 

Department)t  15,500       626       17      2,751    2,397     16.0  0.41 

FranceJ  8,300       900    250      2,750    3,900    47.0  0.92 

Germany  11,000  1,808  4,247    6,055     55.0  1.04 

*  In  the  case  of  Russia,  39  months;  in  the  case  of  France  and  Germany,  51. 
•j"  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  p.  30. 

X  J.  Reval,  L'effort  militaire  des  Allies  surle  front  de  France  (Paris),  p.  84. 

A  mere  glance  at  Table  7  makes  obvious  the  absurdity  of  the  casu- 
alty totals  published  by  the  Central  Statistical  Department.  The 
losses  of  tlie  Russian  army,  lacking  as  it  did  sufficient  armament, 
munitions,  helmets,  and  other  sucli  necessaries,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  those  of  the  French  and  Germans.  The  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  Emperor  in  November,  1916,  by  the  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma  and  the  State  Council  may  serve  as  confirmation.^^ 

The  Commanding  Officers'  Point  of  View. 

Tlie  memorandum  of  the  members  of  the  Special  Council,  upon  its 
receipt  at  General  Headtjuarters,  had  been  connnunicated  to  the 
commanders  of  the  several  fronts,  and  the  characteristic  replies  it 

"2  Sazonov,  op.  cit.,  p.  177.  See  above,  pp.  61  sqq. 
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called  forth  showed  that  the  charge  that  the  high  command  was  little 
sparing  in  the  blood  of  either  officers  or  men  was  well  founded. 

General  Brusilov,  commanding  the  armies  of  the  southwestern 
front,  wrote  as  follows 

The  desire  expressed  for  a  greater  husbanding  of  the  human  element 
in  battle,  coupled  with  the  demand  that  we  wait  patiently  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  technical  equipment  needed  for  dealing  the  enemy  a  final 
blow,  can  least  of  all  be  understood  by  me.  An  offensive  without  casual- 
ties may  be  staged  only  during  manoeuvers ;  no  action,  at  the  present 
time,  is  taken  at  random,  and  the  enemy  suffer  as  heavy  losses  as  we 
do.  ...  As  regards  technical  equipment,  we  use  such  as  we  have ;  the 
more  of  it  we  have,  the  greater  is  the  guaranty  of  success ;  but  to  defeat 
the  enemy,  or  to  beat  him  off,  we  must  suffer  losses,  and  they  may  be 
considerable. 

General  Ruzsky,  commanding  the  armies  of  the  northern  front, 
pointed  out  in  his  reply  that  war  meant  victims  and  that  pressure  on 
leaders  to  reduce  losses  might  result  in  deadening  their  initiative  and 
dash ;  moreover,  to  be  sparing  in  that  regard  might  have  very  disad- 
vantageous consequences,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  certai  ity  that, 
with  the  continuance  of  the  War,  the  technical  equipment  of  tlie 
army  would  become  better  than  that  of  the  enemy.  Those  replies 
prove  that  both  Brusilov  and  Ruzsky  had  forgotten  the  dictum  of 
Peter  the  Great  that  his  generals  should  win  victories  in  which  little 
blood  was  shed.  Finally,  the  casualty  figures,  as  estimated  by  us, 
though  twice  as  great  as  those  given  by  the  Soviet  Central  Statisti- 
cal Department,  may  well  be  held  to  be  well  within  the  mark. 

Distribution  of  Losses  in  Time. 

Let  us  now  try  to  learn  how  the  casualties  were  distributed  over 
the  various  periods  of  the  War  and  on  what  factors  they  depended. 
We  shall  be  wise  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  owing  to  the  lack  of 
exact  information  our  analysis  will  be  conditional.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  enable  us  to  offer  some  roughly  statistical  outline,  in  a  large 
way. 

Prisoners. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  the  War,  or  up  to  May  1,  1915,  the 
Russian  army  lost  764,000  in  prisoners,  an  average  of  about  85,000 

"  December  8,  1916. 
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men  a  month.  The  northwestern  front,  facing  the  German  army  and 
made  up  of  five  Russian  armies,  the  First,  the  Second,  the  Tenth, 
and — later — the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  lost  more  than  450,000.  Merely 
during  the  catastrophe  suffered  at  the  end  of  August  by  the  Second 
Army,  the  Germans  took  92,000.  On  the  same  front  the  First  Army, 
during  its  advance  in  eastern  Prussia,  which  began  with  the  Russian 
victory  at  Gumbinnen  and  ended  with  the  unsuccessful  battle  at  the 
Mazurian  Lakes,  lost  45,000.'' 

On  the  southwestern  front  in  the  course  of  the  great  battles  in 
Galicia  which  ended  with  the  Russians  occup3'ing  the  larger  part  of 
it,  the  latter  lost,  as  prisoners,  443  officers  and  44,573  men.^" 

From  May  1  to  November  1,  1915,  there  was  an  average  loss 
of  160,000  prisoners  a  month,  and  for  five  months,  from  May  1  to 
September  1,  the  average  was  200,000.  These  stupendous  figures 
clearly  show  how  great  were  the  calamities  which  the  armies  were 
then  experiencing.  In  the  winter  campaign,  from  November  1,  1915, 
to  May  1,  1916,  the  fighting  on  the  Russian  front  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  trench  warfare,  the  troops  having  settled  down  behind 
barbed  wire  along  the  whole  line.  The  number  of  prisoners  at  once 
dropped  to  156,000,  an  average  of  26,000  per  month.  In  the  summer 
campaign  of  1916,  from  May  1  to  November  1,  the  armies  of  the 
southwestern  front  broke  the  Austro-Hungarian  line,  and  were  vic- 
toriously engaged  in  the  second  series  of  Galician  battles.  But,  the 
attempts  of  other  Russian  armies,  at  the  same  time,  to  break  the 
German  front  to  the  north  of  Polesia  did  not  meet  with  success.  The 
number  of  prisoners  increased  somewhat.  It  reached  212,000,  the 
average  ])cr  month  being  35,000.  In  the  winter  campaign  of  1916- 
1917,  November  1,  1916,  to  May  1,  1917,  there  were  no  important 
operations  on  the  Russian  front;  trench  warfare  set  in  again.  The 
number  of  prisoners  fell  to  96,000,  or  an  average  of  16,000  a  month. 
In  tlie  beginning  of  March,  1917,  the  Revolution  broke  out.  The 
colla])se  of  the  army  was  reflected  in  the  increased  number  of  pris- 
oners. T\\cy  doubled,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  campaign,  and 
amounted  to  213,000,  an  average  of  35,000  a  month. 

For  the  whole  War  the  average  was  62,000  a  month,  the  total,  as 
already  given,  being  2,417,000.  We  can  now  make  an  outline,  a 

lirichnarchw,  Dcr  Weltkrieg,  19U-1918  (Berlin,  1925),  II,  230,  317. 
Data  of  von  Waldstaetten. 
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chronological  comparison  with  the  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  etc., 
which  again,  we  shall  here  group  together  as  casualties  in  general. 

Casualtws  and  Prisoners. 

Good  troops  may  lose  many  prisoners,  but  the  sacrifice  in  blood 
will  also  be  great;  in  this  they  differ  from  poor  troops,  which  surren- 
der even  in  actions  that  put  little  strain  on  them.  To  obtain  the  casu- 
alty figures  for  every  period  of  the  War,  we  may  take  the  total  of 
killed  and  wounded  established  above,  5,500,000,  as  a  basis  and  then 
make  use  of  one  of  the  tables  drawn  up  by  the  Central  Statistical 
Depai-tment.^'  It  contains  the  casualty  figures  for  various  periods  of 
the  War,  but  they  include  only  those  killed,  or  so  recorded,  and 
wounded  Avho  had  been  evacuated  into  the  interior.  The  total,  there- 
fore, amounted  only  to  3,371,826.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ratio  of  casualties  as  given  above  would  not  hold  for  all 
casualties  for  every  period  of  the  War.  And  using  such  a  ratio  we 
have  compiled  Table  8. 

TABLE  8 

Estimate  of  Total  Casualties  {Prisoners  Excepted)  for  the 
Various  Campaigns  of  the  War,  191 J^— 1917. 

Average 

Campaigns  Casualties*     per  month 

Summer   campaign,   1911,   and  winter  campaign, 
1911—1915  (from  beginning  of  War  to  May  1, 

1915)  1,210,000  135,000 

Summer  campaign,  1915  (May  1  to  November  1)  1,410,000  235,000 
Winter  campaign,  1915-1916  (November  1,  1915,  to 

May  1,  1916)  850,000      1 10,000 

Summer  campaign,  1916  (May  1  to  November  1)  1,200,000  200,000 

Winter  campaign,  1916-1917  (November  1,  1916,  to 

May  1,  1917)  660,000  110,000 

Summer  campaign,  1917  (May  1  to  November  1)  170,000  21,000 


For  the  entire  war  5,500,000  110,000 

*  Throughout  this  section,  of  course,  "casualties"  do  not  inchide  either 
prisoners  or  missing. 

Now,  by  comparing  the  data  above,  we  can  arrive  at  the  ratio  be- 
tween casualties  and  prisoners  for  ever}'  period  of  the  War  (Table 
9). 

Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  p.  30. 
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TABLE  9 

Estimate  of  Casualties  and  Prisoners  througJwut  the  War. 

Number  Percentage 
Casualties        Prisoners         Casualties  Prisoners 

Summer  campaign,  1914,  and 
winter    campaign,  1914— 


1915 

1,210,000 

764,000 

61 

39 

Summer  campaign,  1915 

1,410,000 

976,000 

59 

41 

Winter  campaign,  1915-1916 

850,000 

156,000 

84 

16 

Summer  campaign,  1916 

1,200,000 

212,000 

85 

15 

Winter  campaign,  1916-1917 

660,000 

96,000 

87 

13 

Summer  campaign,  1917 

170,000 

213,000 

45 

55 

For  tlie  entire  war 

5,500,000 

2,417,000 

69 

31 

Two  well-marked  turning  points  stand  out  clearly.  During  the 
summer  campaign  of  1914  and  the  winter  campaign  of  1914-1915 
there  were  from  six  to  seven  prisoners  for  every  ten  killed  or 
wounded.  The  same  ratio  existed  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1915. 
But  in  the  winter  campaign  of  1915-1916  the  ratio  greatly  im- 
proved: there  were  only  from  one  to  two  prisoners  to  every  ten  killed 
or  wounded.  In  the  summer  campaign  of  1916  and  the  winter  cam- 
])aign  of  1916-1917  the  ratio  remained  as  favorable  as  before.  The 
fact  that  each  ratio,  that  for  the  first  three  campaigns,  and  that  for 
the  following  three,  remained  without  change,  indicates  that  the 
cause  of  the  change  should  be  looked  for  in  the  interval  between  the 
third  and  fourth  campaigns,  in  other  words,  the  autumn  of  1915.  It 
cannot  be  explained  bv  any  bettering  of  the  quality  of  the  armv,  in- 
asmuch as,  having  lost  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  campaigns  the 
greater  ])art  of  its  cadres,  it  became  not  better  but  worse.  The  cause, 
in  our  judgment,  should  be  sought  in  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
War:  up  to  the  autumn  of  1915  the  war  of  maneuvers  predomi- 
nated on  the  Russian  front;  such  battles  are  always  of  a  more  de- 
cisive character  than  those  in  the  case  of  trench  warfare;  conse- 
quently the  former  offer  greater  opportunities  for  the  victor  to  take 
])risoners.  After  the  autumn  of  1915  the  front  had  become  stabi- 
lized; and  the  opportunities  to  take  prisoners,  by  encirclement,  pux-- 
suit,  etc.,  were  few.  Another  cause  may  have  lain  in  the  change  in 
command;  in  Se])tember,  1915,  General  Alexeev  succeeded  General 
Yanushkevich  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Gen- 
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eral  Alexeev's  profound  knowledge  of  militai-y  art  and  his  thorough 
understanding  of  the  conduct  of  modern  war  accounted  for  the  fact 
that,  after  his  appointment,  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  armies  were 
commensurate  with  their  strength  and  means. 

Another  sharp  change  in  the  ratio  between  casualties  and  losses  in 
prisoners,  this  time  for  the  worse,  occurred  between  the  winter  cam- 
paign of  1916-1917  and  the  summer  campaign  of  1917.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  that  case  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
the  Revolution  played  its  part.  The  mass  of  the  soldiery  did  not  want 
to  fight,  and  as  a  result  from  twelve  to  thirteen  threw  down  their 
arms  to  every  ten  still  willing  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country. 

Officers  and  Men. 

To  continue  our  analysis,  a  second  table  drawn  up  by  the  Central 
Statistical  Department^"*  gives  us — if  we  allow  for  the  defects  noted 
above — the  casualty  figures  for  both  officers  and  men.  And,  when  we 
have  again  made  the  required  corrections  and  additions,  we  can  em- 
body the  data  thus  obtained,  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10 

Comparative  Estimate  of  Losses  (Both  as  Prisoners  and 
Casualties)  in  Officers  and  Men,  Respectively. 


Number 

A 

Percentage 

(^approximately) 
Casualties  Prisoners 

Casualties 

Prisoners 

^ 

Total 

1914 

^  Officers 

53,000 

13,000 

66,000 

80 

20 

and  - 

Men 

2,975,000 

1,779,000 

4,754,000 

63 

37 

1915 

Total 

3,028,000 

1,792,000 

4,820,000 

Officers 

24,500 

2,000 

26,500 

92 

8 

1916  - 

Men 

2,035,500 

342,000 

2,377,500 

86 

14 

Total 

2,060,000 

344,000 

2,404,000 

Officers 

12,500 

2,000 

14,500 

87 

13 

1917  - 

Men 

399,500 

279,000 

678,500 

59 

41 

Total 

412,000 

281,000 

693,000 

Entire    f  Officers  90,000 

17,000 

107,000 

84 

16 

Period  i  Men 

5,410,000 

2,400.000 

7,810,000 

69 

31 

of  War  Total 

5,500,000 

2,417,000 

7,917,000 

Rosst/a  V  Mirovoi  Voine,  Table  24,  p.  32. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  officers  were  better  fighters  than  the 
rank  and  file.  If  we  take  the  figures  for  the  whole  War  we  see  that 
whereas  for  every  ten  officers  killed  or  wounded  fewer  than  two  were 
taken  prisoner,  for  every  ten  men  killed  and  wounded  there  were 
from  four  to  five  prisoners.  An  analysis  of  the  same  ratios  for  the 
War  year  by  year  shows  that  in  1914  and  1915  (taken  together) 
they  were,  officers,  2.5,  men,  5.9 ;  in  1916  they  were,  officers,  0.9,  men, 
1.6;  and  in  1917,  officers,  1.5  to  6.9.  The  averages  for  the  whole  War 
are  1.9  and  4.4.  From  these  figures  it  may  be  seen  that  between  the 
third  and  fourth  campaigns,  when  trench  warfare  began,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ratio  of  "surrenders"  between  officers  and  men  grows 
smaller.  But  even  more  interesting  are  the  effects  of  the  Revolution. 
We  find  that  the  latter  had  an  unfavorable  effect  both  on  the  officers 
and  the  rank  and  file.  Yet,  while  the  figures,  in  the  case  of  the  men, 
were  almost  seven  times  the  respective  figures  for  1916,  the  figures 
for  the  officers  did  not  quite  double. 

It  might  seem  that  the  demoralization  produced  by  the  Revolution 
would  have  been  greater  among  the  officers  than  in  the  rank  and  file. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1914  and  1915  the  major  part  of  the  army's 
regular  officers  had  been  killed.  By  the  spring  of  1915,  in  the  infan- 
try only  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  those  remaining  were  regular 
officers ;  the  commanders  of  the  battalions  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  company  commanders  were  drawn  from  that  class,  but  all  the 
subaltern  officers  were  holding  commissions  only  in  time  of  war.  By 
the  autunm  of  1915,  in  the  infantry  regiments  only  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  were  regular  officers :  some  of  the  commanders  of  the  bat- 
talions and  a  considerable  part  of  the  company  commanders  were 
now  holding  temporary  commissions.''^  Their  training  was  very  much 
inferior.  But  there  was  an  important  circumstance  which  tended  to 
diminish  the  effects  resulting  from  lack  of  professional  training.  The 
"war-time  officers"  of  1916  and  1917  were  patriotic  intellectuals.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  for  an  educated  Russian  to  avoid  being 
sent  to  the  trenches  was  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  therefore, 
only  those  served  at  the  front  who  not  onl}^  ])rofessed  the  idea  that 
the  defense  of  tlie  country  was  their  duty,  but  also  carried  it  into 

General  Clicrnavin,  K  J'oprosu  OfHserskago  Sostava  Russkoi  Ai-inii  k 
Konizu  Ei/a  Sushchestvoi^ant/a  (The  liussian  Officers'  Corps  at  the  End  of 
the  l!  <ir)/in  Russld  J'ociirii  Sboniik  (H)2t).  No.  f).  p.  227. 
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practice.  A  certain  social  selection  was  taking  place,  in  which  the 
lukewarm  "patriots"  settled  down  in  the  rear,  while  men  of  high 
character  filled  the  officers'  posts.  The  Revolution,  as  it  demoralized 
the  rank  and  file,  at  the  same  time  strengthened  the  determination  of 
the  officers'  corps,  and  caused  a  sharp  split  between  the  soldiery  and 
their  leaders. 

The  Sick. 

The  total  of  the  sick,  according  to  Dr.  A\Tamov,  amounted  to 
5,069,920,  88,386  being  officers  and  4,981,084  men.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War  to  January  1,  1917,  the  figures  were,  respec- 
tively, 61,551  and  2,946,728;  from  January  1,  1917,  to  October  1, 
1917,  they  were  27,285  and  2,034,356. 

Dr.  Avramov  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  relation  to  the  actual 
strength  of  the  army,  the  percentage  of  sick  among  officers  was  10.5, 
and  among  the  men  13.1. 

If  we  compare  the  average  monthly  sick  list  from  the  beginning  of 
the  War  up  to  January  1,  1917,  with  the  average  during  1917,  the 
year  of  the  Revolution,  we  find  that  in  the  first  case  there  were  2,122 
officers  and  101,612  men;  in  the  second  3,032  and  226,039.  That  is, 
the  average  number  in  1917  was  2  1/5  times  as  large  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding period.  Yet  there  were  no  epidemics  in  1917.  An  analysis  of 
the  increased  incidence  of  sickness  in  1917  discloses  the  fact  that  it 
began  to  grow  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Consequently, 
the  cause  of  that  increase  was  wholly  psycho-sociological,  and  was 
not  the  result  of  changed  health  conditions.  Immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  the  soldiery  began  to  move  homeward,  but  inasmuch  as 
in  the  beginning  they  were  afraid  of  deserting  openly,  tliey  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  slight  illness,  or  even  feigned  sickness,  in  order  to 
be  sent  to  the  rear.  The  medical  officers,  terrorized  by  the  mass,  had 
to  comply  with  such  requests.  The  present  author  knows  of  cases 
where,  in  July,  1917,  certificates  of  evacuation  were  signed  under 
the  threat  of  bayonet  or  mob.  The  officers,  with  a  sense  of  duty  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  men,  were  much  less  affected.  The  inci- 
dence of  sickness  among  the  officers  increased  by  43  per  cent,  and 
among  the  men  by  121. 

In  the  case  of  previous  wars  the  mortality  rate  fi'om  sickness  in 
the  Russian  army  was:  in  the  Crimean  War,  22.9  per  cent;  in  the 
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war  witli  Turkey  (1877-1878) ,  6.6 ;  and  in  the  war  with  Japan,  2.5. 
Health  conditions  in  the  army  during  the  war  with  Japan  were  con- 
sidei-ed  very  favorable.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
World  War.  Despite  the  long  duration  of  the  War  the  cases  of  epi- 
demics were  not  many.  Therefore,  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Binshtok,^" 
who  put  the  number  of  deaths  at  2.5  per  cent,  may  be  a  correct  one. 
Inasmuch  as  the  total  of  sick,  as  was  said  above,  is  estimated  at 
5,069,920,  2.5  per  cent  of  this  amounts  to  126,776,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  130,000.  This  does  not  call  into  question,  according  to  Dr. 
Binshtok,  the  total  of  deaths  from  infectious  diseases  (42,670)  which 
in  the  Russian  army  constituted,  as  a  rule,  one-third  of  the  total 
deaths  from  sickness. 

To  the  above  deaths  from  sickness  are  to  be  added  those  who  died 
suddenly  and  those  who  died  as  prisoners.  According  to  Dr.  Avra- 
mov  the  number  of  the  former  was  7,196,  bringing  the  above  total  to 
approximately  140,000.  That  figure,  however,  does  not  represent  the 
final  total.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Avramov's  figures  do 
not  include  data  from  the  Caucasus  front,  nor  do  they  contain  any 
information  as  to  the  Russian  troops  who  fought  abroad;  the  num- 
ber, therefore,  of  deaths  from  sickness,  set  dowTi  above,  is  below  the 
true  one.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  esti- 
mated from  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness,  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  men  who  at  any  time  were  ill.  It  is  obvious  that  the  latter 
figure  would  be  greater  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  same  man 
might  have  been  ill  several  times.  Thus  the  impression  might  be 
given  that  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  exaggerated.  But  that  im- 
j)ression  would  pass  away  after  comparing  our  figures  with  those  of 
such  losses  in  the  French  army.  According  to  Dr.  Toubert,*^  the 
sickness  mortality  in  the  French  army  was  175,000.  That  is,  the 
average  of  deaths  per  month  in  the  French  army  was  3,400.  Taking 
140,000  as  the  total  corresponding  figure  for  the  Russian  army,  Ave 
get  an  average  of  about  3,600  per  month.  But  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Russian  army  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
French,  and  140,000  can  by  no  means  be  an  estimate  that  is  exag- 
gerated. 

The  Russian  prisoners  of  war  who  died  in  Germany  numbered  210 
Biiishlok,  op.  cit,  p.  146.  "  Toubert,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 
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officers  and  47,934  men,  and  those  who  died  in  Austria-Hungary 
numbered,  respectively,  241  officers  and  27,497  men.  The  total  of 
deaths  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  is  not  known.  However,  in  view  of 
the  insignificant  number  of  prisoners  in  both  cases,  the  number  of  the 
dead  would  not  greatly  change  our  figures.  The  total  of  deaths 
among  prisoners,  leaving  out  the  fatally  wounded  who  died  before 
reaching  the  interior  of  the  enemy  country,  may  be  put,  roughly,  at 
70,000. 

The  totals  of  killed,  of  those  who  died  of  wounds,  and  of  those  who 
died  from  sickness  up  to  the  Bolshevist  coup  d'etat  were  ap})roxi- 
mately  as  follows :  Killed,  and  recorded  as  such,  626,000 ;  killed,  but 
not  so  recorded,  674,000 ;  died  of  wounds,  350,000 ;  deaths  from  sick- 
ness, 140,000;  died  as  prisoners,  70,000;  total,  1,860,000. 

Disabled  Men. 

To  complete  our  study  of  losses  in  the  Russian  army  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  try  to  estimate  the  number  of  those  who  were  disabled, 
and,  in  consequence,  were  discharged. 

An  examination  of  the  registration  cards  for  103,194  wounded 
and  70,755  sick,  cared  for  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Petrograd  Commit- 
tee of  the  All-Russian  Union  of  Towns,  shows  that  among  the 
wounded  25.2  per  cent,  and  among  the  sick  14.9  per  cent  were  dis- 
charged unconditionall3^  If  we  apply  that  scale  to  the  total  number 
of  evacuated  wounded  (2,425,000)  and  of  the  sick  (1,875,000)  we 
find  that,  in  the  course  of  the  War,  there  were  discharged  as  unfit  for 
further  service,  611,000  wounded  and  279,375  sick,  or  a  total  of 
890,375.  These  figures  are,  no  doubt,  exaggerated.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  Petrograd  was  a  center  where  such  wounded 
and  sick  as  required  complicated  treatment  were  evacuated;  and 
among  such  wounded  and  sick  the  percentage  of  permanently  dis- 
abled must  have  been  high. 

We  have  also  said  that  General  Headquarters,  in  its  reply  to  Gen- 
eral Janin,  estimated  the  number  of  severely  wounded  and  dis- 
charged up  to  October,  1917,  at  348,508.  In  the  same  document  it 
was  stated  that,  in  addition,  70,210  men  had  been  discharged  before 
the  completion  of  their  term  of  service.  Unquestionably  it  may 
merely  have  been  the  effects  of  some  serious  disease  that  led  to  such 
discharge.  Therefore,  the  number  of  invalids  by  October,  1917,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  estimate  of  General  Headquarters,  was  418,718.  To 
that  figure  there  would  be  added  37,295  permanently  disabled,  and 
})risoncrs  exchanged  for  disabled  prisoners  in  Russia,  during  the 
War.  This  increases  the  total  to  456,013. 

But  even  that  figure  cannot  be  considered  the  final  total.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  in  which  the  figures  of  the  General  Headquarters  were 
gathered,  a  great  number  of  disabled  could  not  have  been  included 
in  the  total  communicated  to  General  Janin;  some  were  still  under 
ti-eatment  in  tlie  liospitals,  some  were  absent  on  leave,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  their  eventual  discharge  was  to  be  decided  later.  An  estimate, 
therefore,  by  Sazonov,*^  based  on  the  data  of  the  Army  Medical 
Service,  that  the  number  of  those  discharged  from  service  and  dis- 
abled by  wounds,  shell  shock,  or  disease,  should  be  put,  in  round 
numbers,  at  700,000,  is,  in  our  judgment,  well  founded. 

Sazonov,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 


CHAPTER  VI 


COMBATANT  AND  AUXILIARY  FORCES 

The  A  riny  in  the  Field. 

In  Russia,  in  what  is  known  technically  as  the  "army  in  the  field" 
are  included  the  country's  armed  forces  both  on  land  and  sea,  and 
the  military  establishments  under  the  control  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  areas  indicated  for  the  necessary  deployment  and  move- 
ments of  the  army  in  the  field  were  called  "the  theater  of  war."  In 
addition  to  the  forces  making  up  the  army  in  the  field,  there  were,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  numerous  establishments  working  for  the 
army  in  the  field,  and  also  depot  troops,  or  army  units  in  which  re- 
cruits and  territorials  were  receiving  their  training;  moreover,  cer- 
tain territorial  units  had  been  kept  in  the  interior  on  garrison  duty. 
All  troops  and  military  establishments  in  the  interior  took  their  or- 
ders from  the  Minister  of  War. 

The  army  in  the  field  was  divided  into  "fronts"  made  up  of  groups 
of  armies,  and  into  separate  armies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
there  were,  first,  two  fronts  and  two  distinct  armies,  namely,  the 
northwestern  front  made  up  of  the  forces  acting  against  Germany ; 
and  the  southwestern  front  made  up  of  those  acting  against  Austria- 
Hungary.  But  there  were  also  two  other  armies,  the  Sixth,  or  Petro- 
grad  Army,  for  the  protection  of  the  Baltic  coast,  and  that  of 
Odessa,  for  the  protection  of  the  Black  Sea  littoral.  After  the  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Turkey  there  was  formed  an  army  of  the  Caucasus ; 
and,  later,  it  saw  service  on  the  "Caucasus  front."  In  the  autumn  of 
1915,  following  the  retreat  from  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  north- 
western front  was  divided  into  two  fronts,  the  northern  front,  made 
up  of  the  armies  covering  the  roads  leading  to  Petrograd,  plus  the 
Sixth  Army;  and  the  western  front,  made  up  of  the  armies  covering 
the  roads  leading  to  Moscow.  Finall}^  when  it  became  necessary  to 
send  numerous  Russian  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Rumania,  the 
"Rumanian  front"  was  formed. 

Its  Strength. 

Thus,  in  1917,  Russia's  forces  were  divided  into  five  fronts:  the 
northern,  the  western,  the  southwestern,  the  Rumanian,  and  the  Cau- 
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casus.  To  ascertain  the  numerical  strength  of  these  forces  during-  the 
World  War  is  not  an  easy  thing.  The  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  loss  of  many  documents,  as  in  the  fact  that  enumeration  was  not 
done  in  the  right  way.  There  was  much  red  tape  and  making  of  re- 
ports, even  as  in  the  case  of  army  losses,  but  such  reports  were  drawTi 
up  in  so  haphazard  a  fashion  that  the  figures  submitted  by  the  army 
commanders  turned  out  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  Army 
Supply  Department.  The  difference  was  so  great  that  it  led  to  cor- 
respondence between  General  Headquarters  and  the  Ministry  of 
War.  In  October,  1916,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  wrote  to  the 
Adjutant  General  at  General  Headquarters  as  follows: 

During  his  latest  visit  to  General  Headquarters  the  Minister  of  War 
obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Supply  Department  figures  giving 
the  number  of  men  drawing  rations  both  in  the  army  in  the  field  and  on 
the  theatre  of  war.  The  totals  were,  for  the  northern  front  2,127,000 
men;  for  the  western,  1,651,000;  for  the  southwestern,  3,640,000,  and 
for  the  Caucasus  front,  851,000;  the  total  being  8,269,000.  But,  ac- 
cording to  information  received  from  the  officers  commanding  separate 
fronts,  the  total  numerical  strength  was,  on  September  1,  1916:  north- 
ern front,  1,553,000,  western  front,  1,808,000;  southwestern  front, 
2,439,000;  army  of  the  Caucasus,  391,000,  or  a  total  of  6,191,000.  The 
Minister  of  War,  therefore,  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  above  differ- 
ence, one  of  2,078,000  men,  as  he  desires  to  know  what  classes  of  men 
are  included  in  it.^ 

Soon  after  the  February  Revolution,  at  a  conference  held  on 
March  30,  1917,  at  Headquarters,  the  question  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  figures  of  the  army  commanders  and  those  of  the  Army 
Su})])ly  Department  again  arose.  The  conference  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  figures  "were  the  result,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
theoretical  calculations." 

In  order  to  check  up  the  figures  of  the  Army  Supply  De])artment, 
on  A])ril  20,  1917,  by  order  of  General  Alexcev,  a  one-day  census 
was  taken.  According  to  it,  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  army  in 
fhe  field— as  fed  that  day— was  9,050,924.  Tliis  was  2,200,000 
greater  than  the  numerical  strength  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
commanding  officers.^  Thus  it  became  clear  that  the  difference  lav 

'  Tnidi  {Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Ef- 
fects on  Piihlic  Health  of  the  War  of  1911-1920.  p.  130. 
^  liossi/a  V  Mirovoi  J'oine,  Table  11. 
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in  the  fact  that  army  commandei-s  did  not  inckide  in  their  totals  a 
whole  group  of  establishments,  the  auxiliary  organizations  whicli 
were  working  for  the  army.  We  shall  come  to  that  later  on.  For  the 
present,  let  us  try  to  arrive  at  the  total  strength  of  the  army  in  the 
field  on  the  basis  of  the  calculations  of  the  army  commanders.  Two 
documents  will  be  of  help,  the  Summary  of  Reports  Submitted  by 
the  Various  Fronts  to  General  Headquarters,^  and  Data  Relating  to 
the  Numerical  Strength  of  the  Troops  and  Establishments  of  the 
Army  in  tJie  Field,  as  Based  on  the  Documents  of  Geiwral  Head- 
quarters* 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Russian  army  amounted,  as  we  have 
said,  to  1,423,000.  Mobilization  made  this  4,700,000.'  But  of  this 
total  not  more  than  3,500,000  were  included  in  the  army  in  the  field. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  concentration  of  the  entire  forces  re- 
quired two  and  a  half  months,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  sur- 
vey their  total  strength  before  October,  1914.  But  by  then  a  number 
of  bloody  battles,  accompanied  by  heavy  losses,  had  taken  place.  On 
October  1,  that  is,  when  the  concentration  of  the  army  in  the  field 
was  complete,  its  strength  was  estimated  at  only  2,700,000 ;  and  by 
December  1,  it  had  decreased  to  2,000,000.  This  decrease  is  ex- 
plained by  the  continuously  heavy  losses  suffered  during  this  first 
pai't  of  the  War,  when  Russia  was  called  on  to  save  the  Frencli  from 
a  defeat.  But,  to  add  to  this,  the  Russian  army,  owing  to  the  inade- 
quate organization  of  the  depot  troops,  was  not  getting  its  rein- 
forcements on  time.  Instead  of  15,000  combatants,  its  divisions  had 
only  an  average  of  7,000  or  8,000. 

By  January  1,  1915,  following  the  arrival  of  the  necessary  rcen- 
forceraents,  the  army  had  grown  to  3,500,000.  But  the  heavy  figlit- 
ing  in  January  reduced  its  number,  by  February  1,  to  3,200,000. 
Two  months  later,  on  April  1,  1915,  thanks  to  more  reenforcements 
and  to  new  formations,  it  numbered  4,200,000.  However,  in  IVIay  the 
Germans  broke  the  fi-ont  in  Galicia.  The  Russians,  then  in  a  critical 
position  owing  to  lack  of  munitions,  suffered  severely.  In  numbers, 
the  army  had  fallen  by  May  15  to  3,900,000.  "All  the  late  advances 
have  been  pure  murder,  as  we  attacked  against  a  large  quantity  of 
field  and  heavy  artiller}^  without  adequate  artillery  preparation," 

^  Trudi  (Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Ef- 
fects on  Public  Healtli  of  the  War  of  1914-1920,  Table  2,  p.  209. 

*  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  Table  9,  p.  23.  ^  Sazonov,  op.  cit.,  p.  IS  i. 
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wrote  Captain  Neilson/  an  officer  attached  to  the  British  Military 
M  ission,  who  had  witnessed  the  heavy  fighting  of  the  Third  Army  on 
the  southwestern  front,  against  which  the  first  blow  of  von  Macken- 
sen's  forces  was  directed.  And  to  illustrate  the  tragic  "melting 
away"  of  the  Russian  forces  at  that  time,  we  can  give  other  instances 
of  what  was  suffered  by  the  troops  of  this  Third  Army. 

On  May  19  Captain  Neilson  wrote  -J  "Their  losses  have  been  colos- 
sal. They  confessed  to  over  100,000  on  the  16th,  but  I  think  they 
have  lost  more.  Here  are  a  few  details  which  I  know  to  be  correct: 
Tenth  Corps — in  one  division  1,000  men  remain;  in  the  other  only 
900;  Twelfth  Siberian  Division — only  2,000  remain." 

On  June  6  Captain  Neilson  wrote:* 

This  ai'my  is  now  a  harmless  mob.  .  .  .  Here  are  some  of  the 
strengths  even  after  reinforcements  have  arrived  since  May  14  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  to  4,000  a  day:  Twelfth  Siberian  Division,  18  officers  and 
3,000  men;  Tenth  Corps,  all  three  divisions  together — 14,000  men;  the 
Twenty-ninth  Corps,  which  is  the  strongest  in  the  army,  has  20,000 
men.  The  Twenty-third  Corps  lost  more  than  half  its  strength  in  an  at- 
tack. The  Ninth  Corps  lost  3,500  men  in  three  days.  .  .  .  We  are  very 
short  of  ammunition  and  guns.  All  realize  the  futility  of  sending  men 
against  the  enemy,  they  with  their  artillery  and  we  with  ours. 

On  July  9,  despite  the  arrival  of  new  reenforcements,  the  strength 
of  the  infantry  of  the  Tliird  Army,  although  the  number  of  battal- 
ions had  increased,  amounted  only  to  97,000  bayonets,  instead  of 
232,000." 

General  Zuev,  commander  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Corps,  reported 
to  the  Minister  of  War  in  August,  1915,  that  there  were  regiments 
which  had  only  200  men  and  divisions  with  only  3,000  or  4,000.  The 
total  strength  of  the  corps,  which  had  consisted  of  four  infantry  di- 
visions, had  been  reduced  to  11,000  bayonets.^" 

General  Knox,  referring  to  a  greater  section  of  the  front,  wrote 

The  Russians  had  therefore  twenty-three  army  corps  on  a  front,  from 
Lorn j a  to  Vlodava,  of  under  200  miles,  but  corps  did  not  average  more 
than  12,000  bayonets,  with  a  total  average  of  shell  in  battery,  park  and 
reserve  of  150  to  200  rounds  i)cr  gun.  ...  In  the  First  Army  the 

«  Knox,  op.  cit.,  I,  288.  '  Ibid.,  p.  284. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  287.  "  Ibid.,  p.  300. 

Polivanov,  op.  cit.,  p.  186.  "  Knox,  op.  cit..  p.  314. 
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Twenty-seventh  Corps  had  27,000  men,  but  the  Chief  of  Staff  told  me 
that  the  other  corps  averaged  only  5,000  bayonets  each. 

In  consequence  of  such  "melting  away,"  the  strength  of  the  army 
in  the  field  by  August  15,  1915,  despite  the  arrival  of  numerous  re- 
inforcements, had  fallen  to  3,800,000.  But  in  September,  and  espe- 
cially in  October,  when  the  heavy  fighting  was  over,  it  had  again  in- 
creased, and,  on  November  1,  1915,  it  amounted  to  4,900,000. 

Following  the  appointment  of  General  Alexeev  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
there  began  an  energetic  and  well-planned  campaign  to  restore  the 
army's  strength.  Gaps  in  the  existing  units  were  filled  in,  new  units 
were  formed,  the  organization  of  the  depot  troops  was  improved.  As 
a  consequence  there  was  a  gradual  growth  in  numbers  until,  by  June 
1,  1916,  they  had  reached  6,800,000.  By  September  1,  owing  to  the 
bloody  battles  fought  by  the  Russians  in  Galicia  to  assist  France, 
attacked  at  Verdun,  and  to  save  Italy  from  defeat,  the  strength  of 
the  army  in  the  field  had  again  dropped  to  6,500,000.  But  it  grew  by 
November  1,  1916,  to  6,900,000.  And  its  strength  was  the  same  on 
January  1,  1917,  according  to  the  confidential  report  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  War. 

TABLE  11 
Strength  of  the  Army  in  the  Field. 


Date 

1914 
October  1 
December  1 

1915 
January  1 
February  1 
April  1 
May  15 
August  15 
September  15 
November  1 


Number  of  Men 

2,700,000 
2,000,000 


3,500,000 
3,200.000 
4,200,000 
3,900,000 
3,800,000 
3,900,000 
4,900,000 


Date 

1916 
February  1 
April  1 
June  1 
September  1 
October  1 
November  1 

1917 
January  1 
May  1 

September  1 


Number  of  Men 

6,200,000 
6,300,000 
6,800,000 
6,500,000 
6,500,000 
6,900,000 


6,900,000 
6,800,000 
6,000,000 


The  beginning  of  the  Revolution  was  also  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  army.  Desertion,  taking  place  openly  as  well  as  under 
various  pretexts — men  pretended  to  be  sick,  to  be  delegates  to  sol- 
diers' Soviets,  etc., — became  a  serious  menace.  To  establish  the  actual 
strength  of  the  army  in  the  field  after  the  Revolution  is  therefore 


t 
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impossible.  We  can  only  assert  that  it  must  have  been  below  the 
strength  given  in  the  reports.  The  figures  for  two  dates  in  that  pe- 
riod may  be  cited:  On  May  1,  1917,  we  find  a  total  of  6,800,000," 
and  on  September  1,  1917,  6,000,000.'^ 

Auxiliary  Troops. 

A  memorandum  written  by  General  Alexeev  at  the  end  of  1915, 
read  in  part : 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  following  work,  complicated  but 
compulsory,  should  be  done.  The  Chief  of  the  Army  Supply  Department 
says  that  he  is  feeding  from  5,500,000  to  6,000,000  men  at  the  front,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  military  districts  of  the  interior.  But  the  number 
of  combatants  we  have  been  able  to  gather  is  about  2,000,000.  If  such 
is  really  the  ratio  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  admitted, 
namely,  that  for  every  man  at  the  front  there  are  two  men  in  the  rear. 
Yet  with  our  organization  in  the  rear,  unwieldy  though  it  is,  there 
should  be  one  man  there  to  every  three  or  four  at  the  front.  .  .  .  We 
are  told  that  we  have  obtained  14,000,000  men,  that  6,000,000  out  of 
that  number  are  losses,  and  therefore  we  have  still  8,000,000  men ;  but 
we  keep  on  asking  for  moi'e  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  men  in  the  infan- 
try. It  is  necessary  that  the  headquarters  of  the  fronts  check  up  their 
data  against  those  of  the  Army  Supply  Department,  and  that  they  sub- 
mit information  as  to  the  number  receiving  army  rations  («)  in  the  com- 
bat units — though  their  headquarters  and  hospitals  should  be  shown 
separately — (6)  in  the  headquarters  of  the  armies  and  fronts,  (c)  in 
the  establishments  and  groups  of  troops  in  the  rear,  (d)  in  the  organi- 
zations whidi  are  fed  by  the  Army  Supply  Department  .  .  . 

Tiie  fact  that  the  rear  had  grown  out  of  proportion  likewise  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Special  Council,  and  was 
mentioned  in  their  memorandum  referred  to  above.^*  In  his  reply  to 
that  memorandum  General  Basil  Gurko,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  in  the 
absence  of  General  Alexeev,  then  ill,  wrote  with  regard  to  the  growi;h 
of  the  rear  as  follows : 

The  insufficient  number  of  railways,  macadamized  roads  and  even 
common  roads  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  maintain,  besides  the  armies 
at  tlie  front,  extensive  rear  units  which  work  for  the  combat  units  nnd 
carry  out  their  tasks — with  great  difficulty,  too,  especially  during  the 

Rossi/a  V  Mirovoi  Voinc,  Table  11,  p.  21. 
1''  IlmL.  Tables  10  and  13.  ^*  See  above,  p.  65. 
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season  of  bad  roads,  and  when  the  fighting  is  intense.  However,  the  ratio 
of  the  troops  in  the  rear  to  the  combat  units,  pointed  out  in  tlie  memo- 
randum,^^ does  not  quite  conform  to  the  actual  situation :  according  to 
the  information  of  Headquarters  the  fighting  men  at  the  front,  inchid- 
ing  the  territorials,  but  not  including  the  depot  units,  numbered  on  De- 
cember 1,  last,  65  per  cent  of  the  total  of  troops,  including  auxiliary 
units,  and  no  further  increase  in  the  number  of  fighting  men  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rear,  without  a  considerable  improvement  in  technical  serv- 
ices and  transportation,  is  possible ;  otherwise,  the  welfare  of  the  troops 
will  suffer. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  General  Gurko's  reply  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fighting  element  was  in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  opin- 
ion of  General  Alexeev  and  to  the  data  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
members  of  the  Special  Council.  The  divergence  between  General 
Alexeev  and  General  Gurko  is  especially  striking.  Both  generals, 
when  they  expressed  their  opinions,  were  successively  holding  the 
highest  position  in  the  General  Staff,  that  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  It  would  seem  that  their  points  of  view  should  have  been 
identical.  Yet  General  Alexeev  thought  that  the  fighting  element  of 
the  army  in  1916  formed  only  35  per  cent  and  the  auxiliary  element 
65  per  cent,  whereas  General  Gurko  asserted  the  opposite,  that  the 
fighting  elements  formed  65  per  cent  and  the  auxiliary  elements  35. 
The  cause  of  such  divergence  of  opinion  should  be  looked  for  in  the 
fact  that  methods  of  estimating  the  fighting  strength,  as  was  pointed 
out  before,  were  not  uniform.  That  General  Alexeev  realized  this,  the 
first  line  of  his  memorandum  offers  proof. 

In  accordance  with  a  rule  adopted  in  the  Russian  army  in  time  of 
peace,  it  was  divided  into  "men  of  the  line"  and  "men  of  the  auxil- 
iary services."  Although  this  division  was  of  some  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  promotions  and  privileges  granted  for  service,  it 
was  obsolete  and  of  no  value  in  calculating  the  army's  fighting 
strength.  Consequently  a  new  catclnvord,  "bayonets,"  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  War.  But  this  innovation,  for  which  no  authority 
can  be  found,  muddled  the  matter  even  more,  inasmuch  as  the  artil- 
lery and  the  machine  guns  personnel  could  not  be  considered  "bayo- 
nets" and  were  not  included,  therefore,  in  the  number  of  fighting 
men.  The  question  not  having  been  authoritatively  decided,  a  great 
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variety  of  methods  of  recording  the  man  power  developed.  For  in- 
stance, certain  armies  did  not  include  in  the  number  of  "bayonets" 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  Moreover,  many  units  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  a  uniform  system  of  keeping  records  to  impress  the 
higher  command  with  their  small  number  of  combat  troops.  We  are 
therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  percentage  of  the  fighting  element 
mentioned  in  the  memorandum  of  General  Alexeev  was  too  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  General  Gurko's  estimate,  based  on  the  obsolete  divi- 
sion of  the  rank  and  file  into  "men  of  the  line"  and  "men  of  the  auxil- 
iary services,"  was  too  high.  To  solve  the  question  at  the  present  time 
is  impossible.  We  may  only  express  an  opinion,  based  on  wide  experi- 
ence and  a  personal  checking  of  facts,  that  at  the  end  of  1914?  the 
fighting  elements  formed  75  per  cent  of  the  army,  and  at  the  end  of 
1916  the  percentage  dropped  to  50.  If  we  apply  that  scale  to  the 
figures  giving  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  actual  combatants  during  the  War  fluctuated  between 
1,500,000  on  December  1,  1914,  and  3,500,000,  on  November  1, 
1916. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  War  the  medical  establishments  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  various  unofficial  or  auxiliary  organizations,  among 
which  the  Union  of  Zemstvos  and  the  Union  of  Towns  should  be 
given  the  first  place,  made  a  part  of  the  forces  in  the  rear.  In  pro- 
portion as  deficiencies  in  supplies  began  to  appear,  these  unofficial 
organizations  extended  their  activities  and  no  longer  limited  them- 
selves to  relief  work.  Distrust  of  the  Government  considerably  in- 
creased the  tendency  to  form  all  kinds  of  autonomous  organizations 
for  the  supply  of  the  army.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  untiring 
activity  of  unofficial  organizations  was  extremely  helpful.  We  shall 
speak  of  it  later.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  the  rapid 
gro\vth  of  such  groups,  official  and  unofficial,  was  crowding  the  rear. 
The  number  of  men  thus  employed  on  April  1,  1917,  was  estimated 
at  1,844,000."  Another  estimate,  relating  to  June  1,  1917,  puts  it  at 
3,053,000." 

The  data  of  the  Army  Supply  Service  gave  figures  which  are 
found  in  Table  12. 

Iios.1t/a  V  Mirovoi  J'oinr,  Tabic  14,  p.  25. 

Trudi  {Proceedings)  of  tlie  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Ef- 
fects on  Public  Health  of  the  War  of  1914-1920,  p.  137. 
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This  table  clearly  shows  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  auxiliary 
organizations  was,  at  the  end  of  the  War,  about  2,700,000.  These 
unofficial  organizations  did  not  form  part  of  the  army,  and  they  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  men  not  liable  for  military  service.  All  such  indi- 
viduals, as  they  had  not  been  called  out  for  service,  were  omitted  by 
the  army  commanders  from  their  calculations  of  numerical  strength. 
But  the  Army  Supply  Department,  for  which  the  important  thing 
was  the  number  of  rations,  regardless  of  the  legal  status  of  those 
drawing  them,  included  in  its  estimates  all  such  organizations.  In 
this  lay  the  main  cause  of  the  difference  of  2,000,000  between  the  es- 
timate of  the  High  Command  and  that  of  the  Army  Supply  Depart- 
ment, the  difference  which  puzzled  both  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the 
General  Headquarters. 

The  Machine  Age. 

Table  12  is  also  of  interest  from  another  point  of  view.  It  enables 
us  to  establish  the  true  ratio  between  the  fighting  and  the  auxiliary 
elements  in  the  army  in  the  field.  The  total  strength  of  the  army  on 
September  1,  1917,  as  stated  above,  may  be  put  at  6,000,000;  its 
fighting  elements,  therefore,  which  formed  50  per  cent,  numbered 
about  3,000,000.  But  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  according 
to  the  data  of  the  Army  Supply  Department,  when  including  auxil- 
iary organizations  (see  table),  was  8,601,681.  Consequently  the 
combatants,  as  so  estimated,  formed  35  per  cent  of  the  total  strength. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ratio  between  the  fighting 
and  auxiliary  elements  was  accurately  estimated  by  both  General 
Alexeev  and  the  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Special  Council,  at  two 
auxiliary  service  workers  to  every  combatant. 

A  protest  against  such  a  ratio  was  voiced  in  both  memorandums, 
that  of  General  Alexeev  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  Special 
Council.  But  the  question  was  much  more  complicated  than  the  au- 
thors of  these  memorandums  thought ;  and  here  we  are  approaching 
one  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  organization  of  a  military 
force  which  result  from  the  development  of  mechanical  ajjpliances. 
To  characterize  this  ])henomcnon  we  quote  from  a  lecture  given  in 
1922  by  General  Debcncy,  formerly  head  of  the  French  Ecole  de 
Gnerre,  and  then  Cliicf  of  the  French  General  Staff 

"  7>a  Guerre  Moderne  et  les  Machines,  in  Revue  de  la  Semaine,  February 
10,  1922,  p.  145. 
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In  point  of  fact  the  influence  of  the  machine  by  no  means  leads  to  a 
decrease  in  the  nunibci-  of  troops,  but  calls  for  a  different  distribution 
of  man  power.  In  proportion  as  the  material  of  war  improves,  the  army 
strips  its  firing  line  in  order  to  spread  out  more  and  more  towards  the 
rear;  the  number  of  troops  remains  the  same;  but,  divided  into  echelons, 
they  are  scattered  so  far  back  that  finally  they  cover  the  whole  of  the 
national  territory. 

The  necessity  of  a  distribution  of  man  power  differing  from  that 
in  previous  wars  became  evident  from  the  beginning.  In  the  course  of 
the  War,  with  the  gradual  increase  of  the  use  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances, the  new  tendencies  became  strongly  manifested,  so  that  finally 
a  situation  in  the  army  of  the  field  was  created,  in  which  for  every 
combatant  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  two  men  in  the  rear.  It  goes 
w^ithout  saying  that  such  a  distribution  of  men,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  use  of  men  in  battle,  was  cumbersome  and  disadvantageous. 
But  aside  from  stating  the  ratio,  it  is  important  to  learn  to  what  ex- 
tent the  great  number  of  men  in  the  rear  was  in  keeping  with  the 
actual  requirements. 

The  Remote  Rear. 

The  ratio  of  one  combatant  to  two  men  in  the  rear  established 
above  refers  only  to  the  army  in  the  field.  But  in  the  vast  area  lying 
behind  the  theaters  of  war  and  divided  into  military  districts  there 
were  quartered  the  main  masses  of  the  depot  troops  as  well  as  the  nu- 
merous establishments  of  the  rear.  All  those  elements,  as  was  said  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister 
of  War  and  constituted  the  remote  rear.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
get  a  correct  idea  of  the  distribution  of  man  power  the  numerical 
strength  of  that  remote  rear  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Yet, 
precisely  to  estimate  that  strength  is  even  more  difficult  than  to  ar- 
rive at  that  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

Simultaneously  with  the  declaration  of  general  mobilization  the 
formation  of  500  depot  battalions  was  started ;  soon  after,  the  for- 
mation of  500  more  depot  battalions,  of  the  second  line,  was  begun. 
But  the  losses  of  the  army  in  the  initial  campaigns  were  so  great  that 
the  organization  and  numerical  strength  of  the  depot  troops,  as 
planned  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  turned  out  to  be  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  need  of  reenforcements.  The  1,500,000  men,  sent  as  re- 
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enforcements  by  the  end  of  1914,  were  not  enough  to  make  good  the 
losses.  Therefore,  in  1915,  men  whose  training  was  absolutely  inade- 
quate were  sent  to  the  front."  Unquestionably  the  poor  training  of 
the  depot  battalions  resulted  in  an  increased  number  of  prisoners. 
In  the  course  of  1915  the  army  in  the  field  received  reenforcements 
totahng  3,286,04)1  in  all.^"  In  June,  1915,  General  Pohvanov,  hav- 
ing succeeded  General  Sukliomlinov  as  Minister  of  War,  used  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  system  of  reenforcing  the  army.  In  this  respect 
he  was  given  warm  support  by  the  members  of  the  Duma.  B}'  the  end 
of  the  year  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a  large  reserve,  one  of  2,000,- 
000  men  in  the  depot  battalions  in  the  interior,  whose  training  could 
continue  for  four,  five,  and  even  six  months.  During  1916,  according 
to  the  Annual  Report,  for  1916,  of  the  Minister  of  War,  reenforce- 
ments numbering  2,533,010  were  sent  to  the  army,  while,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  more  than  2,170,000  in  ti-aining  remained  in  the  interior. 

In  the  course  of  1917,  1,899,591  men  were  sent  to  the  army.  With 
regard  to  that  year  a  very  significant  fact  should  be  noted:  from 
June  on  not  only  reenforcements,  trained  in  the  depot  units,  but  also 
those  units  themselves,  including  their  permanent  training  cadres, 
were  sent  to  the  front.  This  clearly  was  a  symptom  pointing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  men,  as  was  set  forth  in  Chapter  IV.  An- 
other proof  of  such  exhaustion  is  offered  by  noting  the  numbers  of 
men  in  the  depot  troops  in  the  interior.  Such  forces  amounted  to 
2,089,350  on  December  1,  1916,  but  on  September  15,  1917,  only  to 
1,100,000,  in  other  words  to  about  one-half  of  their  former  strength." 

There  is  no  way  of  learning  the  precise  number  of  men  serving  in 
the  establishments  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  Of  the  data  so  far  pub- 
lished, only  one  document  is  of  help.  It  is  stated  by  the  Central  Sta- 
tistical Departments^  that  on  June  1,  1917,  "there  were  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  rear,  convoy  troops  and  institutions  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Ministry  of  War  200,000  men  liable  to  military  service." 
According  to  the  same  source  there  were  at  the  same  time  200,000 
men  in  the  territorial  units  quartered  in  the  interior.  Thus  the  total 
number  of  men  in  the  establishments  and  troops  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  IMinistcr  of  War  amounted,  by  the  end  of  the  War,  to 
400,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  number,  in  preceding  years,  was  smaller. 

See  above,  \^.  .5(5.  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  Table  4,  p.  20. 

2'  Ibid..  Tables  5,  19,  21.  "  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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we  shall  not  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  put  it  at  300,000  for  1915, 
and  at  350,000  for  1916.  Consequently  the  total  number  of  men  in 
the  remote  rear  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War  (that  is,  in- 
cluding the  depot  troops  in  the  interior)  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: December  31,  1915,  2,300,000;  December  31,  1916,  2,550,- 
000;  and  November  1,  1917,  1,500,000,  or  approximately  an  aver- 
age of  2,000,000. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  refers  only  to  men 
who  were  called  for  military  service.  In  addition  to  them  millions  of 
men  worked  for  the  army  in  the  remote  rear.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  State  and  private  factories  working  for  the  army  was 
estimated  by  the  Special  Council  in  1916  at  2,000,000."  Even  more 
were  employed  in  other  branches  of  supply  and  transport.  There  is 
no  way  of  learning  that  number  inasmuch  as  the  entire  country 
worked  for  the  War.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
Russia  spent  for  the  W^ar  about  one-third  of  her  national  capital, 
which  in  time  of  peace  had  been  put  at  120,000,000,000  gold 
rubles.-* 

The  ratio  of  the  combatants  to  the  auxiliary  troops  in  the  army  in 
the  field,  as  estimated  above,  was  1:2.  But  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  men  liable  to  military  service,  who  worked  for  the  army  in 
the  remote  rear,"'  we  may  assume  that  the  total  number  of  men  in  the 
rear  (in  the  immediate  as  well  as  in  the  remote  rear)  was  7,000,000 
by  the  end  of  1915,  and  8,000,000  by  the  end  of  1916.  Thus,  of  the 
total  of  men  liable  to  military  service  there  were  three  men  in  the  rear 
to  every  one  at  the  front.  Such  proportion  does  not  indicate  a  careful 
use  of  man  power. 

Men  Returning  to  the  RanTis. 

In  reading  the  numerous  memoirs  written  by  authors  who  were 
closely  connected  with  the  governing  circles,  one  often  comes  across 
complaints  that  the  number  of  men  who  had  been  wounded  or  sick 
and  who,  after  their  recovery,  had  returned  to  the  ranks,  was  very 

Ibid.,  p.  7.  2*  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

Inchiding  those  who  were  temporarily  exempted,  tlieir  work  liaving  been 
considered  necessary  for  the  War.  The  number  of  such,  according  to  the  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Department,  amounted  on  October  1,  1916,  to  2,176,362.  See 
Rossya  v  Mirovoi  f'oine.  Table  70. 
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small.  An  attemjjt  to  throw  more  light  on  that  question  has  been 
made  by  Sazonov.^"  On  the  basis  of  a  report  submitted  in  June, 
1917,  by  the  Chief  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  on  an  average,  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  War,  there  returned  to  the  ranks  about  50  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  been  evacuated.  Sazonov  writes : 

Although  the  percentage  of  officers  who  returned  to  the  front  was 
considerably  highei',  this  would  not  change,  substantially,  the  general 
percentage  of  the  total  evacuated,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  officers, 
compared  with  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  was  insignificant.  Consequently, 
we  shall  not  make  a  mistake  if  we  accept  the  estimate  of  50  per  cent. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  number  of  losses  through  those  who  were 
evacuated  on  account  of  wounds  and  sickness,  estimated  at  4,300,000,^^ 
must  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent  and  put  at  2,150,000.  ...  A  confirma- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  the  above  calculation  may  be  found  in  a  memo- 
randum drawn  up  by  the  Adjutant  General  at  Headquarters  for  the 
conference  which  was  held  at  Headquarters  after  the  Revolution  of 
February-March,  and  in  which  M.  Guchkov,  then  Minister  of  War,  took 
})art.  In  that  memorandum  we  find  that  the  following  number  of 
wounded  and  sick  returned  to  the  front:  From  the  beginning  of  the  War 
to  January  1,  1916,  1,160,182;  and  in  1916,  549,756;  or  a  total  of 
1,709,938.  It  is  obvious  that  by  the  end  of  the  War  this  number  must 
have  increased. 

Now,  taking  Sazonov's  rule  as  our  point  of  departure,  we  shall  try 
to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  those  who  returned  to  the  front  as 
compared  witii  all  wounded,  and  not  merely  with  those  who  had  been 
evacuated  into  the  interior,  as  was  done  by  the  author  above  men- 
tioned. Let  us  begin  with  the  situation  on  January  1,  1917.  The 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  who  did  not  return  to  the  front  must 
have  been,  on  that  date,  1,710,000.  This  figure  includes  all  who  did 
not  return,  inasmuch  as  all  wlio  were  seriously  wounded,  or  gravely 
ill,  were  subject  to  evacuation,  and  were  later  granted  long  leaves  of 
absence. 

On  the  basis  of  Dr.  Avramov's  work  it  may  be  established  that  by 

Trudi  {Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Ef- 
fects on  Public  Health  of  the  War  of  1914-1920,  pp.  159-160. 

See  the  reply  of  General  Headquarters  to  General  Janin ;  see  above, 
p.  80. 
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January  1,  1917,  of  the  sick  about  725,000  did  not  x-eturn.  Conse- 
quently, the  number  of  wounded  who  did  not  return  nuist  have  been 
about  985,000.  But  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted,  by 
then,  to  5,100,000,  of  whom  the  killed  numbered  1,170,000,  and  the 
wounded  3,930,000.  Hence  it  follows  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
War  to  January  1,  1917,  the  percentage  of  wounded  who  returned 
was  about  75. 

In  order  to  see  whether  complaints  that  only  a  small  number  of 
Russian  wounded  returned  to  the  front  are  well  founded  let  us  com- 
pare the  percentage  figured  out  above  with  the  corresponding  per- 
centage in  the  French  army.  The  latter  was  high  because  the  mili- 
tary authorities  in  France,  on  account  of  France's  shortage  of  men, 
were  very  strict  as  to  the  discharging  of  men  from  military  service. 
From  the  work  of  M.  Toubert"**  we  learn  that  the  number  of  wounded 
who  returned  to  the  front  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  formed  79  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Therefore,  the  percentage  of  wounded  who  returned 
to  the  front  in  the  Russian  army  was  only  4  per  cent  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  percentage  in  the  French  army.  But  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  Rus- 
sia was  much  less  favorable  than  in  France:  let  us  only  mention  the 
conditions  of  evacuation  from  the  battlefields  in  Russia,  which  could 
not  be  compared  with  those  in  France,  and  the  poor  technical  equip- 
ment of  the  Russian  hospitals.  That  the  percentage  in  the  Russian 
army  was  slightly  below  the  percentage  in  the  French  army  may, 
therefore,  be  easily  understood. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  number  of  sick  who,  after  their 
recovery,  returned  to  the  front,  the  anomaly,  of  which  we  spoke  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  After  the  begiiniing 
of  the  Revolution,  along  with  the  evacuation  into  the  interior  of 
those  who  were  seriously  ill,  a  "personal-evacuation"  was  taking- 
place,  in  other  words,  an  abandonment  of  the  front  under  the  pre- 
text of  sickness.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
data  of  Dr.  Avramov,  the  number  of  sick  who  did  not  return,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  War  to  October  1,  1917,  amounted  to  1,910,- 
188,  whereas,  according  to  the  figures  of  General  Headquarters  for 
the  same  period  the  number  of  sick  who  were  evacuated  into  the  in- 

2«  Toubert,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  36. 
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terior  was  put  at  1,425,000  only.  Furthermore,  if  we  estimate,  on  the 
basis  of  the  data  of  Dr.  Avramov,  the  number  of  sick  who  did  not 
return  in  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  we  shall  get  a  total  of  only  726,200 
for  the  first  twenty-nine  months  of  the  War,  but  if  we  estimate  the 
number  of  sick  who  did  not  return  in  1917,  we  get  a  total  of  1,183,- 
988  for  the  remaining  nine  months. 

A  comparison  of  these  totals  offers  a  full  confirmation  of  what  was 
said  above,  and  even  makes  it  possible  to  find  out  how  many  of  those 
evacuated  on  account  of  sickness  were  nothing  but  deserters  in  dis- 
guise. This  may  be  done  by  establishing  the  monthly  average  of  sick 
who  did  not  return  to  the  front  in  the  course  of  the  first  twenty-nine 
months  of  the  War;  this  average  was  24,972.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  course  of  1917  any  difference  may  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  changed  health  conditions;  yet  the  avei'age  for  every 
month  of  1917  was  131,554.  We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  difference  of  106,572  represents  those  whom  we  have  called 
disguised  deserters.  The  total  of  such  deserters  amounted  for  the  ten 
first  months  of  1917  to  1,000,000. 

According  to  the  data  of  Dr.  Avramov  the  percentage  of  sick  who 
returned  to  the  front  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  to  January  1, 
1917,  was,  for  the  whole  Russian  army,  75.9.  We  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compare  that  ratio  with  similar  ratios  in  France,  since  corre- 
sponding data  for  the  French  army  are  not  available,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  during  the  first  thirty-one  months  of  the  War  the  num- 
ber of  wounded  and  sick  in  the  Russian  army  who  after  their  re- 
covery evaded  military  service  and  did  not  return  to  the  front,  was 
not  considerably  greater  than  the  respective  numbers  in  Allied  coun- 
tries. 

Military  Bureaucracy. 

When  we  j)ointed  out  that  any  tendency  to  interpret  the  social 
])rocesses  which  were  developing  during  the  War  by  applying  statis- 
tical methods  was  unknown  in  military  circles  in  Russia,  we  did  not 
mean  that  no  work  of  a  statistical  nature  was  done.  On  the  contrary, 
we  feel  sure  that  in  no  army  and  in  no  country  were  the  subordinate 
agencies  of  the  executive  machinery  so  busy  preparing  reports, 
tables,  summaries,  etc.,  as  in  Russia.  But,  it  must  be  admitted,  all 
this  stupendous  amount  of  work  did  not  represent  the  result  of  any 
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complete  and  well-planned  system.  It  was  haphazard.  The  various 
requests,  addressed  by  the  higher  officers  to  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments and  bureaus,  were  numerous,  but  they  lacked  a  general  guid- 
ing idea,  the}'  were  not  uniform,  and  they  even  disclosed  at  times  the 
lack  of  any  comprehension  of  real  conditions. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  headquarters  of 
General  Brusilov  on  the  southwestern  front  ordered  the  combat  units 
daily  to  report  the  precise  losses  suffered  by  every  unit.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  order  in  the  case  of  regiments 
engaged  in  actual  fighting  was  impossible.  Yet  every  night,  during 
many  months,  reports,  often  fictitious,  flowed  into  Headquarters,  on 
the  basis  of  which  summaries  were  drawn  up.  But  even  more  interest- 
ing is  the  fact  that  when  the  present  author  in  1917,  before  leaving 
for  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  in  France,  requested  information 
upon  the  losses  on  the  southwestern  front  in  1916  and  1917,  Head- 
quarters, on  that  front,  replied  that  no  such  information  was  avail- 
able. The  enormous  work  of  the  subordinate  headquarters  had  been 
drowned  in  one  general  morass  of  paper. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  make  such  an  introduction  before  turning 
the  light  on  the  question  of  deserters.  Without  that  introduction  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  the  ignorance  which  the  Government 
showed  in  the  case  of  a  question  so  cardinally  and  pressingly  impor- 
tant. 

Desertions. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  August  4,  1915, 
Prince  Shcherbatov,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  made  a  statement  that 
"the  police  were  unable  to  apprehend  the  bulk  of  the  deserters ;  they 
were  hiding  in  the  forests  and  in  the  fields."  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  should  have  been  better  qualified  than 
anyone  else  to  judge  correctly.  And  the  statements  of  other  ministers 
sounded  the  same  note.  M.  Samarin,  Procurator  of  the  Synod,  said 
that  "crowds  of  men  in  uniform  were  roaming  in  the  rear."  M.  Kri- 
voshein.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  remarked  that  "the  great  number 
of  soldiers  wandering  about  in  the  cities,  villages,  on  the  railroads 
and  all  over  Russia  strikes  me,  even  as  a  private  citizen."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Council  in  their  memorandum  referred  to  above, 
stated  that  there  were  2,000,000  men  who  remained  in  the  territory 
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occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  were  emigrants,  or,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
evaded  military  service. 

Colonel  Engelhardt  wx'ote  on  this  subject: 

Until  the  autumn  of  1915  the  people  in  the  villages  were  able  to  do 
their  work,  in  part  because  women  and  children  took  the  place  of  the 
men  who  had  left  for  the  War,  but  chiefly  because  some  4,500,000  terri- 
torials of  the  second  class,  not  yet  called,  remained  in  the  country.  But, 
although  up  to  that  time  the  villages  were  resignedly  sending  reinforce- 
ments to  the  front,  one  might  suspect,  judging  from  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  deserters,  that  a  new  discontent  was  developing  among  the 
peasants,  a  discontent  caused  by  the  War.  Even  in  the  beginning  I  did 
not  think  that  a  certain  access  of  patriotism,  which  at  the  moment  of 
the  declaration  of  war  developed  among  the  people  of  the  capital,  was 
any  measure  of  the  actual  attitude  of  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  on 
the  grounds  of  my  personal  observations  I  felt  from  the  beginning  that 
the  Russian  peasant  served  unwillingly.  However,  in  the  first  period  of 
the  War  there  was  so  little  trouble  in  the  country,  and  the  popular 
readiness  to  obey  orders  was  so  deeply  rooted,  that  evasions  of  military 
service  in  great  numbers  did  not  occur,  if  surrenders  at  the  front,  which, 
of  course,  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes,  be  not  considered  as 
such.  It  is  possible  that  the  frequent  surrenders  resulted  from  pernicious 
propaganda,  upon  which  General  Yanushkevich  dwelt  in  his  letter  to 
General  Polivanov.'"  According  to  his  information  the  recruits  leaving 
to  join  the  colors  were  being  advised  "not  to  fight  until  blood  was  shed, 
and  to  surrender  to  save  their  lives." 

At  any  rate  [Colonel  Engelhardt  wrote]  it  is  significant  that  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  War  desertions  at  the  front 
and  especially  in  the  depot  echelons,  while  on  their  way  to  the  front,  be- 
came a  commonplace,  and  the  average  number  of  deserters  in  such  eche- 
lons reached  25  per  cent.  I  happen  to  know  of  three  cases  when  the  train 
was  stopped  because  there  were  no  passengers  on  it.  All,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  echelon,  had  run  away.  I  heard  this 
from  the  Mobilization  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

We  shall  not  here  pass  upon  Engelhardt's  statement  that  no  patri- 
otic zeal  for  the  War  was  manifested  by  the  peasant  masses ;  the  final 
cha])tcrs  of  the  present  volume  deal  with  that.  However,  the  data 
published  b}'  the  Central  Statistical  Department''"  give  us  the  fol- 

Polivanov,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 
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lowing  figures :  Total  desertions  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  up 
to  the  Revolution  of  February-March,  195,130,  average  per  month, 
6,846.  For  1917  the  detailed  figures  are:  March  1  to  May  15:  total, 
85,921,  average  per  month,  34,270.  From  May  15  to  June  1  there 
were  16,342  desertions;  from  June  1  to  June  15,  11,213;  from  June 
15  to  July  1,  19,294;  from  July  1  to  July  15,  23,432;  from  July  15 
to  August  1,  13,805,  the  total  being  365,137.  As  we  study  these  fig- 
ures, the  increase  of  desertions  that  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  is  particularly  striking.  Before  the  Revolution  the 
monthly  average  of  deserters  was  6,300,  after  the  Revolution  it  was 
30,900,  that  is,  five  times  as  large.  Furthermore,  no  confirmation  of 
the  colossal  number  of  deserters  mentioned  by  the  ministers  and 
Colonel  Engelhardt  can  be  found  in  the  above.  General  Gurko  wrote : 

I  must  say  there  were  insistent  rumors  both  in  the  country  at  large 
and  in  Council  circles  that  the  numbers  of  deserters  hidden  in  the  vil- 
lages reached  the  enormous  figure  of  one  or  two  millions.  A  comparison 
between  the  number  of  men  called  out  and  those  actually  serving  showed 
that  this  figure  was  in  any  case  exaggerated.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
soldiers  arriving  from  the  armies,  and  living  in  the  interior  or  travelling 
by  railway,  was  temporarily  enormous;  from  1915  on,  leave  was 
granted  to  a  number  running  between  two  and  five  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  their  units.  Consequently  there  were  times  when  500,000  men 
were  on  leave.  Adding  these  to  the  wounded  who  had  received  permission 
to  go  to  their  villages  before  rejoining,  and  men  sent  on  business  to  the 
interior,  you  have  such  colossal  numbers  temporarily  on  leave  and 
travelling  by  railway,  that  it  is  not  astonishing  that  veritable  fairy 
tales  were  told  as  to  the  number  of  desertions. 

Now  let  us,  as  suggested  by  General  Gurko,  compare  the  number 
of  men  withdrawn  from  civil  life  with  those  actually  serving.  The 
figures  as  of  December  31,  1916,  were  these:  Total  number  called 
out,  14,700,000;  killed,  1,200,000;  sick  and  wounded,  1,710,000; 
prisoners,  2,150,000;  recorded  desertions,  180,000;  army  in  the 
field,  6,900,000 ;  depot  troops  in  the  interior,  2,200,000 ;  "other  es- 
tablishments under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  War,  350,000 ;  giv- 
ing a  total  of  14,690,000. 

The  above  comparison  clearly  shows  that  the  rumors  circulating 
at  the  end  of  1916,  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  desertions 
amounted  to  two  millions,  arose  from  the  pessimism  that  prevailed 
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before  the  Revolution.  Nor  was  Colonel  Engelhardt  free  from  that 
pessimism,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  quotation.  As  to  the  two 
millions  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  of  the  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Council,  that  figure  did  not  represent  the  number  of  deserters, 
inasmuch  as  it  also  included  those  who  remained  in  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy  and  those  who  evaded  military  service.  More- 
over, it  was  merely  a  guess. 

If  we  take  December  31,  1915,  instead  of  1916,  we  get  a  similar 
result:  the  difference  between  the  number  of  men  mobilized  and  those 
actually  serving  (plus  losses  and  deserters)  amounted  only  to  34,- 
000.  This  figure,  like  the  difference  of  10,000  in  1916  (14,700,000 
less  14,690,000)  is  so  insignificant  that  it  can  be  disregarded.  But 
the  result  is  very  different  when  we  take  November  1,  1917;  we  find 
that  the  difference  then  was  1,500,000.  This  figure  represents  the 
number  of  desertions  that  had  not  been  recorded.  Adding  to  these 
the  365,000  that  had  been  on  record,  we  get  a  total,  by  the  end  of  the 
War,  of  1,900,000.  But  even  that  colossal  figure  is  not  complete.  The 
Revolution  opened  the  way  to  a  special  form  of  desertion  which  was 
carried  on  under  the  cover  of  revolutionary  slogans.  We  mean  the 
election  of  delegates  to  all  kinds  of  soldiers'  committees  and  Soviets. 
This  style  of  desertion,  beginning  in  June,  1917,  gradually  opened 
a  broad  road  by  which  tens  of  thousands  left  the  front.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  learn  how  many  so  deserted.  However,  to  give  some  idea  of 
their  number,  we  quote  from  the  volume  of  General  Knox,^^  and  his 
figures  relate  only  to  one  of  the  five  Russian  fronts,  namely,  the 
southwestern : 

The  following  is  reported  to  be  the  detail  of  the  numbers  of  elected 
organizations  on  the  southwestern  front,  that  is,  of  fighting  men  en- 
gaged in  talk:  Active  army:  men,  63,690;  officers,  7,055;  others,  1,162. 
Depot  units:  men,  1,769;  officers,  228;  others,  19.  Rear  units:  men, 
9,568 ;  officers,  911 ;  others,  546.  Grand  total,  84,948. 

The  numerous  garrison  troops  in  Petrograd,  consisting  of  depot 
units  of  the  Guards,  refused  to  fight  under  the  pretext  that  they 
were  "defending  the  revolution." 

We  shall  not  be  far  from  truth  if  we  assume  that  by  November  1, 
1917,  the  number  of  desertions,  recorded  and  disguised,  must  have 
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exceeded  2,000,000.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  War,  there  was,  for  every 
three  men  in  the  army  in  the  field,  not  less  than  one  deserter.  This 
epidemic  desertion  took  place  after  tlie  Revolution.  In  point  of  fact 
it  was  a  spontaneous  demobilization.  The  mass  of  the  people  had 
wearied  of  the  War  and  declined  to  go  on  with  it.  The  fact  was  well 
understood  by  the  Bolsheviks;  they  used  it  as  tlieir  trump  cai*d  in 
their  struggle  with  Kerensky. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MUNITIONS  OF  WAR 
The  Crisis. 

The  munitions  crisis  which  Russia  experienced  is  common  knowl- 
edge. Its  causes  were  twofold.  They  lay  in  the  general  conditions  of 
Russian  life,  as  set  forth  in  Chapter  III ;  and  in  the  inability  of  gov- 
erning circles  to  foresee  and  to  organize.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
fully  to  list  all  the  supplies  needed  by  the  army ;  neither  the  limited 
scope  of  this  work,  nor  the  available  data  make  this  possible.  But  a 
general  and  fairly  comprehensive  picture  may  be  draA\Ti. 

As  early  as  the  fifth  month  of  the  War  the  army  was  facing  a 
catastrophe. 

The  immensity  of  tlie  requirements  [writes  General  Danilov]^  sur- 
passed tlie  wildest  expectations,  and,  therefore,  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
them  constantly  increased.  The  rear  could  not  catch  up  with  the  front, 
and,  accordingly,  both  the  strength  of  the  army  and  our  supplies  of 
munitions  daily  decreased.  We  were  confronted  with  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  our  armed  forces.  .  .  .  Our 
mobilization  Division  had  done  much  to  improve  methods  of  putting  the 
army  on  a  war  footing  .  .  .  but  the  question  of  how  to  maintain  it  at 
tlie  same  level  throughout  the  war,  not  to  speak  of  continuously  develop- 
ing that  strength,  liad  been  hardly  touched  upon.  Yet  it  was  by  this 
that  the  concej)tion  of  a  nation  in  arms  might  have  been  realized,  a  con- 
ception that  must  form  the  basis  of  military  preparedness  in  every  mod- 
ern State. 

Small  Arms. 

Chronologically,  the  small-arms  crisis  developed  first.  In  the  plan 
of  mobilization  the  following  quantity  need  had  been  foreseen: 
4,500,000  rifles  on  hand  and  available,  including  a  supply  in  re- 
serve, and  700,000  more  to  be  added  yearly  by  manufacture  in  the 
army  factories,  which  were  to  increase  production  accordingly  dur- 
inff  hostilities.  Rut  in  reality  this  was  the  number  of  rifles  tliat  was 
needed:  5,000,000  u])on  the  completion  of  mobilization,  5,500,000 
to  arm  the  men  later  called  out,  and  about  7,200,000  to  make  good 
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the  wastage  and  losses  during  the  three  years  of  war,  or  about  200,- 
000  a  month.  The  total  number  of  rifles  at  the  end  of  tliree  years,  as 
foreseen  by  the  mobilization  schedule,  was  6,600,000  (4,500,000, 
plus  700,000  multiplied  by  3)  while  the  number  actually  needed  was 
17,700,000.'  It  follows  that  the  actual  need  surpassed  the  estimate 
by  more  than  150  per  cent.  There  was  a  shortage  of  11,000,000,  and 
it  was  imperative  that  from  somewhere  it  should  be  made  good. 

To  4,652,000,  initially  available,  Russian  factories  added,  in 
1914,  278,000;  in  1915,  860,000;  in  1916,  1,321,000;  in  1917, 
1,120,000.  Another  2,434,000  were  purchased  abroad.  About  700,- 
000  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  the  total  Avas,  then,  11,365,000. 
Thus  we  see  that  35  per  cent  of  the  requisite  number  were  not  sup- 
plied. It  was  a  shortage,  too,  which  delayed  recruiting.  General 
Danilov  writes 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  rifles  the  aimy  units,  although  they  liad 
been  greatly  reduced,  were  unable  to  fill  up  their  gaps,  and  the  reen- 
forcements  sent  from  the  rear  had  to  be  kept  behind  in  the  depot  bat- 
talions, swelling  their  number  and  hindering  the  training  of  new  con- 
tingents. For  instance,  by  the  end  of  November,  1914,  there  were  800,- 
000  men,  mostly  trained,  in  the  depot  troops,  whereas  the  army  in  the 
field  suffered  from  an  appalling  shortage  of  men.  There  were  cases  when 
men,  sent  to  the  front,  had  to  remain  with  the  army  supplies,  inasmucli 
as  the  absence  of  rifles  made  it  impossible  to  put  them  into  the  ranks. 

In  1915  the  situation  became  catastrophic.  How  grave  it  was  one 
may  judge  from  a  report  sent  by  the  British  Military  Attache  to  his 
Government.  According  to  that  report  in  the  whole  Russian  army, 
which  occupied  a  front  from  Reval  to  Chernovitsy  (in  Bukovina) 
there  were  only  650,000  rifles.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  give  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  situation  in  which  the  army  found  itself 
during  the  campaign  of  1915.  Only  a  part  of  the  men  at  the  front 
were  armed,  the  remainder  waited  for  the  deaths  of  comrades,  to  take 
their  rifles.  To  find  a  way  out,  the  High  Command  resorted  to  various 
devices,  some  of  them  simply  absurd.  For  instance,  in  August,  1915, 
when  the  present  author  was  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Ninth 
Army,  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  headquarters  of  the  south- 
western front  to  the  eff"ect  that  some  of  the  infantry  companies  were 


^  Manikovsky,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  pp.  81,  85. 


^  Danilov,  op.  cit.,  p.  283. 
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to  be  armed  with  very  long-handled  axes;  such  companies,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  used  for  the  protection  of  artillery.  The  fantastic 
character  of  the  order,  sent  from  the  remote  rear,  was  so  obvious 
that  General  Lechitsky,  commanding  the  Ninth  Army,  who  knew  his 
men,  disregarded  an  order  which  in  his  opinion  might  only  destroy 
the  prestige  of  the  authorities.  This  project  to  revive  "halberdiers," 
which  reads  like  fiction,  has  been  mentioned  here  as  an  illustration  of 
tlie  atmosphere,  almost  that  of  despair,  in  which  the  army  was  living 
during  the  campaign  of  1915. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  the  shortage  of  rifles  were  rendered 
even  more  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  War,  headed  by 
Sukhomlinov,  for  a  long  time  paid  no  heed  to  what  was  being  said  at 
the  front.  Having  acquired,  in  time  of  peace,  the  habit  of  solving 
questions  in  the  bureaucratic  way,  the  IVIinistry  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  threatening  catastrophe.  For  instance,  no  work- 
shops equipped  for  fundamental  repair  work  on  rifles  had  been  fore- 
seen in  the  mobilization  plan.  When  that  important  need  arose  the 
Ministry  of  War  could  do  nothing  better  than  turn  over  the  repair 
of  arms,  which  the  troops  and  local  workshops  were  unable  to  handle 
with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  to  the  rifle  factories.  Such  factories 
— those  of  Tula,  Izhevsk,  and  Sestroretsk — ^then  found  themselves  in 
an  extremely  difficult  position,  having  been  already  called  upon  to 
increase  the  production  of  rifles. 

The  factories,  of  course  [writes  Manikovsky],*  protested  against 
such  added  work  .  .  .  but  they  were  forced  to  do  it,  although  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  organize,  promptly  and  on  a  large  scale,  the  re- 
pair of  small  arms  in  the  workshops  of  the  depots  in  the  interior,  and, 
more  than  that,  to  set  up  special  workshops  in  the  zones  of  military 
operations.  All  this  was  done  later,  but  unfortunately  it  was  done  after 
a  long  delay,  during  which  the  proper  work  of  the  factories,  burdened 
with  such  repairs,  was  held  up. 

The  failure  of  the  IVIinistry  of  W^ar  to  foresee  the  threatening 
catastrophe  had  evil  consequences  in  another  way.  Purchases  of 
rifles  abroad  could  not  be  made  in  time.  As  early  as  September, 
1914,  the  Artillci'y  De})artment,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  satisfy- 
ing the  demand  through  its  own  government  factories,  began  to  look 
for  rifles,  not  necessarilv  of  the  latest  model,  nor  even  of  the  same 

*  Manikovsky,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  p.  39. 
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caliber — provided  they  could  be  purchased  with  the  accompanying 
ammunition — in  Alhed  and  neutral  countries.  But  negotiations,  be- 
gun with  that  object,  were  discontinued  by  order  of  General  Suk- 
homlinov,  who  gave  as  his  reason  the  impossibility  of  using  rifles  of 
differing  calibers.  It  was  only  after  a  telegram  had  been  sent  on  De- 
cember 15  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  say  that  rifles  should  be  pur- 
chased abroad  irrespective  of  the  caliber,  that  such  purchases  were 
authorized.  Thus  three  most  precious  montlis  were  lost,  inasmuch  as, 
by  January,  1915,  foreign  markets  had  alread}'  been  invaded  by 
Russia's  Allies  and  enemies. 

"Carelessness"  of  the  Soldiers. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  some  repi-esentatives  of  Headquar- 
ters, and  above  all  the  Ministry  of  War,  have  pictured  in  dark  colors 
the  careless  handling  of  war  supplies  by  the  soldiers.  "In  time  of 
peace,"  General  Danilov  writes,^  "we  did  our  best  to  teach  the  men 
to  take  good  care  of  their  rifles.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  when  the  War 
began,  these  good  instructions  were  completely  forgotten.  .  .  .  And 
for  the  loss,  abuse,  or  abandonment  of  rifles  the  offenders  either  were 
not  punished,  or  were  punished  insufficienth'." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Russian  soldier,  having  less  educa- 
tion than  the  French,  British,  American,  or  German,  handled  his 
arms  less  carefully.  The  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Russia 
were  badly  educated  was  reflected  in  the  fighting  strength  of  tlic 
army.  But  this  unfavorable  condition  should  have  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  higher  authorities.  They  did  not  do  it.  The  present 
author,  having  closely  observed  the  Russian  army  at  the  front,  feels 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  commanders  of  the  regiments  were  do- 
ing all  they  could,  but  they  were  not  getting  the  necessary  assistance 
from  the  higher  officers,  who  limited  themselves  to  giving  out  or- 
ders and  criticisms.  In  1914  and  1915,  on  the  author's  initiative 
(and  after  being  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Ninth  Army  he  be- 
came Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Seventh)  in  those  armies  special  detach- 
ments were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  arms,  and  also 
special  workshops,  mobile  as  well  as  permanently  located,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  immediate  assistance  to  the  units  at  the  front  and 
relieving  them  of  the  work  of  repairing  rifles.  Thanks  to  the  activi- 

'  Danilov,  op.  cit.,  p.  252. 
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tics  of  these  workshops,  unforeseen  by  any  regulations,  an  end  was 
put  to  the  disorder  which  had  prevailed  before,  and  the  Seventh  and 
Ninth  Armies  were  cited  as  examples  of  troops  taking  good  care  of 
arms  and  war  equipment.  This  may  serve  to  show  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  lay  in  actually  organizing  work  from  above,  not  in 
reprimanding  and  issuing  orders  which  sometimes  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  out. 

Machine  Guns. 

The  number  of  machine  guns  required,  as  fixed  by  the  mobiliza- 
tion plan,  was  4,990.  But  in  July,  1914,  there  was  a  shortage  of  883. 
In  view  of  this  the  Artillery  Department  sent  an  order  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Tula  works — the  only  rifle  factory  in  Russia  which  also 
manufactured  machine  guns — calling  on  it  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  machine  guns  so  that  b}^  January  1,  1915,  the  requisite  num- 
ber might  be  comjileted  and  delivered.  That  order  was  carried  out. 

The  great  importance  of  machine-gun  fire  became  obvious  to  every 
man  in  the  ranks  in  the  first  engagements.  The  4,990,  of  which  about 
10  per  cent  (454)  were  kept  in  reserve,  were  clearly  not  enough  for 
an  army  3,000,000  men  strong.  Yet  an  annual  output  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  machine-gun  total  was  the  quantity  scheduled  b\'  the  mobiliza- 
tion plan.  Although  the  manufacture  of  machine  guns  was  a  most 
complicated  process,  and  to  establish  such  factories  required  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  years,  the  Ministry  of  War  gave  the  Artillery 
Department,  during  the  first  year  of  the  War,  neither  instructions 
as  to  the  number  required,  nor  details  concerning  the  monthly  sup- 
ply. Not  until  September,  1915,  after  the  appointment  of  General 
Polivanov  as  Minister  of  War,  was  an  order  for  12,039  such 
weapons  given  to  the  Artillery  Department.  But  three  weeks  later 
the  number  was  increased  to  31,170.  The  guns  ordered  were  to  be 
delivered  in  fifteen  months,  or,  precisely,  at  the  rate  of  2,078  a 
month.  Such  monthly  production  was  thirty-six  times  greater  than 
the  capacity  of  the  Tula  works,  as  included  in  the  mobilization  plan. 
Fortunately,  the  Artillery  Department,  acting  on  its  own  initiative, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War  took  decisive  steps  to  develop  machine- 
gun  ])roduction.  In  1915  it  was  manufacturing  350  a  month  and 
was  preparing  to  increase  that  monthly  output  in  1916  to  1.000. 

However,  even  that  increase  in  production  was  not  enougli.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  ])lace  orders  abroad.  But,  by  that  time  all  fac- 
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tories  abroad  were  busy  filling  orders  for  the  Allied  and  enemy  coun- 
tries. In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  machine  ouns  was  arowinp" 
always  greater. 

How  great  were  the  requirements  of  the  army  may  be  judged 
from  a  calculation  made  by  General  Headquarters  for  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  held  in  Petrograd  in  the  beginning  of  1917.  Tlie 
figures  for  the  needed  machine  guns  then  were  133,000.  To  this 
there  should  be  added  600  machine  guns  a  month,  or  7,200  for  tlie 
year,  as  replacements. 

To  the  number  of  machine  guns,  4,152,  which  the  army  actually 
possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  Russian  factories  added,  in 
1914,  833;  in  1915,  4,251;  in  1916,  11,072;  and  in  1917,  11,320. 
There  were  purchased  abroad,  in  1915,  1,057;  in  1916,  9,428;  in 
1917,  31,833.  Some  2,000  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  This  gives  us 
a  total  of  75,946. 

The  above  total,  however,  does  not  take  account  of  wastage  and 
loss.  If  they  are  taken  into  consideration  we  find  that  the  number  of 
machine  guns  available  on  January  1,  1917,  amounted  to  about 
16,300,  and  constituted  only  12  per  cent  of  the  requisite  133,000  as 
estimated  by  General  Headquarters. 

Small-Arms  Ammunition. 

The  supply  of  small-arms  ammunition,  in  accordance  with  the 
mobilization  plan,  should  have  been  3,346,000,000  rounds  for  rifles 
and  machine  guns.  But  the  Ministry  of  War  had  cut  down  that  sup- 
ply to  2,745,000,000  rounds.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
there  was  a  shortage  of  nearly  600,000,000  rounds.*"' 

Unfortunatel}',  the  shortage  of  small-arms  ammunition  was  not 
disclosed  by  General  Headquarters  in  the  first  months  of  the  War. 
The  available  supply.  General  Danilov  states,  "lasted  only  until  the 
beginning  of  1915 ;  then  the  situation  changed  sharply  for  the 
worse.'" 

There  were  many  instances  in  1915  when  successful  military 
operations  could  not  be  developed  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
ammunition.  Thus  in  September  the  Ninth  Army  opened  an  offen- 
sive between  the  rivers  Sereth  and  Strypa  against  advancing  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  forces.  The  offensive  was  very  successful.  In  the 

®  Manikovsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  105.  '  Danilov,  op.  cit.,  p.  253. 
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course  of  five  days  more  than  35,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the 
Austrian  hne  was  broken  on  a  front  of  sixty  kilometers.  The  enemy 
had  not  a  single  new  division  in  the  vicinity  to  fill  the  gap,  whereas 
in  front  of  it  two  infantry  and  two  cavalry  divisions  of  the  Ninth 
Army  stood  concentrated,  ready  to  move  forward.  But  their  ammu- 
nition was  gone.  General  Lechitsky,  Commander  of  the  Ninth  Army, 
implored  General  Ivanov,  commanding  the  southwestern  front,  at 
once  to  send  a  million  cartridges  by  truck.  This  was  refused,  and  no 
further  advance  of  the  Ninth  Army  could  be  made.  It  was  enough  to 
live  through  one  such  episode  to  understand  how  the  revolutionary 
poison  was  taking  hold  of  the  men  at  the  front. 

To  add  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  small-arms  ammunition  held 
in  reserve  before  the  War  was  entirely  inadequate,  the  production  of 
cartridges  in  the  course  of  the  War,  as  foreseen  by  the  mobilization 
schedule,  was  far  from  what  Avas  needed  to  satisfy  the  actual  require- 
ments. An  annual  production  of  550,000,000  rounds  by  the  three 
cartridge  factories  in  Russia — the  Petrograd,  the  Lugua,  and  the 
Tula — had  been  held  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands.  But  the 
average  number  of  rounds  actually  needed  amounted  to  250,000,000 
a  month.  That  is,  it  was  six  times  what  had  been  expected.  As  a  re- 
sult of  extreme  efforts  the  production  of  the  three  factories  was  in- 
creased threefold.  The  question  of  building  a  new  cartridge  factory 
was  raised,  but  a  decision  was  reached  only  in  April,  1916.  The  ob- 
taining of  supplies  abroad,  as  they  had  been  sought  too  late,  was 
meeting  with  great  difficulty.  The  supplies  of  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion may  be  set  down  as :  Number  of  rounds  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  (all  figures  being  in  millions  of  rounds),  2,745.  De- 
livered by  Russian  factories  in  1914,  345;  in  1915,  1,022;  in  1916, 
1,482;  in  1917,  1,008.  Purchased  abroad,  about  2,500.  Taken  from 
the  enemy,  about  400.  Total  9,500. 

From  these  figures  we  can  see  that  the  demand  for  cartridges  was 
after  all  satisfied.  The  requirements  for  the  three  years  of  War 
amounted  to  9,000,000,000,  and  the  number  of  rounds  actually  de- 
livered was  9,500,000,000.  But  two  very  important  reservations 
should  be  made  with  regard  to  a  situation  apparently  so  favorable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  only  in  1916  that  the  delivery  of  small-arms 
ammunition  in  quantities  corresponding  to  the  actual  needs  began. 
In  1915,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  annnunition,  the  army  had  to  pass 
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through  a  severe  crisis.  Secondly,  the  quantity  needed  was  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  used.  But  there  was  a  permanent  short- 
age of  rifles.  Even  in  1917,  35  per  cent  of  the  rifles  needed  had  not 
been  supplied.  As  to  the  number  of  machine  guns,  it  was  oidy  1!^  per 
cent  of  the  number  estimated  by  General  Headquarters  at  the  end  of 
1916.  It  follows  that  the  demands  for  small-arms  ammunition  were 
met  only  because  the  necessary  number  of  x'ifles  and  machine  guns 
could  not  be  supjjlied. 

The  Artillery. 

In  the  early  chapters  of  this  volume  we  pointed  out  how  inade- 
quate was  the  Russian  army's  artillery  equipment.  The  fact  became 
quite  obvious  after  the  first  encounters  with  the  Germans.  The  Rus- 
sian reverses  in  East  Prussia — the  catastrophe  suffered  by  the  army 
of  General  Samsonov,  and  the  defeat  of  that  of  General  Rennen- 
kampf — were  entirely  due  to  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  German  batteries.*  Table  13,  in  which  are  sho^vn  the  number  of 
batteries  possessed  by  both  sides  in  the  initial  engagements  and  the 
tactical  results,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  statement  above. 

Unfortunately,  the  great  importance  of  equipping  the  army  with 
powerful  artillery  was  not  sufficiently  realized  by  the  responsible 
officers  at  General  Headquarters.  The  volume  written  by  General 
Danilov,  Quartermaster  General,  who  inspired  the  Russian  strategy 
in  the  first  year  of  the  War,  may  serve  as  a  proof.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  War  clearly  showed  that  in  modern  warfare  the  predomi- 
nant factor  lies  in  strength  of  artillery  fire,  he  asserts  that  during 
the  operations  in  East  Prussia  the  Russians  possessed  a  double  su- 
periority over  the  Germans.^  Such  a  conclusion  results  from  com- 
paring the  number  of  battalions  on  both  sides ;  yet  the  infantry  divi- 
sion, coupled  with  a  certain  coefficient,  based  on  the  strength  of  its 
artillery,  should  serve  as  the  basic  unit  in  estimating  the  fighting- 
strength  of  an  army.  Such  a  calculation  would  have  led  to  an  en- 
tirely different  conclusion.  History  had  already  reached  it. 

Only  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  when  the  Inter-Allied  Conference 
convened  in  Petrograd,  were  Russia's  artillery  needs  set  down  fully 

*  A  detailed  study  of  the  military  operations  in  East  Prussia  forms  the 
subject  of  a  special  monograph  by  the  present  author:  Iz  Istorii  Kampanii 
1914  goda  {The  Campaign  of  lOlJ/.  on  the  Russian  Front)  (Prague,  1926). 

®  Danilov,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 
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and  systematized.  Thus,  almost  two  and  a  half  years  of  serious  war 
had  passed  before  the  truth  was  really  learned.  The  work  by  Gen- 
eral Manikovsky,  head  of  the  department  charged  with  the  supply 
of  munitions,  may  be  regarded  as  testimony  from  the  most  compe- 
tent witness,  and  it  disclosed  the  lack  of  system  and  the  haphazard 
nature  of  the  demands  made  by  the  highest  mihtary  authorities.  The 
detailed  picture  drawn  by  him^"  clearly  shows  chaotic  conditions. 
We  shall  indicate  the  main  counts. 

Field  guns:  In  INlay,  1915,  the  requirement  in  guns  was  fixed  by 
General  Headquarters  at  293  a  month;  but  in  the  second  part  of 
that  year  it  was  increased  to  560.  Finally,  according  to  the  program 
submitted  to  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  in  1917,  the  estimate  was 
1,200  a  month.  Inasmuch  as  the  mobilization  plan  provided  only  for 
the  production  of  75  guns  a  month,  the  actual  output,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands,  had  to  be  sixteen  times  greater  than  was 
originally  scheduled. 

Light  hoidtzers:  The  requirement  in  these  guns,  estimated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War  at  35  a  month,  gradually  increased  until  it 
reached,  in  1917,  200  guns.  But  the  mobilization  plan  provided  only 
for  a  production  of  6  a  month.  The  actual  production,  therefore, 
had  to  be  thirty-three  times  greater. 

Heavy  field  artillery:  The  need  in  artillery  of  this  class,  4.2-inch 
long-range  guns,  and  6-inch  field  howitzers,  was  formulated  only  at 
the  time  of  the  Inter-Allied  Conference.  It  was  put  at  95  a  month. 
The  mobilization  schedule  provided  only  for  an  output  of  2  pieces  a 
month.  The  planned  production  had  to  be  increased  forty-seven 
times. 

Heavy  artillery:  Here  the  actual  requirement  was  so  little  under- 
stood that,  up  to  the  middle  of  1915,  even  a  special  commission, 
headed  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Artillery,  did  not  by  any  word 
indicate  that  big  guns  were  needed.  Only  when  the  fighting  took  on 
the  character  of  trench  warfare  and  the  fortifications  were  made  so 
strong  that  the  army  could  not  advance  a  step,  did  it  become  clear 
that  guns  of  large  caliber  were  a  necessity  in  modern  war. 

On  October  22,  1916,  the  Inspector  General  of  Artillery  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Staff  a  report  suggesting  the  creation  of  an 
artillery  reserve  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief.  This  resei-ve  was  to  be  made  up  of  guns  of  large  caliber,  such 
as  would  be  used  in  siege  operations,  and  they  were  to  be  assigned  to 
that  front  from  which  the  main  attack  would  be  launched.  The  re- 
port was  immediately  approved  by  General  Alexeev.  The  require- 
ment in  such  guns  was  finally  decided  upon  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Conference  in  Petrograd.  For  the  twelve  months  of 
1917  it  was  estimated  as  follows:  Six-inch  guns,  512;  8-inch  howitz- 
ers, 211;  9.2's,  168;  11-inch  howitzers,  156;  12-inch  howitzers,  67; 
total,  1,414.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mobilization  plan  had  not 
foreseen  the  need  of  heavy  artillery  of  the  above  calibers,  these  be- 
lated demands  for  such  guns  came  to  the  Russian  factories  as  a  com- 
plete surprise. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  demands  for  ordnance  equipment 
during  the  War  we  have  still  to  mention  two  other  types  of  artillery 
entirely  unforeseen  by  the  Russian  arsenals,  anti-aircraft  guns  and 
trench  artillery. 

The  demand  for  anti-aircraft  guns  came  as  a  surprise  to  every 
country  in  the  War,  so  in  this  respect  the  Russian  mobilization  plan 
was  not  worse  than  that  of  the  other  Governments.  However,  when 
the  need  of  the  new  weapons  became  clear  the  Russian  authorities 
were  slow  in  reaching  a  decision.  It  was  not  before  the  beginning  of 
1917  that  the  requirement  in  anti-aircraft  guns  was  formulated  in 
accordance  with  a  definite  plan.  It  was  estimated  at  1,052  guns  for 
the  twelve  months  of  1917. 

Trench  artillery  fell  into  two  classes,  cannon  of  small  caliber,  and 
trench  mortars  (bomb-throwers  and  mine-throwers).  Prior  to  the 
War  nothing  was  said  of  trench  ordnance.  The  first  demand  was 
made  only  in  July,  1915,  in  a  telegram  from  General  Headquarters 
to  the  Artillery  Department.  According  to  the  program  worked  out 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-Allied  Conference,  one  battery  of 
four  37-millimeter  guns  was  to  be  assigned  to  every  infantry  regi- 
ment. Requirements  in  such  guns  (including  a  5  per  cent  reserve) 
were  put,  for  tlie  twelve  months  of  1917,  at  4,476. 

Although  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  in  1904  had  shown  the  great 
importance  of  bomb-throwers  and  mine-throwers,  they  were  not  con- 
sidered, before  the  World  War,  as  an  indispensable  weapon.  But  it 
became  obvious,  in  the  course  of  the  War,  that  the  production  of 
trench  guns  was  a  necessity.  The  Germans  were  the  first  to  use  them. 
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In  Russia  the  first  trench  mortars  were  made  after  the  German  pat- 
tern— some  guns  had  been  taken  by  the  Russians  after  an  attack — 
but  in  the  beginning  they  were  manufactured  in  small  numbers,  as 
nobody  thought  they  would  be  needed  in  thousands.  However,  the 
initial  demand  of  General  Headquarters,  made  after  a  year  of  war 
(in  August,  1915),  was  for  10,000  hand-throwers.  The  energetic 
measures  of  the  Artillery  Department,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  trench  mortars  was  comparatively  easy,  resulted 
in  the  demands  for  bomb-throwers  and  mine-tlu"owers  being  met  to  a 
large  extent.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- Allied  Conference  the 
requirements  in  these  guns  were  forecast,  for  the  twelve  months  of 
1917,  as  follows:  7,000  bomb-throwers,  a  demand  that  was  met, 
4,500  mine-throwers,  and  2,400  mine-throwers  of  a  heavier  type. 

A  Summary. 

Summing  up  what  has  been  said  above  we  have  drawn  up  Table 
14  showing  the  I'equirements  in  guns  in  the  beginning  of  1917,  that 
is,  when  General  Headquarters  had  made  a  final  calculation  and  had 
systematized  its  needs : 

TABLE  14 


Requirements  in  Guns 

at  the  Beginning  of  1917. 

Guns  for  new 

Quns  to  make  go 

od  losses 

formations 

By  reconditioning 

Total 

Field  artillery 

3-inch  guns 

4,120 

3,780 

6,720 

14,620 

Light  howitzers 

740 

84 

1,476 

2,300 

Heavy  field  artillery 

4.2-inch  guns 

108 

60 

216 

384 

6-inch  howitzers 

244 

84 

432 

760 

Heavy  artillery 

6-inch  guns 

512 

300 

812 

8-inch  howitzers 

163 

48 

211 

9-inch  guns 

132 

36 

168 

1 1-inch  howitzers 

120 

36 

136 

12-inch  howitzers 

34 

•  • 

13 

67 

Anti-aircraft  artillery 

3-inch  guns 

620 

432 

1,052 

Trench  artillery 

37-millimeter  guns 

2,748 

1,728 

4,476 

Bomb-throwers  and 

mine- 

throwers 

•  • 

•  • 

13,900 
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The  solution  of  the  artillery  problem  lay  not  only  in  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  infantry  divisions,  but  chiefly  in  the  completion  of 
the  armament  of  the  army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  was 
insufficiently  equij)ped  with  guns.  In  Table  15  a  comparison  is 
drawn  between  the  ordnance  equipment,  as  it  existed  in  the  army, 
and  what,  at  the  end  of  1916,  was  considered  necessary  by  the  Gen- 
eral Headquarters. 

TABLE  15 
Proposed  Reorganization  of  the  Artillery. 


Ordnance  equipment  of  an 
infant ri/  division 
Regimental  artillery: 
37-millimeter  guns 

Field  artillery : 
3-inch  guns 

Light  howitzers  (4-incli,  5-inch) 

Army  corjjs  artillery 
Field  artillery : 

Light  Iiowitzers  (4-inch,  5-inch) 
Heavy  field  artillery: 

4.2-incli  long-range  guns 

6-inch  howitzers 

Anti-aircraft  guns 

Army  artillery 
Heavy  field  artillery: 

4.2-incli  long-range  guns 

6-inch  howitzers 
Heavy  artiller}': 

6-inch  long-range  guns 

8-inch  howitzers 

9.2-inch  long-range  guns 

1  1-incli  howitzers 

12-inch  howitzers 

Anti-aircraft  guns 


Number  of  Batteries 
Existiuff  As  planned 

none  4    (one  battery  to  every 

regiment) 


6 

none 


9 
3 


none 


none 
none 
none 


19 
41 

none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 


1 
2 
3 


none 
none 

129 
42 
33 
60 
27 


Tlirce  batteries  to  each  army 
and  four  batteries  to  each 
"front." 


I'rom  tliis  table  we  can  see  that  the  question  raised  by  General 
Ileadcjuarters  in  the  end  of  1916  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  question  of 
carrying  through  a  very  extensive  change  in  the  artillery  of  the 
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army.  In  tliis  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  proportion 
and  types  of  ordnance  equipment,  fixed  in  1916  by  General  Head- 
quarters, were  identical  with  what  existed  in  the  German  Army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  War.  It  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question  to  say 
that  the  demands  of  General  Headquarters  were  exaggerated.  On 
the  contrary',  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Germans,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  experience  during  two  and  a  half  years  of  war,  had  in- 
creased the  strength  of  their  artillery.  Consequent!}',  there  is  good 
reason  to  maintain  that  the  program  of  armament,  worked  out  at 
the  end  of  1916  by  the  Russian  General  Headquarters,  was  far  from 
being  up  to  the  latest  requirements  demanded  by  actual  experience. 
But  even  these  comparatively  moderate  demands  from  General 
Headquarters  turned  out  to  be  impossible  of  fulfilment.  It  was 
pointed  out  above  how  inadequate  was  the  production  of  guns  in 
Russia  before  the  War.  The  necessity  arose  of  placing  orders  over- 
seas. This  realization,  however,  came  ver}^  late,  and  after  the  for- 
eign market  had  been  filled  with  orders  from  the  other  warring  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  guns  received  during  the  War  from  the  Rus- 
sian factories  as  also  from  factories  abroad  may  be  seen  from  Table 
16." 

This  table  enables  us  to  see  in  what  proportion  the  army  was  sup- 
plied with  guns  manufactured  in  Russia,  and  with  guns  purchased 
abroad.  The  opinion  has  taken  root  that  Russian  industry  failed 
and  that  the  supplies  received  from  the  Allies  were  very  large  and 
helped  enormously.  This  legend  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the 
facts.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  ordnance  equipment  of  the 
army  were  manufactured  by  Russian  hands.  Such  production  called 
for  no  less  a  strain  than  was  imposed  on  the  industry  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  War. 

To  give  a  picture  of  the  army's  inadequate  equipment  in  heavy 
guns,  when,  in  October,  1917,  the  present  author  was  preparing  to 
go,  as  Mihtary  Representative  of  Russia  to  the  Inter-Allied  Con- 
ference at  Versailles,  in  November,  he  obtained  the  necessary  data 
from  General  Headquarters.  According  to  them  the  numbers  of 
heavy  guns  on  the  various  Russian  fronts  and  on  the  respective 
enemy  fronts  were  (on  October  1,  1917)  as  stated  in  Table  17. 

"  Manikovsky,  op.  cit..  Part  II,  Tables  1,  3,  6,  7,  12,  28. 
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TABLE  17 

Artillery  on  the  Russian  Front  on  October  1, 1917. 

Length      Number  of  guns  to  every  verst  of  the  front 


of  front, 

Howitzers 

Heavy 

guns 

Fronts 

in  versts* 

Russian 

Enemy 

Russian 

Enemy 

Northern  front 

265 

0.7 

1.4 

1.1 

2.4 

Twelfth  Russian  army 

70 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

5.1 

Fifth  Russian  army 

195 

0.5 

1.3 

0.8 

1.4 

Western  front 

4.15 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

1.5 

Third  Russian  army 

110 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

1.8 

Tenth  Russian  army 

105 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

1.4 

Second  Russian  army 

200 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

1.3 

Southzcestern  front 

480 

0.5 

1.2 

0.4 

0.7 

"Special"  Russian  army 

250 

0.3 

0.8 

0.2 

0.6 

Eleventh  Russian  army 

120 

0.7 

1.9 

0.7 

0.0 

Seventh  Russian  army 

110 

0.8 

1.4 

0.7 

0.7 

Rumanian  front 

600 

0.9 

0.8 

0.5 

1.1 

Eiglith  Russian  army 

65 

1.2 

1.7 

0.8 

1.8 

Ninth  Russian  army 

65 

1.6 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

Second  Rumanian  army 

55 

2.6 

0.9 

0.7 

1.6 

Fourth  Russian  army 

158 

0.5 

0.8 

0.1 

0.7 

First  Rumanian  army 

52 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

2.5 

Sixth  Russian  army 

205 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

Caucasus  front 

1,000 

0.07 

0.04 

0.1 

0.1 

*  One  verst  =  0.7  mile. 


From  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  in  October,  1917,  the  army 
was  sufficiently  equipped  with  howitzers  and  heavy  guns  only  on  the 
Caucasus  front,  that  is,  for  the  war  with  Turkey.  In  such  equipment 
it  was  only  half  as  strong  as  the  Germans  and  Austro-Hungarians. 
The  superiority  of  the  enemy  was  especially  great  on  the  northern 
and  western  fronts,  where  the  Russian  armies  were  facing  German 
troops  exclusively.  It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  Rumanian  army  was 
niuch  better  supplied  with  howitzers  than  the  Russians. 

But  we  shall  get  an  even  clearer  idea  of  Russia's  shortage  in  guns 
if  we  compare  the  number  demanded  by  General  Headquarters  in 
1917  with  the  number  which  were  actually  delivered  in  that  3'ear. 
This  is  done  in  Table  18. 
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TABLE  18 

Number  of  Guns  Demanded  and  Delivered 

Guns  demanded 

by  General 
Headquarters 


Actually 
delivered 


Field  artillery 

3-inch  guns  14,620 

Light  howitzers  2,300 

Heavy  field  artillery 

4.2-inch  guns  384 

6-inch  howitzers  516 

Heavy  artillery 

6-inch  guns  812 

6-inch  howitzers  211 

9-inch  guns  1G8 

1 1-  inch  howitzers  156 

12-  inch  howitzers  67 


3,538 
445 


336 
224 


116 
51 


6 

12 


Shortage 

11,082 
1,855 


48 
292 


696 
160 
168 
150 
55 


Anti-aircraft  artillery 


1,052         less  than  50    more  than  1,000 


Trench,  artillery 

37  mm.  guns  4,476 
Bomb-throwers  and  mine-throwers  13,900 


less  than  300    more  than  4,176 
1,997  11,903 


From  the  above  table  it  is  clear  that  in  1917  the  army  received 
only  a  small  part  of  the  artillery  equi})ment  necessary  to  bring  it,  in 
that  respect,  to  the  level  of  the  German  army  in  1914<.  Thus  the 
armament  of  the  Russian  army  in  1917  was  at  least  as  inadequate 
as  it  had  been  in  1914;.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  standards  of  armament 
in  1917  were  higher,  it  follows  that,  in  comparison  with  enemy 
armies  and  those  of  Russia's  Allies,  she  was,  in  1917,  more  poorly 
armed  than  in  1914. 

Artillery  Ammunition. 

No  sooner  liad  military  operations  begun  than  the  IMinistry  of 
War  was  flooded  with  requests  for  artillery  ammunition,  each  more 
pressing  and  alarming  than  the  one  before.  To  give  some  idea  of 
how  rapidly  a  crisis  in  the  question  of  ammunition  supply  developed, 
we  shall  quote  a  few  telegrams,  picking  them  from  hundreds  of  like 
disjoatches  wired  to  Petrograd  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  War. 
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The  first  battles  on  the  northwestern  front  took  place  at  Gunibin- 
nen  on  August  7,  1914.  Here  six  and  a  half  infantry  divisions  of 
Genei-al  Rennenkampf's  army — the  First  Army — met  eight  and  a 
half  infantry  divisions  of  the  German  army  conunanded  by  General 
Pritvitz.  And  even  by  the  fourth  da}^  of  tlie  conflict  (August  10)  the 
general  in  charge  of  supplies  on  the  northwestern  front  wired  the 
Minister  of  War : 

Most  stubborn  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  First  Army  has  called  for 
an  enormous  expenditure  of  3-inch  ammunition.  General  Rennenkampf 
asks  for  108,000  shrapnel  shells  and  17,100  ordinary,  also  56,000,000 
rifle  cartridges.  I  can  send  and  am  sending  my  last  reserves :  2,000  ordi- 
nary shells,  9,000  shrapnel  shells,  and  7,000,000  rifle  cartridges.  Orders 
of  Commander  of  the  front  are  that  I  ask  your  assistance  in  expediting 
at  earliest,  supplies  of  ammunition  to  make  up  what  has  been  used. 

On  August  28,  1914<,  the  general  in  charge  of  supplies  on  the 
southwestern  front  telegraphed  the  Minister  of  War  to  point  out 
the  great  need  of  artillery  ammunition  in  the  armies  engaged  in 
battle  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  in  Galicia : 

Heavy  fighting  is  taking  place  along  the  whole  front;  the  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition  is  enormous ;  soon  the  stock  will  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. Immediate  supply  is  necessary ;  the  situation  is  critical.  If 
whole  parks  cannot  be  sent,  my  urgent  request  is  at  least  to  ship  shrap- 
nel shells  in  special  cars  and  by  special  train  to  Brest-Zdolbunovo. 

On  the  following  day,  August  29,  the  critical  situation  of  the 
armies  of  the  southwestern  front  was  confirmed  in  the  followinff  tele- 
gram  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Minister  of  War: 

The  situation  in  the  matter  of  artillery  ammunition  is  critical.  The 
whole  burden  of  modern  warfare  falls  on  the  artillery.  .  .  .  Continuous 
fighting  for  fifteen  days  and  more  has  upset  theoretical  estimates.  The 
supplying  of  the  southwestern  front  with  ammunition  is  already  being 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  northern  and  Odessa  districts.  Immediate 
help  is  necessary.  Without  ammunition  there  can  be  no  success.  With  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  true  situation  and  checking  up  the  enormous 
demands  of  the  troops  General  Kondzerovsky  and  Ronzhin  were  sent  to 
the  front.  Both  of  them,  having  gone  over  all  the  data  and  after  confer- 
ring with  the  authorities  in  the  rear,  have  been  convinced  that  there  are 
good  grounds  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  immanent  catastrophe. 
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perhaps  at  the  last  hour  before  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Immediate  help 
is  here  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  on  this  depends  our 
final  success  over  the  Austrians. 

On  September  8  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaevich  considered 
it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Emperor  directly.  His  telegram  read  as 
follows : 

For  more  than  two  weeks  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  artillery  am- 
munition. This  I  have  pointed  out,  asking  for  speedier  deliveries.  Now 
General  Ivanov  reports  that  he  is  forced  to  hold  up  the  operations 
against  Przemysl,  as  also  on  the  entire  front,  until  the  stock  of  shells  in 
the  local  depots  reaches  at  least  100  to  every  gun.  At  present  there  are 
only  twenty-five  per  gun.  I  find  it  necessary  to  request  Your  Majesty 
to  order  that  the  shipment  of  shells  be  hastened. 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  War. 

In  the  initial  period,  so  long  as  the  reserves  of  ammunition  manu- 
factured in  time  of  peace  were  available,  the  difficulty  of  satisfying 
the  demands  for  shells  consisted  only  in  making  the  necessary  de- 
liveries on  time.  Thanks  to  the  energetic  measures  of  the  Artillery 
Department,  in  the  course  of  the  first  four  months  (by  the  end  of 
November,  1914)  the  112  "light"  parks  foreseen  by  the  mobiliza- 
tion plan,  each  containing  a  full  supply  of  ammunition,  were  moved 
to  the  theater  of  war.  By  that  time  experience  had  also  shown  what 
the  monthly  supply  of  shells,  provided  they  were  delivered  regu- 
larly, should  be.  For  every  3-inch  gun  300  shells  were  needed  per 
month,  which  necessitated  the  assigning  of  a  local  park  to  every 
army  corps,  or  of  50  parks  a  month  to  the  whole  army  in  the  field.^^ 

The  carrying  out  of  such  a  task  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Ar- 
tillery Department.  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  little  de- 
veloped and  how  unpre])ared  for  eventual  developments  in  time  of 
war  was  the  manufacturing  of  munitions  of  war  in  Russia.  For  the 
development  of  that  particular  industry  time  was  needed ;  and  mean- 
while stocks  of  ammunition  were  doomed  to  a  catastrophic  decrease. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  during  December,  1914,  and  the  first  months 
of  1915,  only  twelve  parks,  that  is,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  sup- 
])ly  needed,  could  be  relied  ujion  to  contain  a  month's  sup]:»ly  of 
3-inch  shells.  The  question  of  ammunition  for  the  heavy  field  artil- 

12  Danilov,  op.  cH.,  j)]).  250-2.57. 
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lery  was  even  worse.  And  if  it  did  not  reach  such  an  acute  phase  as 
that  of  ammunition  for  the  field  guns,  it  was  only  for  the  reason  that 
the  number  of  heavy  field  batteries  was  insignificant.  As  for  heavy 
artillery,  it  did  not  exist. 

The  Spring  of  1915. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  situation  became  tragic  in  the  full 
meaning  of  this  word.  It  was  then,  too,  that  Germany  turned  her 
main  attack  from  the  French  front  to  the  Russian.  The  ordeal  en- 
dured by  the  Russian  army  in  the  summer  months  of  1915  was  one 
impossible  to  describe.  The  "drum  fire"  of  the  enemy's  powerful  ar- 
tillery could  be  answered  only  by  the  shots,  fired  at  long  intervals,  of 
an  artillery  which  was  many  times  weaker.  There  were  periods  dur- 
ing which,  in  certain  regiments,  ten  rounds  a  day  was  made  the  limit. 

The  following  passage  from  the  reminiscences  of  a  commander  of 
one  of  the  most  gallant  Russian  infantry  divisions  may  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  situation 

The  spring  of  1915  I  shall  remember  all  my  life.  Tlie  retreat  from 
Galicia  was  one  vast  tragedy  for  the  Russian  army.  No  cartridges,  no 
shells.  Bloody  fighting  and  difficult  marches  day  after  day.  No  end  to 
weariness,  physical  as  well  as  moral.  Faint  hopes  followed  by  sinister 
dread.  I  recall  the  battle  at  Przemysl  in  the  middle  of  May.  For  eleven 
days  the  Fourth  Rifle  Division  fought  stubbornly  .  .  .  eleven  days  dur- 
ing which,  with  increasing  roar,  the  German  heavy  artillery  swept  away 
whole  lines  of  our  trenches,  and  their  defenders  with  them.  We  hardly 
replied — there  was  nothing  with  which  we  could  reply.  Our  regiments, 
although  completely  exhausted,  were  beating  off  one  attack  after  an- 
other by  bayonet  or  by  short-range  fire.  Blood  flowed  unendingly,  the 
ranks  became  thinner  and  thinner,  the  number  of  graves  constantly 
multiplied.  .  .  .  Two  regiments  were  almost  annihilated  merely  by  gun 
fire.  Gentlemen  of  France  and  England,  you,  whose  methods  have 
reached  such  an  incredible  degree  of  technical  development,  will  be  in- 
terested in  learning  the  following  fact,  absurd  to  read,  but  all  too  real 
for  us.  When,  after  a  silence  of  three  days,  our  only  6-inch  battery  re- 
ceived fifty  shells  the  fact  was  immediately  communicated  by  telephone 

-■^  A.  I.  Denikin,  Ocherki  russkoi  smiiti  (The  Russian  Turmoil),  Vol.  I, 
Part  II,  pp.  29-30.  Also  pubHshed  in  English  under  the  title  The  Russian 
Turmoil,  London,  1922;  references  in  the  present  volume  are  made  to  the 
Russian  edition. 
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to  every  regiment  and  company,  and  the  men  heard  it  with  dehghted 
reUef. 

On  March  21,  1915,  General  Yanushkevich,  then  still  Chief  of 
Staff,  wrote  to  General  Sukhomlinov,  on  the  further  retreat  of  the 
army:"  "The  evacuation  of  Przemysl  has  become  a  fact.  Brusilov 
refers  to  the  shortage  of  ammunition — that  bete  noire,  yours  and 
mine.  .  .  .  All  our  armies  are  crying  with  one  voice,  'Give  us  ammu- 
nition!' .  .  ."  In  the  winter  of  1915-1916  the  ammunition  crisis  be- 
gan to  grow  less,  and  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1916  the  field  ar- 
tillery was  adequately  supplied.  This,  however,  was  not  true  of  the 
light  howitzers  and  heavy  artillery. 

Growth  of  Requirements. 

We  can  now  give  detailed  figures  for  the  growth  of  shell  require- 
ments in  the  various  periods  of  the  War. 

In  November  the  need  was  estimated  by  General  Headquarters, 
as  we  saw  above,  at  50  parks  a  month,  or  about  1,500,000  rounds. 
General  Polivanov,  after  he  had  been  apjiointed  Minister  of  War 
(June,  1915)  estimated  the  need  at  100  parks  a  month,^^  or  3,000,- 
000  rounds.  In  the  autumn  of  1916  General  Headquarters  put  the 
monthly  requirements  for  3-inch  guns  at  4?,400,000,  and  for  light 
howitzers  and  heavy  guns  at  800,000,  that  is,  a  total  of  5,200,000 
rounds  a  month.  In  December,  1916,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Petrograd  Inter- Allied  Conference,  the  monthly  need  was  estimated 
by  General  Headquarters  to  be  3,500,000  rounds  for  3-inch  guns, 
and  915,000  rounds  for  howitzers  and  heavy  guns,  a  total  of  4,415,- 
000  rounds. 

The  growth  of  shell  deliveries  during  the  successive  periods  of  the 
War  is  shown  in  Table  19." 

Tlie  stupendous  effort  put  forth  by  the  Russian  munitions  indus- 
try to  attain  the  above  results  may  be  best  judged  from  a  compari- 
son of  those  results  with  the  output  which  in  peace-time  the  Russian 
factories  were  equip])ed  to  deliver.  When  the  War  began  there  were 
only  two  factories — the  Zlatoustov  and  the  Izhevsk — capable  of 

^*  Krasni  Arlchiv  (Red  Archives),  Vol.  III. 
Polivanov,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 
M.tnikovskv.  op.  cit.,  Part  III.  p.  23k 
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turning  out  3-inch  shells,  and  each  could  manufacture  25,000 
rounds  a  month/'  But  in  the  last  months  of  the  War  the  monthly  out- 
put of  such  shells  amounted  to  2,000,000.  That  is,  it  increased  forty 
times.  The  increase  in  the  output  of  shells  of  larger  caHbers  was  no 
less. 

Technical  Equipment. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  technical  equipment  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  an  account  as  detailed  as  that  of  the  armament  and  am- 
munition supply,  first,  because  not  all  the  necessary  data  for  such 
an  account  are  available,  and  also  because  it  would  go  far  beyond 
the  limits  set  for  the  present  work.  A  general  picture,  however,  may 
be  drawn,  and  the  situation  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant classes  of  technical  equipment  may  be  described. 

The  actual  need  of  every  kind  of  such  equipment  many  times  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  as  standardized  in  time  of  peace.  In  1915,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  campaign,  the  army  lived  through  a  crisis  in 
the  matter  of  technical  supplies  of  every  sort,  similar  to  that  which 
developed  in  the  field  of  ammunition  supply.  In  1916  an  improve- 
ment set  in,  and  it  then  reached  its  highest  point.  In  1917,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  production  of  the  Russian  factories 
decreased,  and  the  supplies  shipped  from  abroad  also  grew  smaller, 
inasmuch  as,  following  the  entry  of  Rumania  into  the  War  (at  the 
end  of  1916),  a  certain  tonnage  on  the  trains  running  from  Arch- 
angel had  to  be  assigned  to  tlic  Rumanian  arm}'. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  situation  in  1916,  the  most  favorable  year, 
in  the  matter  of  three  articles  of  technical  equipment,  telephones, 
motor  cars,  and  aircraft.  On  January  1, 1916,  there  were  in  the  army 
in  the  field  4,000  tele])hone  outfits,  27,000  versts  of  telephone-  and 
telegraph-wire,  and  24!0  signaling  stations.  The  need  for  the  next 
eighteen  months  (from  January  1,  1916  to  July  1,  1917)  was  esti- 
mated as  follows :  298,000  tele])hono  and  telegraph  outfits,  680,000 
versts  of  wire  and  2,000  signaling  stations.  In  the  course  of  1916 
there  were  delivered  105,000  tcle])honcs,  3,000  telegraph  instru- 
ments, 236,000  versts  of  wire,  and  802  wireless  stations.  Thus  the 
need  was  not  met.  In  the  meantime  it  became  clear  that  requirements 
in  liaison  c(iuipment  had  increased  in  such  proportion  as  to  make  it 

"  Manikovsky,  op.  cH.,  Part  HI,  p.  26. 
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necessary  for  every  infantry  regiment  to  have  recourse  to  from  40 
to  50  telephones  and  90  to  100  versts  of  wire.  Tliis  called  for  an 
additional  delivery  of  340,000  telephones,  3,000  telegraph  instru- 
ments and  450,000  versts  of  wire.  Deliveries,  of  course,  were  never 
made.^* 

On  January  1,  1916,  there  were  in  the  army  5,300  motor  cars  for 
various  purposes,^"  1,350  motor  cycles,  and  3,500  bicycles.  For  the 
next  eighteen  months  the  need  was  estimated  as  follows:  19,300  mo- 
tor cars,  13,600  motor  cycles,  and  9,300  bicycles.  In  the  course  of 
1916  thei'e  were  received:  6,800  motor  cars,  1,700  motor  cycles,  and 
8,800  bicycles.  These  deliveries,  if  compared  with  the  material  avail- 
able on  January  1,  1916,  were  large;  but  they  were  far  from  satisfy- 
ing the  army's  needs,  which  had  increased  during  1916.  In  order  to 
see  how  insignificant  was  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  we  have  only 
to  recall  that  the  French  army,  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
Russian  army,  had,  in  1918,  90,000  motor  cars,  whereas  Russian 
General  Headquarters  expected  to  have  in  that  year  only  14,000. 

The  supply  of  aviation  equipment  was  in  even  worse  case.  Except 
for  the  branch  of  the  "Gnom"  factory  in  Moscow,  which  manufac- 
tured not  more  than  five  motors  a  month,  the  })roduction  of  motors 
for  aviation  in  time  of  peace  was  non-existent.  The  supplv  of  motors 
for  the  flying  corps  depended,  therefore,  chieflv  on  purchases 
abroad.  But  the  Allies,  anxious  to  develop  their  own  air  forces  to  the 
limit,  would  part  with  few  of  their  engines. 

When  war  was  declared  Russia's  aircraft  consisted""  chiefly  of 
Newports  (70  h.p.)  and  a  few  Farmans,  model  XVI  and  XXII,  for 
training  purposes.  Almost  everything  was  completely  worn  out,  the 
airplanes  having  had  two  years'  service.  Even  the  Newports  manu- 

•'^  All  data  bearing  on  technical  equipment  available  on  January  1,  1916, 
as  also  on  the  estimated  needs  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1916  to  July 
1,  1917,  have  been  taken  from  the  documents  of  the  Special  Council  on  De- 
fense. Data  relating  to  the  deliveries  of  teclinical  equipment  in  1916  have 
been  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  War  for  1916. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Russian  army,  when  the  War  started, 
had  only  679  motor  cars,  among  them  418  trucks  and  2  ambulances;  to  these 
475  motor  cars  requisitioned  from  private  owners  should  be  added. 

Information  taken  from  a  memorandum  submitted  by  M.  V.  Rodzianko, 
President  of  the  Duma,  to  the  Emperor  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  in  which  he 
described  the  critical  situation  of  tlie  aviation. 
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factured  at  the  Shchetinin  plant,  the  wing  construction  of  which 
was  found  to  be  defective,  were  sent  to  the  front  and  were  used  tliere, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  defect  caused  a  number  of  accidents 
with  resulting  loss  of  life. 

The  composition  of  the  air  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
was:  air  squadrons,  39;  airplanes,  263;  balloon  companies,  12; 
pilots,  129;  and  observers,  100. 

In  a  few  months  (in  the  winter  of  1914-1915)  many  squadrons, 
their  equipment  completely  used  up,  had  to  be  sent  to  the  rear.  Some 
squadrons,  those  which  were  equi2)ped  with  Newports,  were  given 
Moran-Parasols,  in  other  squadrons  for  tlie  worn-out  equipment 
there  was  substituted  repaired  machines  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  Germans  and  Austrians;  later  the  Voisin  airplane  with  a  130 
h.p.  engine  made  its  appearance.  Although  all  this  reorganization 
was  of  a  chaotic  character,  most  of  the  squadrons  were  able  to  return 
to  the  front,  reequipjjed.  However,  the  question  of  supply  was  un- 
satisfactory ;  France  was  sending  to  Russia  only  those  models  which 
for  the  French  army  were  considered  obsolete. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915,  after  the  German  offensive  in  Serbia,  the 
shortest  route  from  France  having  been  blocked,  airplanes  and  mo- 
tors shipped  from  France  remained  at  Salonika.  From  there  they 
were  sent  to  Archangel.  This  port,  however,  became  ice-bound  ear- 
lier than  usual.  Consequently  such  equipment  had  to  be  unloaded  at 
Alexandrovsk,  on  the  Murmansk  coast,  and  stored  there  for  the 
whole  winter.  In  the  s])ring  of  1916,  therefore,  the  Russian  air 
forces  were  again  in  a  critical  situation.  Such  planes  as  had  been 
])urchased  abroad  were  in  part  on  the  Murmansk  coast,  and  in  part 
in  France;  those  constructed  in  Russia,  being  without  engines,  had 
to  be  put  aside.  When  at  last,  in  June,  1916,  the  French  airplanes 
were  received  they  proved  to  be  completely  out  of  date,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  in  no  position  to  meet  the  enemy  in  tlie  air  on  an  equal 
basis.  Fio'litini"-  between  the  (lerman  Fokkcrs  and  the  Russian  air- 
planes  ended,  for  the  greater  part,  unfavorably  for  the  latter,  and 
tlie  list  of  Russian  aviators  who  perished  in  battle  was  growing 
longer  every  day. 

By  September,  1916,  the  Russian  air  forces  numbered  75  air 
squadrons,  36  balloon  companies,  502  pilots,  357  observers;  and 
they  possessed  716  planes. 
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A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  for  the  beginning  of 
the  War  makes  plain  the  growth  of  Russia's  air  forces.  But  mere 
comparisons  do  not  convey  any  true  conception  of  the  situation.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  same  period  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  army  had  increased.  By  September,  1916,  the  num- 
ber of  infantry  divisions  had  doubled,  the  air  forces,  consequenth^, 
should  have  been  twice  as  strong.  If  this  be  taken  into  consideration 
we  must  see  that  in  the  end  of  1916  Russia's  aviation  force  was  only 
a  little  stronger  than  it  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  War.  How- 
ever, during  the  same  two  and  a  half  years  the  development  of  the 
German  air  forces  (as  also  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain)  had 
made  such  enormous  progress  that  the  Russian  army  was,  at  the  end 
of  1916,  even  more  defenseless  in  the  air  than  it  had  been  in  1914. 

Exemption  of  Skilled  Men. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  was  said  that  the  causes  of  the 
crisis  which  the  Russian  army  experienced  during  the  War  were  of 
two  kinds.  Some  were  the  result  of  general  conditions,  others  must 
be  attributed  to  the  inability  of  governing  circles  to  foresee  and  to 
organize.  The  latter  we  shall  examine  more  carefully,  inasmuch  as 
they  not  only  had  certain  results  in  the  field  of  material  events,  but 
affected  the  morale  of  the  troops  and  the  countr}'  as  well.  In  the 
army  and  among  the  people  distrust  was  growing;  and  discontent, 
which  be3'ond  doubt  tended  to  hasten  the  revolutionary  explosion, 
was  gaining  strength. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  no  steps  had  been  taken 
either  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  ]\Iinistry  of  War  that  would  ex- 
empt the  skilled  workman  from  military  service.  This  had  an  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  effect  on  industry.  "All  protests  made  by  the 
Artillery  Department,"  General  INIanikovsky  writes,  "remained 
without  effect.""^  After  most  of  such  workmen  had,  without  due  fore- 
thought, been  enlisted,  a  crisis  developed  which  the  factories  found 
it  difficult  to  cope  with.  The  IVIinistry  of  War  was  firmly  resolved  not 
to  allow  the  return  of  these  workmen  to  the  factories,  and  gave  as  its 
reason,  "the  depressing  moral  effect  which  such  a  return  would  pro- 
duce on  the  men  remaining  in  the  ranks." 

2^  Manikovsky,  op.  cit..  Part  I,  pp.  36-38. 
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Another  class  of  workmen  whose  exemption  from  mihtary  service 
caused  comphcations  were  the  recruits.  The  Ministry  of  War  was 
opposed  to  granting  exemption  to  them  for  the  reason  that  the 
youngest  age  groups  constituted  the  best  material  for  reenforce- 
ments.  Moi-e  than  a  year  had  elapsed  before  this  question  was  de- 
cided, and  decided  favorably  to  the  Artillery  Department  which, 
protesting  against  the  INIinistry's  attitude,  pleaded  that  many 
young  men  had  gone  to  work  in  the  factories  long  before  they  had 
reached  conscription  age;  and  that  by  then  they  had  become  skilled 
workmen. 

Moreover,  aside  from  the  lack  of  experienced  workmen,  there  was 
also  a  shortage  of  unskilled  labor.  This  was  especially  felt  in  sum- 
mer, when  a  certain  number  of  artisans  would  leave  the  factories  for 
farm  work,  and  factory  production  would  fall  accordingly.  To 
change  this  the  Artillery  Department,  early  in  the  W^ar,  submitted 
to  the  Council  of  Ministers  a  project  according  to  which  the  fac- 
tories would  be  placed  on  a  special  basis  and  would  themselves  be 
held  to  be  mobilized.  This  project  rightly  regarded  the  manufactur- 
ing of  things  needed  for  national  defense  as  a  special  form  of  mili- 
tary service.  It  was  a  project,  however,  that  was  not  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  In  December,  1914,  and  in  February, 
1915,  the  project  again  was  placed  before  the  Council,  but  was 
again  rejected.  When  the  final  decision  was  made  known,  it  was  ex- 
])lained  that  the  Council  "fears  to  give  cause  for  undesirable  com- 
ment, and  unrest." 

Thus  there  was  no  guaranty  that  the  factories  would  at  all  times 
possess  tlie  necessary  personnel  for  mobilization  work.  They  were 
powerless  in  the  face,  for  instance,  of  such  a  fact  as  this :  Simultane- 
ously, and  in  summer,  3,000  men  had  left  the  Izhevsk  factory,  the 
only  factory  in  Russia  manufacturing  rifle  barrels  and  rifle  sears. 
And  there  had  been  other  like  cases.  A  thousand  men  had,  all  to- 
gether, left  the  Sormovo  factory;  700  had  left  that  of  Possel. 

Lack  of  Organization. 

The  principal  error  made  in  Russia  in  the  case  of  war  labor  [writes 
Colonel  Reboul,  of  the  French  army]'^  consisted  in  tlio  failure  to  foresee 

lU-boul,  Tm  mobilisation  industrielle  en  Russie  pendant  la  guerre,  in  Le 
Temps,  Marcli  4,  1921.. 
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an  ensemble  of  organization,  to  work  out  a  plan  of  production.  There 
was  never  in  Petrograd  a  centralizing  authority  entrusted  with  the 
working  out  of  a  general  program  that  would  satisfy  all  the  needs  of 
tlie  army.  .  .  .  Every  branch  of  service  always  worked  alone,  without 
regard  to  its  neighbors. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  substance  he  was  right. 

In  order  that  war  labor  might  attain  the  maximum  of  produc- 
tivity it  was  not  enough  to  put  one  man  in  charge  of  the  whole  work. 
Such  a  measure  might  have  as  its  result  only  a  nominal,  or,  if  such 
expression  may  be  used,  only  a  mechanical  unity.  A  matter  of  great 
importance  for  modern  war  work  lay  not  in  the  establishing  of  any 
fixed  system,  but  in  adopting  the  best  system  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  following  is  an  illustration : 

When  in  1915  mass  production  of  shells  was  begun,  a  special  or- 
ganization, headed  by  General  Vankov,  was  set  up  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  one-piece  shells  of  the  French  model.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  operation  made  it  possible  to  assign  the  work  to  fac- 
tories of  minor  importance.  This  had  been  done  in  France.  But  in 
Russia  General  Vankov  gave  such  work  to  the  biggest  and  most  effi- 
cient factories,  such  as  the  Kolomka,  and  many  others,"^  thus  keep- 
ing them  from  work  not  less  important,  and  more  complex.  INIany 
like  examples  may  be  cited.  At  one  critical  moment  the  rifle  factories, 
despite  their  small  number  and  output,  were  given  repair  work.  The 
barbed  wire  we  ordered  from  abroad  may  serve  as  another  example. 
Instead  of  using  the  limited  cargo  space  assigned  to  Russia  for  the 
shipments  of  machine  tools,  urgently  needed  by  the  factories,  it  was 
used  to  bring  in  millions  of  tons  of  wire,  which  could  be  easily  manu- 
factured in  Russia, 

In  proportion  as  the  ammunition  shortage  increased,  in  the  army 
there  was  a  constant  growth  of  feeling  against  the  rear.  This  discon- 
tent spread  rapidly  to  the  people  in  general.  When  the  shortage  of 
munitions  assumed  catastrophic  proportions,  many  rumors,  often 
without  any  foundation  in  fact,  got  abroad.  People  began  to  talk  of 
colossal  grafting,  of  bribes,  and  even  of  high  treason.  These  rumors 
created  a  certain  mental  atmosphere  which  was  not  without  influence 
even  on  men  in  high  positions,  such  as  Rodzianko,  the  President  of 
the  Duma, — a  fact  clearly  evident  in  his  Memoirs. 

Manikovsky,  op.  cit.,  Part  I,  p.  18. 
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The  Special  Council. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Ministry  of  War  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
army  gave  rise,  both  among  the  unofficial  organizations  and  among 
the  members  of  the  Duma,  to  a  tendency  to  take  the  matter  of  sup- 
plying the  troops  under  their  own  control.  On  the  initiative  of  the 
President  of  the  Duma  and  despite  some  objections  raised  in  bu- 
reaucratic circles,  on  June  7,  1915,  the  Special  Council  came  into 
being  as  an  extraordinary  measure.  The  Minister  of  War  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  that  Council.  Its  members  were  made  up  as 
follows :  The  President  of  the  Duma,  four  members  both  of  the 
Duma  and  the  State  Council,  four  representatives  of  commerce  and 
industry,  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  Communications,  of  War,  and  of  the  State  Controller.  The 
Council  was  responsible  directly  to  the  Emperor.^* 

The  creation  of  this  Special  Council  was  not  favorably  received 
by  General  Sukhomlinov.  But  on  June  12,  1915,  he  was  dismissed, 
and  General  Polivanov  succeeded  him.  The  latter  showed  great  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  the  new  institution,  as  he  saw  in  it  the  only 
means  of  restoring  popular  confidence  in  his  Ministry,  and  of  en- 
listing the  support  of  the  nation.  On  June  18,  in  accordance  with  a 
bill  submitted  by  General  Polivanov,  the  name  of  the  Special  Coun- 
cil was  changed  to  "The  S})ecial  Council  to  Coordinate  Measures 
for  National  Defense,"  and  the  number  of  its  members  was  in- 
creased. The  new  composition  of  the  Council  was  as  follows :  The 
President  of  the  Duma  and  nine  members,  the  President  of  the  State 
Council  and  nine  members,  the  Ministers  of  the  Nav}-,  of  Finance, 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  of 
Transport,  the  State  Controller,  the  heads  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  Ministry  of  War,  representatives  of  industry,  of  the 
All-Russian  Unions  of  Zcmstvos  and  of  Towns,  and  of  the  newly 
formed  Central  W-'ar  Industries  Committee.  The  Minister  of  W^aa- 
remained  the  President  of  the  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  S])ccial  Council  to  Coordinate  Measures  for 
National  Defense,  there  were  called  into  being,  by  the  same  Act, 
several  other  Special  Councils ;  a  Special  Council  to  bring  together 

Sec  P.  Groiisky,  The  Central  Government  in  the  volume,  The  War  and 
the  Russian  Government  (Yale  University  Press.  1929)  in  this  Series  of 
tlie  "Eeonomie  and  Social  History  of  llu-  World  War";  also  Polivanov,  op. 
cit.,  p.  154. 
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under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  all  measures  relating 
to  transportation,  a  Special  Council,  headed  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  to  bring  under  his  control  all  measures  re- 
lating to  fuel;  and  a  Special  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  to  coordinate  all  measures  relating  to  food.  To  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  several  Councils  in  case  of  necessity, 
conferences  were  called  at  which  the  Minister  of  War  presided. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  system  of  Special  Councils, 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  war  work,  was  extremely 
unwieldy.  These  meetings  of  many  members  were  incapable  of 
rapidly  accomplishing  creative  work.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
solving  the  problem  radically:  It  was  necessary  to  form  a  Ministry 
of  Munitions  which  would  unify  all  efforts  to  provide  supplies,  both 
for  the  arm}'  and  the  country  at  large.  But  though  this  was  sug- 
gested b}'  some  members  of  the  Duma,  it  did  not  meet  with  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  majority.  At  this  time  relations  between  Govern- 
ment and  Duma  were  becoming  strained.  The  Government  no  longer 
enio3fed  the  confidence  of  the  people.  They,  and  their  spokesman, 
the  Duma,  feared  that  a  new  IVIinistrv  of  Munitions  miglit  soon  be- 
come another  bureaucratic  institution,  as  much  out  of  toucli  with 
actuality  as  was  the  Ministry  of  War. 

But,  despite  the  above  unfavorable  side,  inherent  in  such  organi- 
zations, the  Special  Councils  played  a  very  important  and  positive 
role.  They  were  like  fresh  water  pouring  into  the  stagnant  pond  of 
the  bureaucrac3^  They  enabled  public  opinion  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  antiquated  institutions,  incapable  of  keeping  abreast 
with  life.  They  meant  control,  they  turned  light  on  the  "dark  spots," 
and  they  called  for  work  that  would  anticipate  events.  Their  ci'ea- 
tion,  therefore,  esj^eciall}'  the  calling  into  being  of  the  Special  Coun- 
cil for  National  Defense,  meant  a  first  step  toward  saving  Russia 
from  catastrophe.  From  our  previous  description  of  the  methods  in 
which  the  various  needs  of  the  army  had  been  met,  it  will  be  plain 
that  beginning  about  the  autumn  of  1915  an  improvement  set  in 
everywhere;  and  in  1916  not  only  was  the  agony  of  the  troops  at  an 
end,  but  the  army  was  even  able  to  win  a  great  victory  in  Galicia. 

The  War  Industries  Committee, 

The  Special  Council  for  Defense  made  it  possible  for  unofficial 
organizations  to  take  an  active  part  in  providing  supplies.  This 
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alone  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  mobilization 
of  industry  was  undertaken  on  the  initiative  of  the  community  itself. 
That  mobilization,  as  a  public  movement,  had  its  origin  at  the  Ninth 
Congress  of  the  Representatives  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  held  in 
Petrograd  on  May  26-29,  1915.  At  this  Congress,  following  delib- 
erations on  a  report,  "Industry  and  War,"  and  a  courageous  address 
by  P.  P.  Ryabushinsky,  a  resolution  was  passed  which  called  on  in- 
dustry to  unite  its  efforts  in  the  service  of  the  nation.  A  Central  War 
Industries  Committee  in  Petrograd  and  local  committees  all  over  the 
country  were  set  up  in  order  to  adapt  industi-ial  production  to  the 
needs  of  the  War." 

The  Central  War  Industries  Committee  began  its  activities  by 
drawing  up  a  list  of  things  needed  by  the  army  and  the  navy.  How- 
ever, since  no  general  plan  for  supplying  the  army  existed,  the  Com- 
mittee had  to  prepare  its  own  partial  programs  upon  the  receipt  of 
each  order  from  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  main  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  the  Committee,  in  proportion  as  it  developed  its  activities, 
lay  in  the  lack  of  machine  tools.  Many  machines  were  needed,  for 
increased  production  in  the  existing  factories,  a^  well  as  for  the 
equipment  of  new  ones,  but  they  had  to  be  imported  from  abroad. 
Simultaneously  with  tlie  mobilization  of  the  big  industrial  estab- 
lishments there  began  a  mobilization  of  the  smaller  ones.  This  work 
was  carried  on  by  the  war  industries  committees  in  cooperation  with 
the  All-Russian  Unions  of  Zemstvos  and  of  Towns. 

That  the  services  rendered  by  the  war  industries  committees  were 
great  even  the  enemies  of  public  initiative  must  admit. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Central  War  Industries  Committee  [says 
General  Lukomsky]^^  there  was  good  reason  to  expect  that  national 
industry  would  be  developed  to  the  utmost,  and  that  the  army  and  the 

*^  For  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  organization  of  the  war  industries  com- 
mittees see  S.  A.  Zagorsky  State  Control  of  Industrif  in  Russia  during  the 
War  (Yale  University  Press,  1928)  in  this  Scries  of  the  "Economic  and  So- 
cial History  of  the  World  War." 

Polivanov,  op.  cit.,  p]).  204-206.  See  also  N.  Y.  Astrov,  The  Municipal 
Government  and  the  All-liussian  Union  of  Torcns  in  the  volume  The  War 
and  the  Russian  Government  (Yale  University  Press,  1929),  and  T.  J.  Pol- 
ner.  Prince  V.  A.  Obolensky  and  S.  P.  Turin,  Russian  Local  Government 
during  the  War  (Yale  University  Press,  1930)  in  this  Series  of  the  "Eco- 
nomic and  Social  History  of  the  World  War." 

Lukomsky,  oj).  cit.,  p.  33. 
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country  would  bring  to  the  home  market  everything  which  Russia  was 
in  a  position  to  supply.  In  that  respect  it  is  only  justice  to  the  Com- 
mittee if  we  say  that,  by  a  gradual  development  of  its  activities,  by 
bringing  together  manufacturing  undertakings  and  peasant-workmen's 
associations,  and  by  opening  new  factories,  the  Committee  was  of  im- 
mense assistance  to  the  Ministry  of  War  in  the  matter  of  supplying  the 
army.  Of  course,  the  activities  of  the  Committee  may  be  criticized  on 
the  score  that  very  large  sums  were  spent  on  the  organization  of  its 
machinery,  also  that  though  not  encouraging  the  enormous  greed  of 
many  manufacturers,  it  combated  them  very  feebly.  There  were  many 
such  charges  against  the  Committee,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances  then  existing,  and  if  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  absence  of  a  central  and  efficient  Munitions  Department,  it  was 
often  necessary  to  pay  high  prices  in  order  to  obtain  needed  supplies 
more  speedily.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Committee  was 
not  the  only  institution  placing  orders  in  the  home  market ;  orders  were 
also  placed  by  the  All-Russian  Unions  of  Zemstvos  and  of  Towns,  and 
by  the  Ministry  of  War.  Consequently  the  Committee  had  to  pay  prices 
which  were  already  established. 

The  reproach  made  by  General  Lukomsky  that  the  Committee  did 
not  fight  the  greed  sho^™  b}'  many  manufacturers  is  a  very  serious 
one.  The  sources  of  the  evil,  however,  were  not  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Committees ;  they  had  to  be  sought  more  deeply.  It  would  be  possible 
to  carry  out  an  adequate  organization  for  war  labor  only  under  such 
conditions  as  would  be  brought  about  by  a  law  of  universal  indus- 
trial liability,  based  on  principles  identical  with  those  of  the  Con- 
scription Law.  Since  the  State  considered  it  had  a  right  to  demand 
from  its  citizens  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  much  more  had  it  the 
right  to  demand  from  those  not  in  the  ranks,  a  free  offering  of  their 
work  and  property.  But  this  idea  was  a  new  one  in  every  country.  It 
called  for  advanced  development,  scientific  as  well  as  social.  Onlv  a 
strong  government  could  have  handled  it.  But  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  Russia,  although  it  was  struggling  continually  to  attain  a 
real  autocracy,  was  in  point  of  fact  very  weak;  for  it  had  little  real 
support.  As  we  have  indicated  above,  the  Council  of  Ministers  three 
times  rejected  a  project  of  the  Artillery  Department  to  militarize 
the  factories  doing  war  work.  The  Council  of  Ministers,  no  doubt, 
feared  the  workmen.  Likewise  it  did  not  dare  to  fight,  as  it  should 
have  fought,  the  evil  practices  of  the  manufacturers. 
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TJie  Policy  of  the  Government. 

We  shall  not  consider  in  detail  the  sources  of  the  Government's 
weakness.  There  were  many,  and  many  of  them  grew  out  of  the  War. 
The  subject  will  be  taken  up  later  on.  Here  we  shall  only  point  out 
the  cliief  cause  which  was  clearly  formulated  by  the  INIinisters  them- 
selves at  their  conferences.  "Tlie  Government,"  said  M.  Sazonov, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1915,  "cannot  live  in  a  vacuum  and  rely  solely  on  the 
police."^®  Two  days  later  at  another  meeting  the  same  idea  was  de- 
veloped by  M.  Krivoshein,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

No  matter  what  we  say  [he  remarked],  what  we  promise  and  how  we 
try  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  progressive  parties  and  the  people  of 
Russia,  they  will  not  believe  in  us.  In  point  of  fact,  the  demands  of  the 
Duma  and  of  the  whole  country  have  narrowed  down  not  to  any  ques- 
tion of  a  program,  but  to  that  of  the  men  who  are  entrusted  with  power. 
I,  therefore,  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  center  of  our  deliberations 
should  be  placed  the  fundamental  question  of  the  attitude  of  His  Maj- 
esty toward  the  present  Government,  as  well  as  toward  the  demand  of 
the  country  for  the  setting  up  of  an  administration  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Let  His  Majesty  decide  whether  he  would  prefer  to 
shape  future  internal  policy  in  the  direction  of  a  refusal  to  meet  desires, 
or  in  the  direction  of  reconciliation.  In  the  latter  case  he  would  have  to 
choose  a  man  who  enjoys  public  confidence,  and  entrust  him  with  the 
formation  of  a  Government.  Until  that  cardinal  question  be  settled  we 
shall  make  no  forward  movement,  no  matter  what  we  do.  I  believe  in  the 
latter  policy,  tliat  is,  that  the  Emperor  should  choose  some  one  who 
could  be  entrusted  with  the  forming  of  a  Cabinet  that  will  answer  the 
expectations  of  the  country."" 

The  opinion  of  Krivoshein  was  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers.  However,  the  Emperor  preferred  the  other  policy, 
and  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  chief  executive  bod}'^  of  the  coun- 
try, became  even  more  ]>owerless. 

The  incapacity  of  tlie  Government  was  rendered  even  more  no- 
ticeable by  the  })oor  ministers  it  chose.  And  this  was  no  result  of  ac- 
cident. It  was  an  outgrowth  in  the  social  ]irocess  which  was  going 
on.  'J'lic  choice  of  men  was  most  limited.  The  better  elements  were 
held  in  suspicion,  for  they  were  looked  upon  as  opponents  of  the 

2«  Yakhontov,  op.  cif.,  pp.  107,  123.  Ibid.,  p.  123. 
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Government.  General  Polivanov  was  relieved  on  March  15,  and  Gen- 
eral Shuvaev  was  appointed  INIinister  of  War — "an  honest  and  a 
good  man,"  in  the  Avords  of  Rodzianko,  "but  he  had  not  enough 
training  for  such  a  post  in  time  of  war;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Spe- 
cial Council,  when  he  presided,  were  confused  and  wearying.'"" 

In  January,  1917,  General  Belaev  succeeded  General  Shuvaev. 
The  appointment  of  Belaev,  who  was  wholly  devoted  to  an  auto- 
cratic polic}^,  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Empress  Alexandra 
Feodorovna.  He  was  a  typical  military  bureaucrat.  But  no  liarniful 
results  for  the  munitions  problem  could  have  been  produced  by  his 
appointment,  for  at  the  end  of  February,  1917,  the  Revolution 
broke  out. 

The  Revolution. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  raging  storm  of  revolution,  discipline 
among  the  workmen  at  once  began  to  pass  away.  The  technical  and 
the  executive  personnel  of  the  factories,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
ejected  by  the  workmen,  would  have  been  in  no  position  to  control 
things.  As  a  result,  extremely  careless  production  and  an  ever-de- 
creasing output  ensued.  As  early  as  April  the  output  of  the  Moscow 
metals  industry  dropped  32  per  cent,  the  production  of  the  Petro- 
grad  factories  from  20  to  40  per  cent;  by  Jul}'  1  the  output  of  the 
Donets  coal  basin  decreased  30  per  cent,  and  so  on.  The  oil  industrv 
in  the  Baku  and  Grozny  fields  was  also  dislocated.  The  Provisional 
Government  had  no  power  to  fight  the  growing  anarchy.  Industrial 
enterprises  were  falling  to  pieces.  By  June,  20  per  cent  of  tlie  Petro- 
grad  factories  had  been  closed  down.  For  the  first  months  of  the 
Revolution  the  mortality  list — as  yet  incomplete,  of  course — -of  the 
Russian  industry  could  be  written  very  briefly.  In  INIarch  1^  fac- 
tories closed  and  6,64<4<  workers  were  discharged.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  April  were  55  factories  and  2,816  workers.  In  May  the 
figures  were  108  and  8,701 ;  in  June,  125  and  38,755;  and  in  July, 
206  and  47,754.  For  the  five  months  the  totals  were  568  and 
104,670. 

Rodzianko,  Krushenie  Imperii  (The  Dmvnfall  of  the  Empire)  in  Ark- 
hiv  Russkoi  Revolutsii,  Vol.  XVII  (Berlin,  1926),  p.  123.  Published  in  Eng- 
lisli  under  the  title:  The  Reign  of  Rasputin:  an  Empire's  Collapse  (London, 
1927).  References  in  the  present  volume  are  made  to  the  Russian  edition. 
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The  effects  of  the  shocks  received  by  industry  were  not  felt  by  the 
army  during  the  summer  campaign  of  1917  in  so  far  as  its  supply 
of  munitions  was  concerned.  Simply  because,  with  troops  which  did 
not  want  to  fight,  it  became  impossible  to  undertake  military  opera- 
tions on  the  same  scale,  and  calling  for  the  same  effort,  as  in  previ- 
ous campaigns,  the  expenditure  of  ammunition  became  considerably 
less.  The  reserve,  built  up  by  the  strenuous  endeavors  of  the  country 
during  the  patriotic  movement  at  the  end  of  1915  and  in  1916,  re- 
mained sufficient.  The  seizure  of  power  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  the  end 
of  October,  1917,  completed  the  collapse  of  Russia. 

Conclusion. 

An  opinion  has  become  general  among  Russians  that  by  the  au- 
tumn of  1917  tlae  army  was  better  armed  and  equipped  than  ever. 
One  proof  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  subsequent  Civil  War,  which 
lasted  for  three  years,  was  able  to  feed  on  the  supply  accumulated 
for  the  conduct  of  the  World  War.  This  argument  contains  an  ele- 
mentary mistake.  Technical  equipment  required  for  a  great  war  in 
the  European  theater  differs  so  much  from  that  used  in  a  civil  war, 
that  no  comparison  is  possible.  Consequently  a  supply  which  would 
be  insufficient  for  a  war  on  the  grand  scale  might  meet  many  times 
the  needs  that  would  arise  during  a  struggle  in  the  interior.  Further- 
more, an  evaluation  of  the  ammunition  supply  in  the  autumn  of 
1917  cannot  be  based  on  the  standards  applied  in  1914,  when  the 
armament  of  the  army  was  worse  than  inadequate.  Let  us  recall  our 
conclusion  reached  above.  In  the  autumn  of  1917  the  Russian  army, 
in  com])arison  with  its  Allies  and  enemies,  was  more  poorly  armed 
than  in  1914.  The  War  was  in  its  fourth  year.  The  enemies  of  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  her  Allies,  were  not  content  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  their  weapons,  despite  the  fact  that  in  that  respect  their 
quantity  standards  were  many  times  greater  than  those  adopted  by 
Russia.  They  went  further.  They  invented  new  weapons  and  new 
methods  of  warfare.  The}'  had  entered  uj^on  mass  production  in  the 
case  of  tanks.  Thev  were  building  an  aircraft,  really  capable  of 
fighting  in  the  air.  They  were  getting  ready  to  use  poison  gas  on  a 
large  scale. 

Those  who  assert  that  by  the  fall  of  1917  the  Russian  army  was 
well  armed  and  cquip])cd  have  forgotten  an  old  truth  which  had 
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been  formulated  clearly  by  John  W.  Draper.  "War,"  Draper 
wrote/^  "makes  a  people  run  through  its  phases  of  existence  fast.  It 
would  have  taken  the  Arabs  many  thousand  yeai's  to  liave  advanced 
intellectually  as  far  as  they  did  in  a  single  century,  had  they,  as  a 
nation,  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace."  The  law  that  makes  for  an  ex- 
treme acceleration  of  the  evolution  tempo  in  time  of  war  found  its 
expression  during  the  World  War  in  a  rapid  development  of  arma- 
ment. It  will  not  be  an  exaggeration  if  wc  sa}'  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  campaigns  of  1918  and  of  191-i  was  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  latter  campaign  and  the  war  of  1870—1871. 
Those  who  persist  in  applying  the  scale  of  1914*  to  the  situation  in 
1917  may  be  likened  to  a  passenger  who,  riding  on  an  express  train, 
would  expect  to  see  from  his  window  the  same  landscape  which  he 
saw  a  few  hours  ago. 

J.  W.  Draper,  History  of  the  Intellectual  Developjnetit  of  Europe 
(London,  1899). 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FEEDING  AND  EQUIPPING  THE  ARMY^ 

Russia  s  Resources  of  Grain. 

"Before  1914  the  belief  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prepare  plans 
to  feed  the  army  and  the  civilian  population  in  time  of  war,  had 
taken  firm  root  in  Russia.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country  were 
held  to  be  so  great  that  no  difficulties  were  anticipated  in  getting  the 
army  everything  that  it  could  need."  So  wrote  in  1925  General  Bo- 
gatko,  formerly  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Supply  Department.^ 

In  July,  1914,  the  army  was  fully  provided  with  food  supplies  in 
accordance  with  the  mobilization  plan.  During  the  concentration  of 
the  army  and  in  the  first  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  the 
theater  of  war,  they  were  fed  on  supplies  specially  stored  for  that 
purpose.  But  those  favorable  conditions  did  not  last  for  long.  The 
requirements  of  the  army  proved  to  be  so  great  that  the  naive  idea 
of  meeting  them  "as  they  had  been  met  in  time  of  peace"  failed  to 
stand  the  test  from  the  very  beginning.  "Speaking  generally,"  Gen- 
eral Bogatko  concludes,  "the  whole  machinery  of  provisioning  the 
army,  including  the  fundamental  principles  that  underlay  that  ma- 
chinery, was  not  adapted  to  the  huge  task  witli  which  we  were  con- 
fronted in  tlie  War." 

Difficulties  in  finding  supplies  were  experienced  in  the  first  year  of 
the  War.  And  that  task  was  not  limited  to  the  feeding  of  the  army 
at  the  front,  several  million  strong;  it  was  closely  connected  with 
providing  food  for  the  vast  interior.  The  IMinistry  of  Agriculture 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  supplying  the  army.  The  decision  was 
an  innovation,  the  above  Ministry,  in  pre-war  times,  having  taken 
no  part  in  such  work.  It  had  no  technical  equipment  and  was  abso- 
lutely unprepared  for  such  a  function.  In  time  of  peace  the  question 
of  food  supply  was  in  the  hands  of  the  IMinistry  of  War,  or  its  Sup- 
ply Department,  and  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

^  For  a  detailed  discussion  see  P.  B.  Struve,  Food  Supply  in  Russia  Dur- 
infr  tJir  IVorhl  War  (Yale  University  Press.  19.'50")  in  this  Series  of  tiie  "Eco- 
nomic and  Social  History  of  the  World  War." 

^  N.  O.  Bogatko,  in  Shornik  Zapisok  (Collection  of  Memoranda) ,  pp.  7t, 
78,  79. 
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I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  reasons  [writes  M.  Naumov,  former 
Minister  of  Agriculture]^  which  made  it  seem  necessary  not  to  improve 
and  adjust  the  existing  machinery  of  food  supply,  but  to  create  a  sys- 
tem, new,  complex,  and  as  yet  untested.  ...  I  only  wish  to  state  that 
in  November,  1915,  when  finally  I  had  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  take  over  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  from  M.  Krivoshein, 
and  consequently  become  the  chief  of  food  supply  for  the  army  and  the 
country,  I  found  myself  facing  a  complete  chaos  of  decisions,  opinions 
and  proposals.  .  .  .  As  a  result,  instead  of  at  once  carrying  out  a  defi- 
nite plan,  as  previously  planned,  I  had,  at  a  time  of  great  military  pres- 
sure .  .  .  and  under  extremel}'  unfavorable  conditions,  to  work  out 
such  a  plan  of  supply.  .  .  .  Hence  the  haste  and  unevenness  of  the  cen- 
tral machinery. 

The  difficulty  of  a  systematic  utilization  of  Russia's  food  supplies 
increased  in  view  of  the  fact 

that  no  data  existed  relating  to  the  stores  of  products,  even  those  of 
first  necessity,  and  that  no  accurate  statistics  enabling  one  to  compute 
the  output  of  bread,  meat,  etc.,  were  anywhere  to  be  had.*  The  annual 
cereal  crop — of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  oats — averaged,  for 
1910-1916,  4,500,000,000  puds."  In  1914,  and  especially  from  1915 
on,  the  smaller  number  of  men  and  live  stock,  and  the  reduced  area 
under  cultivation,  resulted  in  decreasing  harvests.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  exporting  of  grain  almost  ceased.  An  average  of  680,000,000 
puds,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  harvest,  had  been  exported  yearly.  In 
1914  the  figure  was  348,000,000,  and  in  1915  it  was  only  31,000,000. 
...  In  the  matter  of  bread  stuffs,  the  army  was  better  off  than  in  any 
other  respect.'' 

It  was  quite  possible,  indeed,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  army 
from  the  stocks  remaining  from  the  harvests  of  1914,  1915,  and 
1916.  The  quantity  of  breadstuflfs,  in  millions  of  puds,  required  by 
the  army,  was  as  follows:  1914,  flour,  23.6;  gi'its,  3.4;  oats  and  bar- 
ley, 52.6.  1915,  flour,  118.3;  grits,  15.4;  oats  and  barley,  153.6. 
1916,  flour,  212;  grits,  35;  oats  and  barley,  295.  1917,  flour,  225; 
grits,  30 ;  oats  and  barley,  175.^ 


^  A.  N.  Naumov,  in  Sbornik  Zapisok  {Collection  of  Memoranda). 

*  Ibid.,  p.  95.  =  One  ton  =  62  puds. 

®  Naumov,  op.  cit.,  p.  108.  ''  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  p.  60. 
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But,  according  to  General  Bogatko,  little  of  the  cereal  stock  of 
1916  had  gone  to  the  army,  and  a  decrease  in  supplies  ensued/  The 
cause  lay  in  the  confusion  which  resulted  from  inadequate  organi- 
zation. 

With  reference  to  baked  bread  and  army  biscuits  stress  must  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that  here  organization,  so  far  as  the  army  was  con- 
cerned, was  excellent,  and  thanks  to  this,  it  did  not  experience  any 
shortage.  INIass  production,  however,  could  not  be  organized.  The 
Supply  Department  owned  certain  biscuit  factories,  but  their  out- 
put was  small.  It  tried  to  enlist  the  help  of  private  undertakings, 
but  without  much  success. 

Meat. 

The  situation  in  the  matter  of  meat  supphes  was  very  different. 

Before  the  War  [Naumov  writes],^  in  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries, Russia  was  poorly  provided  with  live  stock.  In  1913  there  were 
only  52,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  whole  empire.  9,000,000  consti- 
tuted the  annual  increase.  This  approximately  equalled  the  annual  con- 
sumption. When  the  War  began  a  larger  supply  of  meat  was  needed  for 
the  army,  and  the  general  consumption  of  meat  also  increased,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  War  5,000,000  head  of  cattle  were  taken 
for  the  army,  which,  together  with  the  number  killed  for  home  con- 
sumption, made  an  imposing  total  of  14,000,000.  Moreover,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  evacuation  of  western  provinces,  not  less  than  4,000,000 
head  in  the  region  invaded  were  lost.  A  total  of  18,000,000  were 
slaughtered,  a  number  equal  to  twice  the  annual  increase.  The  re- 
maining 44,000,000,  including  those  in  Siberia,  could  give  an  in- 
crease of  only  7,000,000,  whereas  for  the  army  and  people  together 
14,000,000  were  needed.  Again  the  necessity  arose  either  of  deplet- 
ing the  herds  by  7,000,000  more  than  their  natural  increase,  or  of 
reducing  the  meat  ration,  first  at  home  and  then  at  the  front.  The 
latter  course  was  taken. 

The  conditions  described  above  made  obvious  the  great  impor- 
tance of  government  measures  for  a  systematic  utilization  of  meat 


]]ogatko,  op.  cit.,  j).  80. 


Naumov,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 
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products  by  means  of  their  proper  preparation,  storage,  and  distri- 
bution. 

To  my  great  regret  [says  Naumov],^"  there,  too,  after  I  had  assumed 
control  over  food  suppHes  I  found  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  should  be  done;  good  intentions  and  reassuring  hopes  abounded, 
but  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  any  practical  plans  worked  out  in 
advance.  .  .  .  As  a  result  appalling  losses  of  live  stock  occurred,  and 
enormous  supplies  of  stored  meat  spoiled  in  transportation  and  at  the 
stations.  There  were  no  refrigerators ;  no  census  of  live  stock  was 
taken ;  the  question  of  purchase  and  distribution  was  in  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion. ...  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  the  great  role 
which  canned  foods  might  have  played  in  the  matter  of  supplies  for  the 
country  and  especially  for  the  army,  if  the  canning  of  food  had  been 
organized,  adequately  and  soon  enough.  The  huge  abimdance  of  fish, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  finally  the  actual  supplies  of  meat,  including 
mutton  and  pork,  all  this  constituted  inexhaustible  resources. 

Such  was  the  gloomy  situation,  as  pictured  by  the  head  of  the 
Ministry  charged  with  the  supply  of  food.  The  conditions  under 
wliich  beef  on  the  hoof  was  being  shipped  to  the  army  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  description  by  General  Bogatko:^^ 

The  delivery  of  live  stock,  although  it  was  possible  at  any  time  of 
year,  was  fraught  with  many  disadvantages,  so  far  as  transport  was 
concerned.  Only  120  puds  could  be  shipped  per  car.  During  transporta- 
tion cattle  lost  weight,  they  died  of  starvation  and  thirst,  for  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  shipments  sometimes  made  feeding  and  watering  im- 
possible. Large  rail  shipments  of  frozen  meat  could  be  made  in  winter, 
but  in  continuously  mild  weather  there  would  be  losses  by  spoiling. 
Summer  shipments  called  for  extensive  refrigeration — refrigerator  cars 
and  supplies  of  ice  at  the  stations,  for  re-filling.  But  the  Ministry  did 
not  succeed  in  building  up  any  real  system  of  refrigerating  because  of 
the  lack  of  equipment.  Deliveries  of  frozen  meat  could  not  be  made  on  a 
large  scale.  .  .  .  The  preparation  of  canned  meat  for  daily  consump- 
tion in  the  army  would  have  required  a  great  many  factories  and  a  vast 
supply  of  tin  plate,  whereas  there  was  not  enough  tin  plate  even  for  the 
small  quantities  of  food  already  being  canned.^"  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
delivery  of  meat  was  not  regulated  until  the  end  of  the  War. 


"  Ibid.  "  Bogatko,  op.  cit.,  pp.  80,  81. 

■'^  There  were  fifteen  canned-food  factories,  including  one  owned  by  the 
State. 
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When  the  War  began  the  army  meat  ration,  which  in  time  of 
peace  was  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  was  increased,  without  weigh- 
ing the  country's  meat  resources,  to  a  pound  and  a  half;  that  is,  it 
was  doubled."  In  the  first  period  of  the  War — in  1914  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1915- — when,  in  the  zone  bordering  on  the  front  much 
live  stock  was  available,  and  when  the  army  invaded  East  Prussia 
and  Galicia,  where  live  stock  was  also  abundant,  no  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  supplying  the  troops  with  meat.  But  when  the  supply 
in  the  immediate  rear  was  exhausted,  when  the  territory  occupied  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  had  been  evacuated,  and  numerous 
hei-ds  of  cattle,  unwisely  gathered  in  the  rear,  had  perished,  mostly 
from  hunger,  during  the  retreat  in  the  summer  of  1915,  the  question 
of  meat  supplies  entered  upon  an  acute  phase.  Besides  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  large  numbers  of  cattle  from  the  interior,  serious  doubts 
arose  lest  the  people  of  the  cities  might  be  left  without  meat.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  reduce  the  army  ration  and  return  to  the  peace- 
time standard.  Measures  taken  in  the  summer  of  1915  for  improving 
and  organizing  the  meat  supply  brought  effective  results  only  at  the 
end  of  1916;  before  then  there  were  times  when  it  was  often  impos- 
sible to  meet  the  army's  needs.  Taking  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
army  from  year  to  year,  those  needs  were:  1914,  13,500,000  puds; 
1915,  51,100,000;  1916,  82,000,000;  1917,  78,100,000,  or  a  total 
of  224,700,000.'* 

Other  Foodstuffs. 

As  regards  other  articles  of  food,  the  Memorandum  of  General 
Bogatko  contains  the  following  data: 

Fats:  "In  the  first  days  of  the  War,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chief  IMedical  Inspector,  it  was  decided  that  25  zolot- 
niks'^  of  fats  should  constitute  a  part  of  a  one-pound  meat  ration; 
and  to  that  was  added  2^/2  of  bread,  an  increased  portion  of  sugar, 
and  tea  and  vegetables.  But  such  a  quantity  of  fat  could  not  be  con- 
sumed by  the  men;  and  the  remainder  was  either  sent  back  by  them 
to  their  families,  or  it  was  sold.  In  the  meantime  the  actual  situation 
in  the  case  of  fats  was  far  from  being  as  favorable  as  it  was  thought 
to  be."  In  the  beginning  of  the  War  fats  were  received  from  western 

Lukomsky,  in  Sbornik  Zapisolc  (Collection  of  Memoranda),  p.  38. 
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Siberia,  where  much  butter  was  produced  by  peasant  associations, 
and  a  lars;e  stock  was  available.  After  it  had  been  exhausted  and 
production  had  decreased,  the  supply  of  fats  became  very  difficult, 
inasmucli  as  tlie  supplies  of  butter  in  other  parts  of  the  country  were 
insufficient.  No  thought  had  been  given  to  the  fattening  of  hogs,  and 
not  enough  lard  could  be  obtained.  It  became  impossible  to  supply 
the  army  even  with  a  reduced  ration  of  fats.^"  The  requirements  to 
keep  up  the  standard  ration,  called,  in  191-i,  for  1,G00,000  puds;  in 
1915  for  6,510,000;  hi  1916  for  11,500,000;  and  in  1917  for  11,- 
200,000. 

Vegetables :  In  the  first  year  of  the  War  vegetable-drying  was 
mostly  practiced  by  the  market  gardeners  of  Rostov.  Subsequently 
it  was  taken  up  by  other  supply  men,  and  no  shortage  was  experi- 
enced. Shipments  of  fresh  vegetables — cabbage,  beets,  and  potatoes 
— and  of  sauerkraut  and  beets  in  barrels,  were  also  made. 

Fish:  When  Naumov  was  quoted  above,  it  was  pointed  out  that, 
on  account  of  the  poor  development  of  the  canning  business  no  ade- 
quate use  could  be  made  of  her  vast  supplies  of  fish.  As  a  result,  ac- 
cording to  General  Bogatko,  "salt  herrings  were  bought  abroad."^' 
Thus,  instead  of  using  every  unit  of  foreign  tonnage  for  shipments 
of  machine  tools,  Russia  imported  fish. 

Fodder. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  War  fodder  was  plentiful.  In  the  winter 
of  1914-1915  some  difficulties  were  experienced.  In  the  following 
winters  the  situation  became  worse.  To  keep  the  horses  alive  on  sev- 
eral occasions  many  cavalry  units  had  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  rear. 
There  were  times — especially  in  the  winter  of  1916—1917 — when  the 
loss  of  horses,  owing  to  lack  of  feed,  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  situation  became  threatening.  When  the  difficulties  of  rail  trans- 
portation made  it  impossible  to  bring  fodder  from  the  interior,  it 
became  clear  that  the  using  of  substitutes  was  indispensable.  But  the 
question  of  mass  production  of  fodder  substitutes  was  not  solved  by 
the  Army  Supply  Department  until  1917."  For  an  adequate  supply 
the  army  would  have  had  to  have,  in  1914,  52,600,000  puds  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  125,200,000  puds  of  hay.  For  the  years  following, 
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the  corresponding  figures  would  have  been:  1915,  153,600,000  and 
212,800,000;  1916,  295,000,000  and  338,000,000;  and  1917,  175,- 
000,000  and  500,000,000.^* 

The  Special  Council  for  Supply. 

To  sum  up,  the  keynote  of  the  first  year  of  the  War  might  have 
been  the  country's  resources  recklessly  thrown  away.  It  was  only  in 
the  autumn  of  1915  that  the  army's  huge  requirements  were  real- 
ized. This  was  coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  Special 
Councils  mentioned  above.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  SjDecial  Council  for  Supply ;  and  the  insti- 
tutions under  his  control  were  charged  with  full  responsibility  for 
the  food  supply  of  the  Empire.  What  must  be  said  of  this  attempt 
to  establish  some  sort  of  order  in  this  department  has  been  said  by 
the  Minister  himself 

The  very  idea  of  creating  the  above  Council  [he  writes]  .  .  .  pre- 
determined its  membership,  one  exceptionally  large,  and  of  the  greatest 
variety.  .  .  .  Members  of  the  two  legislative  houses,  representatives  of 
the  Unions  of  Zemstvos  and  of  Towns,  as  well  as  others  from  towns  and 
zemstvos  individually,  representatives  of  the  war  industries  and  stock 
exchange  committees  and  of  trades  unions  .  .  .  governors,  chairmen  of 
municipal  councils,  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  officials  of 
other  departments,  etc., — almost  daily  all  sat  in  conference  until  a  late 
hour,  deliberated,  argued,  voted,  raised  protests.  Certain  questions,  for 
instance,  that  of  fixed  prices,  were  a  source  of  endless  and  impassioned 
debates.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  frequent 
changes  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  Council.  .  .  .  To  sum  up,  the 
conditions  were  complex  and  delayed  the  work ;  at  any  rate,  they  did 
not  contribute  to  any  rapid  elaboration  of  a  plan  of  food  supply,  with- 
out which  it  was  neither  possible  for  the  chairman  of  the  Council  and  of 
his  assistants  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  to  do  their  work,  or  for 
such  work  to  be  successful. 

We  have  said  the  chief  defect  of  the  Special  Councils  lay  in  their 
having  so  many  members — a  condition  that  made  constructive  labor 
difficult.  Naumov  confirms  this  in  his  statement  above.  But  when  we 
spoke  of  the  Special  Council  for  National  Defense,  we  also  empha- 
sized the  fact  that,  des])ite  its  defects,  it  played  a  salutary  role  inas- 
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much  as  the  estabhshment  of  the  Council  had  contributed  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  pubHc  in  the  task  of  suppl^'ing  the  army.  The  same 
should  be  said  with  regard  to  the  Special  Council  for  Supply.  For 
all  its  defects,  it  brought  together  the  central  authorities  and  the  un- 
official forces  of  the  country.  Had  this  not  been  done,  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  would  have  been  that  of  one  more  revolving 
fly  wheel,  geared  to  nothing.  It  would  seem  that  the  main  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  INIinistr}'  was  of  another  sort,  the  unprcpared- 
ness  of  the  governing  circles  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  complexities 
of  the  present  age.  As  a  result  they  sought  to  find  primitive  solu- 
tions for  every  question.  Whenever  the  nature  of  things  permitted 
them  to  stick  to  the  simplest  kinds  of  organization  good  results  were 
achieved.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  army's  bread;  flour  was  de- 
livered to  the  troops,  and  they  themselves  baked  the  bread  in  their 
field  bakeries.  Equally  easy  was  the  supplying  of  dried  vegetables ; 
the  question  could  be  solved  by  a  simple  arithmetical  increase  of  the 
number  of  home  producers  engaged  in  such  work.  But  whenever  the 
requirement  called  for  mass  production  and  the  complex  forms  of 
modern  industr}',  the  situation  was  different,  and  the  troubles  that 
developed  were  in  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  organization. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  production  of  army  biscuits,  in  the  matter 
of  meats  and  canned  food.  The  organization  of  food  supply  re- 
mained primitive.  In  no  instance  was  it  put  on  a  scientific  basis, 
which  is  indispensable  for  modern  mass  production. 

The  fact  that  onl\^  the  simplest  solutions  were  sought  had,  as  its 
result,  a  lack  of  coordination  between  the  activities  of  the  civilian 
food  organizations  and  those  of  the  supply  agencies  of  the  army. 
"The  absence  of  such  coordination  of  food  supply,"  writes  Nau- 
mov,^^  "was  felt  so  acutely  that  the  slightest  delay  in  taking  measures 
to  change  that  situation  threatened  both  the  army  and  the  country 
with  catastrophe."  Moreover,  the  adherence  of  Russian  governing 
circles  to  primitive  methods  was  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  their  co- 
operation with  the  public.  That,  without  the  assistance  of  the  latter, 
the  conduct  of  a  great  modern  war  was  impossible  many  persons 
could  clearly  see;  but  among  them  only  few  could  realize  that  the 
participation  of  the  people  called  for  much  more  complex  forms  of 
State  administration.  General  Polivanov,  Sukhomlinov's  successor 
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as  Minister  of  War,  understood  it  well;  but  in  the  spring  of  1916  he 
was  dismissed,  and  the  confusion  in  the  demesne  of  food  supply 
greatly  increased. 

On  March  15,  the  Minister  for  War,  General  Polivanov,  was  dis- 
missed .  .  .  [writes  Rodzianko,  the  President  of  the  Duma].^^  The 
news  of  Polivanov's  downfall  was  received  with  profound  consterna- 
tion. The  press  was  lavish  in  its  praises  of  the  late  Minister,  and  enu- 
merated the  beneficent  effects  of  his  work  during  his  comparatively 
short  term  of  office.  In  the  Duma  and  in  society  people  spoke  every- 
where of  irresponsible  influences,  of  the  Ministry  having  become  a  game 
of  leap  frog.  .  .  .  The  chaos  in  the  country  was  becoming  appalling.  A 
meat  shortage  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  Petrograd ;  yet  cart- 
loads of  carcasses  on  their  way  to  the  soap  factories  could  be  met  in  the 
streets.  They  were  seen  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sight  aroused  general 
indignation.  At  a  time  when  no  meat  was  to  be  found  on  the  market, 
rotting  carcasses  were  virtually  being  carried  to  the  dumps.  Members 
of  the  Special  Council  inspected  the  municipal  cold-storage  warehouses, 
beyond  the  Baltic  railway  station.  The  refrigerators  were  in  order  and 
the  meat  in  good  condition,  but  mounds  of  rotting  meat  were  piled  up 
in  every  direction.  This  was  the  meat  intended  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
There  was  no  place  to  store  it.  When  the  contractors  asked  permission 
to  build  new  refrigerators,  they  obtained  neither  permission  nor  the 
necessary  funds.  As  usual,  the  different  Ministers  were  unable  to  agree: 
the  Army  Department  placed  the  orders  for  the  meat,  and  the  railway 
carried  it,  but  there  was  no  place  to  store  it,  and  no  permission  was 
granted  to  put  it  on  the  market.  All  this  was  as  stupid  as  many  other 
things.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  Russia's 
ruin. 

The  members  of  the  Special  Council  reported  on  all  they  had  seen.  I 
wrote  to  Alexeev.  And  then  only  did  the  meat  question  receive  attention. 
Hundreds  of  tons  had,  of  course,  already  gone.  It  was  the  same  with 
meats  from  Siberia:  but  here  thousands  instead  of  hundreds  were  lost, 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  and  disorganization  of  the  transport  arrange- 
ments. Those  responsible  for  this  were,  of  course,  never  discovered ; 
each  laid  the  blame  on  someone  else ;  and  all  blamed  the  general  chaos. 

LacTc  of  Firm  Policy. 

To  fiiul  a  way  out.  General  Alexeev,  on  June  15,  submitted  a 
nicnioranduni  to  the  Emjicror,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment  be  put  under  someone  possessing  the  authority  of  a  dicta- 
tor. 

The  fate  of  this  proposal  is  well  known  [writes  Naumov]/^  Seeing 
that  this  would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  social  and  bureau- 
cratic entourage,  the  Emperor  liesitated  to  do  it  unaided ;  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  June  28,  1915,  over  which  he 
presided,  he  limited  himself  to  expressing  a  desire  that  all  the  heads  of 
government  departments  ...  do  their  utmost  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  serve  unitedly  in  the  national  cause,  equally  dear  to  all. 

The  above  is  of  special  significance  for  the  reason  that  it  occurred 
precisel}'  at  the  time  when,  judging  from  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodorovna,  the 
idea  of  complete  absolutism  was  taking  more  and  more  hold  upon 
them.  It  was  for  that  that  all  the  latest  ministerial  changes  had  been 
made.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  hesitated  to  take  a 
decisive  measure  on  which  there  depended  order  and  coordinated  la- 
bor throughout  the  covuitry. 

The  tragic  inconsistency  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  well  brought  out  by  M.  Tliomas,  the  French  Minister 
of  Munitions,  who  visited  Russia  in  May,  1916.  He  was  speaking 
with  Rodzianko  of  the  defects  of  the  supplies  system;  and  when 
Rodzianko  asked:  "Tell  me,  please,  frankly,  as  you  see  it,  what  does 
Russia  need.f"'  Thomas  replied:  "What  does  Russia  need.''  She  needs 
authority  in  her  Government.  For,  if  I  may  sa}'  so,  Russia  must  be 
very  strong  morally  to  withstand  in  the  grave  times  we  arc  living 
through  the  state  of  mild  anarchy  which  reigns  in  your  countrv  and 
w^hich  strikes  a  foreigner.""* 

Effects  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  end  of  1916  the  food-supply  situation  entered  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  phase.  On  December  17-18,  1916,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  General  Headquarters,  General  Evert,  commanding  the 
western  front,  made  the  following  statement  :^^ 

The  troops  must  be  provided  with  food,  no  matter  where  the  main 
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attack  is  planned  for.  The  stocks  of  supplies  in  the  base  and  food  de- 
pots, which  are  now  exhausted,  must  be  made  good  again.  Instead  of 
having  a  monthly  reserve  we  are  depending  on  daily  deliveries.  We  are 
not  getting  what  we  should  get,  and  we  are  living  on  short  rations.  This 
affects  the  spirit  and  the  morale.  The  local  resources  are  also  ex- 
hausted. Measures  to  replenish  the  base  depots  should  be  taken  at  once. 
The  army  ration  has  been  so  reduced  that  no  further  steps  in  that 
direction  are  desirable. 

An  equally  gloomy  picture  was  drawn  by  General  Ruzsky,  command- 
ing the  northern  front :  "Not  even  meat  is  delivered  to  the  northern 
front,"  lie  said ;  "the  general  opinion  is  that  we  have  everything,  but 
can  get  nothing.  In  Petrograd,  for  instance,  those  who  are  poor 
suffer,  those  who  are  rich  can  have  all  they  want.  There  is  no  organi- 
zation in  tlie  interior  ..."  The  disorders  which  occurred  in  Petro- 
grad in  February,  1917,  and  were  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
had  been  preceded  by  difficulties  in  obtaining  food. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  month  of  the  Revolution  General  Alexeev, 
who  had  become  Commander-in-Chief,  had  to  reduce  rations  in  the 
rear.  A  telegram  to  that  end  was  sent  by  him  on  IVIarch  20.  It  is  a 
very  significant  document,  in  which  it  may  be  seen,  too,  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  Provisional  Government  was  not  considered  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  the  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
would  be  carried  out ;  the  order  had  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. 

The  state  of  things  created  by  the  Revolution  from  its  beginning 
could  only  make  worse  the  chaos  of  the  food  situation.  The  shortage 
in  the  amount  of  grain  collected  during  the  food  campaigns 
amounted  in  March-June,  1917,  to  40  per  cent;  in  Jul}'^,  to  70  per 
cent;  and  in  August,  to  90  per  cent. 

A  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  food  problem  since  the  Revolu- 
tion was  drawn  bv  General  Knox,  British  Military  Attache,  in  his 
report  of  August  10,  1917.^" 

I  have  the  honour  [he  says]  to  send  some  notes  on  the  situation  as 
regards  sup])ly  and  transport.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Soviet  on  the  first  of  August,  the  Minister  of  Supply,  Peshe- 
khonov,  spoke  of  the  economic  state  of  the  country.  He  said  that  in  May 
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the  position  was  very  bad.  The  army  had  only  suppHes  for  a  few  days. 
In  Moscow  there  was  at  one  time  grain  for  one  day  only  and  in  Petro- 
grad  the  position  was  little  better.  The  situation  has  improved.  The 
army  has  from  20  days'  to  11^  months'  supply.  Petrograd  has  20  days' 
and  Moscow  14<. 

The  future  is  threatening.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  railways,  which  may  cause  a  disaster  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  impossible  to  depend  on  railways  only,  for  the  feeding  of  northern 
Russia.  Food  must  be  carried  by  the  waterways.  The  idea,  however,  of 
carrj'ing  grain  to  the  Volga  by  railway,  transferring  to  lighters  for 
conveyance  to  the  north,  and  transferring  later  to  railway  cars  is 
largely  checkmated  by  the  exorbitant  wages  demanded  by  dock  la- 
borers, wages  which  make  it  possible  for  them  to  work,  not  8  hours  a 
day,  but  far  less. 

Tlie  Government  depended  formerly  for  army  supply  on  the  land- 
lords' crops,  which  were  easily  collected.  Landlords'  sowing  has  de- 
creased on  account  of  interference  by  the  peasants.  The  peasants  try, 
too,  to  prevent  the  use  of  harvest  machinery.  They  demand  that  they 
should  reap  the  harvest  at  a  wage  of  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
crop  in  kind.  This  means  that  a  large  part  of  the  landlords'  crops  will 
be  scattered  through  peasants'  cottages,  and  its  collection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  impossible. 

The  peasant  population  of  several  Governments  refuse  to  give  their 
grain  except  in  return  for  manufactured  goods.  The  villages  in  south- 
west Russia  lack  cloth  and  metal  wai'e.  The  Minister  of  Supply  is  mak- 
ing heroic  efforts  to  find  material  to  barter,  but  manufactured  material 
is  almost  unobtainable  in  Russia ;  and  limitations  of  tonnage  prevent 
its  import.  Even  when  some  material  has  been  collected,  its  distribution 
in  the  prevailing  disorder  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Six  hundred  wagons 
of  stuff  were  lately  despatched  for  bartering  in  the  Caucasus,  but  400 
have  been  "arrested"  at  Taganrog,  and  the  local  committees  demand 
the  distribution  of  the  contents  on  the  spot.  The  sugar  output  will  be 
reduced,  as  the  peasants  have  taken  over  by  force  part  of  the  beetroot 
estates. 

The  peasants  do  all  the}'  can  to  hold  back  their  grain  in  the  hope 
that  the  prices,  which  are  at  present  low,  may  be  raised.  There  are  no 
Government  store  houses  along  the  railways,  and  supplies  have  to  be 
railed  on  immediately  they  are  brought  in.  The  delivery  to  railhead  is 
a  problem  in  itself.  Horse  requisition  has  been  overdone.  There  is  no 
mechanical  transport.  There  are  practically  no  metalled  roads  in  the 
grain-bearing  districts,  and  the  tracts  are  often  impassable  in  spring 
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and  autumn.  Just  now  such  means  of  transport  as  the  peasant  pos- 
sesses are  engaged  in  the  actual  harvesting  and  no  grain  is  being  de- 
livered to  railhead.  Horse-drawn  transport  is  so  limited  that  grain  can- 
not be  conveyed  from  long  distances.  In  fact,  it  amounts  to  this  that 
the  army  and  the  town  population  of  Russia  have  to  depend  for  their 
existence  on  a  narrow  strip  some  fifteen  miles  wide  on  either  side  of  the 
railways. 

A  good  harvest  is  of  vital  importance,  for  though  there  is  always 
grain  enough  to  feed  the  population,  we  require  a  surplus  within  trans- 
portable distance.  The  harvest  of  1917  is  barely  fair.  The  yield  of  rye 
is  average.  Wheat  is  good  in  the  northern  Caucasus  and  in  western 
Siberia,  but  unfortunately  only  middling  in  the  Volga  governments 
whence  it  can  be  easily  carried.  Oats  and  barley  are  not  good.  The 
problem  the  Ministry  of  Supply  has  now  to  solve  is  the  conveyance  of 
as  much  grain  as  possible  of  the  northern  Caucasus  crop  by  water  to 
the  upper  Volga  before  river  transport  stops.  The  Volga  tonnage — 
4,500,000 — is  sufficient,  but  the  last  barge  must  leave  the  lower  river 
by  September  23,  so  time  is  short,  and  the  selfish  laziness  of  the  dock 
laborers  referred  to  above  is  likely  to  prove  a  decisive  factor.  At  the 
end  of  next  month  it  will  be  possible  to  estimate  the  effort  demanded 
from  the  Russian  railways  in  the  winter. 

The  position  now  is  of  course  worse  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  Chief  Intendent  told  me  that  he  always  tried  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
two  months  on  the  front  and  that  he  had  succeeded  up  to  November, 
1916,  when  the  reserve  began  to  fall  gradually  till  at  one  time  in  Feb- 
ruary there  were  only  a  very  few  days'  supply  left. 

The  Assistant  Minister  of  Supply  told  me  that  the  reserve  of  food  at 
the  front  is  now  20  to  30  days  as  compared  with  60  days  at  this  time 
last  year.  In  Moscow  and  Petrograd  there  are  20  days  as  compared 
with  4-5  in  August  last  year.  These  figures  differ  from  those  given  pub- 
licly by  the  Minister  of  Supply  on  the  same  day.  The  Department  of 
Military  Communication  shows  that  the  precedence  is  always  given  to 
food  supplies  for  the  army  and  everything  obtained  from  the  Ministry 
of  Supply  is  sent  on  without  delay. 

For  purposes  of  army  supply  Russia  is  divided  into  an  "eastern"  and 
a  "western"  region.  The  dividing  line  is  rather  east  of  the  general  line 
Petrograd-Odessa,  the  handing-over  stations  being  Petrograd,  Bolo- 
goo,  R/hev,  Smolensk,  Bryansk,  Gomel,  Kiev,  Znamenka,  Nikolaev,  and 
Odessa. 

Every  few  months  a  conference  at  General  Headquarters  settles  the 
number  of  carloads  of  each  article  that  the  "eastern  region"  is  required 
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to  supply  to  each  front.  The  southern  fronts  are  of  course  more  self- 
supporting  than  the  others.  The  daily  food  supply — in  carloads — was 
fixed  for  July  as  follows:  northern  front,  5(51,  western,  589,  southwest- 
ern, 355,  and  Rumanian,  102.  The  problem  is  more  difficult  in  winter 
when  on  an  average  800  carloads  are  required  daily  for  hay  and  400 
for  oats  and  barley.  In  February  the  number  of  carloads  was :  northern 
front,  660,  western,  893,  southwestern  and  Rvnnanian,  687.  General 
Headquarters  asked  the  "eastern  region"  for  51,612  carloads  in 
March,  but  owing  to  the  non-delivery  of  supplies  at  entraining  stations, 
only  32,4!4<8  cars  were  loaded — a  shortage  of  37.1  per  cent.  Things 
were  worse  in  April.  Out  of  4'5,900  carloads  asked  for  only  12,821  cars 
were  loaded — a  deficit  of  72  per  cent.  In  the  first  half  of  May  and  June 
the  deficit  amounted  to  21  per  cent. 

In  October,  1917,  as  the  present  author  was  preparing  to  go  to 
the  Inter- Allied  Conference,  he  obtained  from  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Supply  Department  the  data  of  Table  20  on  the  supplies  possessed 
by  the  army  on  October  10  of  that  year. 


TABLE  20 

Number  of  Days'  Supplies  in  Hand,  October  10, 1917. 


Meats 

Beef  on 

Canned 

Front 

Flour 

Grits 

Biscuits 

Fats 

and  fish 

the  hoof 

food 

Oats 

Northern 

15 

37 

6 

62 

31/. 

10 

12 

1% 

Western 

101/2 

12 

10 

50 

6 

12 

151/, 

5 

Southwestern 

9 

4 

21/2 

2 

% 

41/2 

7 

% 

Rumanian 

8 1/0 

5 

21/2 

5 

1 

2 

6 

4 

Caucasus 

25 1/0 

66 

34 

61 

4 

3K> 

25 

9 

When  giving  out  the  above  data,  the  Chief  of  tlie  Army  Supply 
Department  added  that  in  the  future  he  could  not  count  upon  any 
regular  replenishing  of  supplies,  many  items  of  which  were  nearing 
exhaustion.  When  asked  what  would  come  next,  he  lifted  his  hands 
and  answered,  "Hunger  riots." 

Ten  da3's  later,  the  author  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  In  the  course  of  it,  Prokopovich,  the  ]\Iinister  of 
Supply,  stated  categorically  that  he  could  provide  food  for  6,000,- 
000  men  only.  Yet  the  number  of  men  needing  food  was  12,000,000. 
To  this  the  Minister  of  Transport  answered  in  equally  categorical 
fashion  that,  should  the  1,200,000  railway  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies be  deprived  of  food  rations,  the  railways  would  immediately 
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cease  working.  Thus  the  step  to  be  taken  at  once  was  the  reduction 
of  the  strength  of  the  army — which  at  that  time  numbered  over  10,- 
000,000,  including  the  depot  troops  in  the  interior — by  more  than 
5,000,000. 

Such  a  measure,  in  point  of  fact,  was  a  demobilization.  But  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  carry  it  out,  for  in  a  few  days  came  the  Bol- 
shevist coup  d'etat. 

Equipment. 

A  picture  similar  to  that  of  the  food  problem  might  be  drawn  in 
the  case  of  clothing  supplies. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  War  [writes  General  Lukomsky]"  the 
Ai'niy  Supply  Department  foresaw  that  its  actual  requirements  would 
be  greater  than  was  anticipated  in  time  of  peace.  And  it  took  steps  to 
secure  large  supplies  of  clothing  so  that  the  eventual  demands  of  the 
front  might  be  duly  met.  But  it  also  made  a  mistake  in  its  calculations, 
and  had  to  resort  to  the  placing  of  orders  for  equipment  abroad. 
Among  other  things  large  orders  for  boots  were  made  abroad,  chiefly  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  as  early  as  1915.  These  orders  proved 
very  expensive.  In  certain  cases  they  were  badly  executed.  Moreover,  a 
considerable  amount  of  cargo  space,  so  precious  for  the  shipment  of 
munitions,  had  to  be  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

The  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  army  from 
the  resources  of  the  country  alone  very  quickly  became  evident.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  all  in  the  Army  Supply  Department.  There  was  a  short- 
age of  leather,  of  tannin,  of  workshops,  of  makers.  And  at  the  bottom 
of  all  was  the  absence  of  an  adequate  organization.  While  there  was  no 
leather  on  the  market,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hides,  taken  from 
slaughtered  cattle,  were  rotting  at  the  front.  .  .  .  The  production  of 
tannin,  had  it  been  planned  beforehand,  would  have  been  easy ;  at  any 
rate,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  get  it,  soon  enough,  from 
abroad.  There  were  also  men  enough  to  do  the  work.  But  here  again  no 
adequate  organization  and  no  extensions  of  existing  workshops  and  as- 
sociations of  peasant  makers  had  been  prepared,  in  due  time.  In  this 
respect,  there  was  even  great  discontent  in  certain  parts  of  the  Empire, 
which  occasionally  took  the  form  of  disorders.  The  situation  was  this: 
an  order  had  been  issued  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  the  effect 
that  all  makers  not  working  for  the  army  should  be  called  out  for  serv- 
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ice  in  the  workshops  of  the  zemstvos  and  the  Army  Supply  Department. 
And  the  order  was  carried  out  by  the  police  in  certain  districts  in  a 
very  peculiar  way:  the  makei's,  in  villages  and  in  adjacent  places,  were 
gathered  together  and  sent  to  the  district  towns  under  police  escort,  as 
if  they  had  been  arrested. 

The  above  may  serve  as  proof  of  how  complete  was  the  incapacity 
of  the  Ministry  of  War  to  organize  supplies.  The  IVIinistry  could 
foresee  that  there  would  be  requirements ;  but  it  was  unable  to  learn 
in  advance  how  great  those  requirements  would  be.  It  placed  orders 
for  boots  abroad,  using  "precious  cargo  space,"  but  it  did  not  de- 
velop home  production  owing  to  "the  absence  of  an  adequate  or- 
ganization," etc.  Very  characteristic  are  the  words,  "the  impossi- 
bility of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  army  .  .  .  very  quickly 
became  evident." 

To  this  incapacity  of  the  jMinistry  of  War  must  be  added  the  gen- 
eral inability  of  the  Government  to  organize  the  nation  for  war. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  politics  found  their  way  even  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  supply  of  boots.  As  it  offers  so  characteristic  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  character  the  problem  assumed,  we  cite  it  from  Rodzi- 
anko's  remarkable  reminiscences.  He  tells  of  his  visit,  at  the  end  of 
1914,  to  General  Headquarters,  when  he  had  a  talk  with  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaevich.  The  Grand  Duke,  writes  Rodzianko,"^ 

spoke  of  Sukhomlinov,  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence  and  who  was  try- 
ing to  gain  an  influence  over  the  Emperor.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
compelled  temporarily  to  suspend  military  operations  owing  to  the  lack 
of  munitions  and  the  shortage  of  boots.  "You  have  influence,"  the 
Grand  Duke  added,  "and  you  are  trusted.  Do  organize  the  supply  of 
footwear  for  the  army  as  soon  as  possible."  I  replied  that  this  could  be 
done  by  asking  for  the  cooperation  of  the  zemstvos  and  other  public 
bodies,  particularly  the  former.  Plenty  of  material  could  be  found  in 
Russia.  Labor,  too,  was  plentiful.  But  one  province  produced  the 
leather,  others  the  shoe-nails,  the  soles  and  so  forth,  while  the  cheap 
labor  (the  shoemakers  who  worked  at  home)  was  also  scattered.  The 
best  way  to  bring  all  of  them  together  was  to  call  a  conference  of  chair- 
men of  the  provincial  zemstvos  boards  and  organize  the  business  with 
their  assistance.  The  Grand  Duke  entirely  approved  of  my  plan. 

On  my  return  to  Petrograd  I  went  to  the  Duma  and  asked  the  advice 
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of  the  members  as  to  the  best  way  of  obtaining  suppHes  of  footwear. 
We  decided  to  send  a  questionnaire  to  all  chairmen  of  zemstvos  boards 
and  mayors  of  towns.  This  was  soon  done,  and  favorable  answers  came 
pouring  in.  As  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  this  plan  would  be  op- 
posed by  the  Government,  I  decided  to  call  on  some  of  the  Ministers  in- 
dividually and  talk  it  over  with  them.  Krivoshein,  Sukhomlinov,  and 
Goremykin  approved  of  the  idea  of  a  conference  and  promised  to  sup- 
port my  projjosal  before  the  Cabinet.  The  interview  with  the  Minister 
Maklakov,  however,  took  rather  a  peculiar  turn.  On  my  stating  that  I 
was  entrusted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  urgent  task  of  or- 
ganizing the  supply  of  boots  for  the  army  and  of  summoning  a  confer- 
ence of  chairmen  of  the  zemstvos  and  municipal  boards  in  Petrograd, 
Maklakov  said :  "Yes.  Yes.  What  3'ou  say  tallies  exactly  with  the  infor- 
mation we  have  received  through  our  agents."  "What  information?" 
"According  to  my  secret  information,  this  conference,  under  cover  of 
the  needs  of  the  army,  will  discuss  the  political  situation  and  demand  a 
parliamentary  government." 

The  result  was  that  in  1915,  in  addition  to  all  its  other  difficulties, 
tlie  army  began  to  suffer  from  a  "boots"  crisis.  From  personal  ex- 
perience the  author  can  bear  testimony  to  the  tragic  period  through 
which,  in  December,  1915,  the  infantry  of  the  Seventh  Army  lived. 
That  army  was  intended  for  a  descent  operation  against  Bulgaria, 
with  a  view  to  assisting  Serbia.  But,  owing  to  the  highly  suspicious 
attitude  of  Rumania,  the  descent  could  not  take  place,  and  the 
Seventh  Arm}'  was,  at  the  end  of  November,  transported  to  Galicia 
to  become  a  part  of  the  southwestern  front.  Having  detrained,  the 
troops  were  forced  to  march  from  four  to  five  days  to  take  up  the 
positions  assigned  them  at  the  front.  Tliis  had  to  be  done  during  the 
season  of  bad  roads  in  the  autumn,  and  the  boots  of  the  infantry 
gave  out.  It  was  then  that  our  sufferings  began.  In  reply  to  our  most 
desperate  requests  we  received  boots  in  such  small  quantities  that  the 
men  had  to  march  barefoot.  That  catastrophic  situation  lasted 
nearly  two  months.  In  the  early  part  of  1916  it  began  to  improve, 
footwear  needs  having  been  met  in  part.  In  the  course  of  1916,  some 
29,()()(),000  pairs  of  boots,  of  which  over  50  per  cent  had  been  made 
in  Russia,  were  delivered. 

We  sliall  omit  details  as  to  how  army  needs  in  the  case  of  other 
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articles  of  equipment  were  met.  None  meant  any  such  acute  crisis  as 
was  the  boots  situation.  But  the  general  picture  was  everywhere  the 
same.  The  Ministry  of  War  was  absolutely  unable  to  decide  what 
quantities  were  needed,  or  to  ascertain  what  articles  could  be  sup- 
plied— and  how.  In  1916  the  supplies  situation  improved  in  every 
field.  The  active  participation  of  all  classes  brought  good  results; 
but  no  adequate  organization,  which  would  have  made  it  possible  to 
obtain  maximum  results  with  the  least  possible  effort,  existed  any- 
where. The  beginning  of  the  collapse  of  the  country,  which  followed 
the  Revolution,  was  reflected  on  every  department  of  supply. 

The  A  ttitude  of  the  Soldiers. 

The  picture  of  the  supplies  situation,  as  given  above,  would  be  in- 
complete if  we  omitted  one  phase  growing  out  of  the  attitude  of  the 
mass  of  our  soldiers.  The  fact  that  popular  education  was  still  on  a 
low  level  did  not  contribute  toward  giving  them  any  proper  view  of 
State  property.  They  firmly  believed  that  the  resources  of  the  State 
were  inexhaustible.  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file 
served  to  give  the  authorities  responsible  for  supplies  a  cover  for 
their  own  faults — for  their  inability  to  foresee  and  to  organize.  But, 
as  for  arms  and  ammunition,  the  attitude  above  mentioned  could 
not  have  counted  for  as  much  as  was  claimed  by  the  authorities  con- 
cerned. In  point  of  fact,  a  very  strict  control  over  munitions  was 
exercised  by  the  officers,  though  in  the  case  of  things  not  a  part  of 
the  fighting  equipment,  especially  clothing,  the  situation  was  very 
different.  There  no  such  control  existed;  besides,  in  most  of  the  men 
there  was  a  rooted  belief  that  articles  of  clothing  became  their  prop- 
erty from  the  day  they  were  handed  to  them,  and  that  the  Treasury 
was  rich  enough  to  renew  their  outfits  at  short  intervals.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  military  education,  that 
harmful  belief  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  eradicated  among  the  sol- 
diers who  had  completed  their  terms  of  sei'vice  in  time  of  peace.  But 
with  the  arrival  of  reenforcements,  made  up  of  men  inadequatelv 
trained,  the  situation  changed  for  the  worse.  Later,  when  the  na- 
tional enthusiasm  of  the  first  days  had  passed  away  and  the  army 
entered  upon  the  period  of  grave  reverses  in  the  summer  of  1915, 
careless  handling  of  military  outfits  was  made  one  method  of  sabo- 
taging the  War.  This  reservation,  however,  should  be  made :  the  re- 
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enforcements,  which  were  sent  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  were  soon  cured  of 
this  by  the  influence  of  the  cadres.  Accordingly,  at  the  front,  the 
attitude  of  the  soldier  toward  State  property  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  in  time  of  peace.  But  the  way  in  which  State  property  was 
being  handled  in  the  rear  was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Here  is  a 
case  occurring  when  the  author  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Seventh 
Army. 

In  December,  1915,  this  army,  as  we  have  said,  passed  through  a 
"boots"  crisis.  When  the  crisis  was  at  an  end  a  strange  fact  came  out. 
The  regiments  kept  on  sending  demands  for  footwear,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  the  headquarters,  their  needs  had  been 
met.  After  a  tour  of  inspection  was  made,  it  developed  that  the  men 
in  the  reenforcement  companies,  a  great  number  of  whom  had  then 
arrived,  were  equipped  with  old  and  worn-out  boots.  Yet  it  was 
known  that,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  regulations,  they  had 
been  provided  with  brand  new  footwear  before  leaving  for  the  front. 
In  a  few  days  it  was  learned  that  nearly  every  man  in  these  reen- 
forcement companies  had  sold  his  new  boots  when  passing  through 
villages  en  route,  and  had  received  worn-out  boots  in  exchange. 
Simultaneously^  an  investigation,  made  by  the  local  police,  disclosed 
the  fact  that  in  such  villages  small  workshops  had  been  opened  for 
the  making  of  skirts  for  peasant  women  from  the  tents  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  soldiers'  outfits.  And  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  was  not 
an  easy  thing.  The  reenforcements,  while  on  their  way  to  the  front, 
were  under  the  control  of  junior  officers,  promoted  in  time  of  war 
and  having  little  experience,  while  the  police  officials  in  the  villages 
were  few.  To  change  this  state  of  things  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  permanent  personnel  of  the  depot  battalions  by  taking 
ex])erienced  officers  from  combat  units,  although  such  officers  were 
badly  needed  at  the  front.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  careless 
handling  of  State  property  increased  until  it  became  a  saturnalia  of 
waste. 

If  expressed  in  gra])h  form,  the  attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  here 
showed  a  curve  which  was  drop})ing  steadily.  But  tlu-oughout  the 
War,  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations  of  that  curve,  the  following  unal- 
terable phenomenon  might  be  noticed :  neglect  and  wastefulness  were 
seen  most  often  among  the  detachments  of  reenforcements  and  the 
rear  units.  The  nearer  the  troops  were  to  the  front,  the  more  careful 
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were  they  and  the  greater  was  the  order  among  them.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  because  clothing  was  wasted  in  the  rear,  a  shortage  of  it 
was  often  experienced  by  the  troops  then  fighting.  But  the  neglect 
and  wastefulness,  wherever  it  was  found,  had  this  result  that  the 
demands  for  equipment  and  especially  for  clotliing  were  in  excess  of 
the  demands  which  would  be  made  under  normal  conditions.  This,  in 
its  turn,  called  for  extra  and  non-productive  effoi-t  on  the  part  of 
the  country. 

Only  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  clothing  sup- 
plied during  the  War  can  be  made.  But,  according  to  the  Central 
Statistical  Department,^"  there  were  provided,  in  all,  about  429,- 
000,000  arshines^^  of  various  textiles,  65,000,000  pairs  of  leather 
boots,  15,000,000  pairs  of  felt  boots,  450,000  puds  of  sole  leather, 
12,000,000  warm  short  coats,  21,000,000  heavy  undershirts,  30,- 
000,000  pairs  of  heavy  drawers  and  wadded  trousers,  30,000,000 
pairs  of  warm  socks  and  woolen  stockings,  and  51,000,000  ordinary 
undershirts.  To  these  may  be  added  782,000  saddles  and  217,000,- 
000  horseshoes.  And  on  the  whole  we  are  inchned  to  believe  that  the 
above  figures  are  too  low. 

Conclusion. 

We  can  end  the  chapter  by  quoting  the  conclusions  arrived  at  b}' 
General  Bogatko.^" 

Although  the  resources  of  Russia  were  abundant  and  of  many  kinds, 
it  was  necessary  to  use  them  with  care.  When  the  War  began  tlie  coun- 
try was  prepared  neither  to  develop  her  industries  nor  to  adapt  them 
to  the  needs  of  the  army.  As  for  those  needs,  no  one  had  any  clear  idea 
of  their  immensity,  their  nature,  nor  how  long  they  would  endure.  A 
firm  and  active  master  was  lacking,  and  therefore,  from  the  beginning, 
there  had  been  no  systematic  and  economic  use  of  resources.  Until  the 
end  of  the  War  no  general  scheme  for  the  development  of  industry  and 
the  utilization  of  its  resources  was  worked  out.  .  .  .  And  the  result  of 
this  lack  of  orderly  economy  was  that  certain  resources  were  not  used 
at  all.  The  army  at  times  received  more  than  it  needed.  Prices  went  up. 
People  were  deprived  of  articles  of  food  and  of  everyday  household 
necessities.  The  country  itself  was  without  the  staples  that  were  indis- 

Rossi/a  V  Mirovoi  Voine,  p.  61.  One  arshine  =  0.8  yard. 

^"  Bogatko,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87-88. 
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pensable  for  the  production  of  supplies ;  for  instance,  metal  for  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  the  like.  The  railroads  became  congested,  and 
a  greater  number  of  cars  had  to  be  assigned  to  the  transportation  of 
supplies  than  were  necessary.  For  this  reason  supplies  of  meat,  grain, 
and  other  things  that  were  abundant  in  Siberia,  could  not  be  shipped 
westward. 

In  view  of  the  dislocation  of  transport,  fuel  and  raw  materials  could 
not  be  delivered  on  time,  and  stored  supplies  could  not  be  shipped.  .  .  . 
All  this  caused  a  shortage  of  necessities  and  an  increase  of  prices,  and 
tended  to  upset  the  normal  course  of  the  country's  economic  life.  Dis- 
content with  the  War,  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  with  the 
Government  was  spreading  among  the  people,  and  preparing  a  favor- 
able ground  for  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  The  abundant  resources  of  Russia 
were  not  exhausted  during  the  War,  but  to  its  end,  nobody  knew  how  to 
use  them. 


CHAPTER  IX 


TRANSPORT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Mobilization. 

Good  transport  service  is  the  chief  factor  on  which  depends  a  smooth 
functioning  of  the  system  of  supphes.  Waterways  in  Russia,  as 
pointed  out  above,  could  not  be  of  much  service  to  the  communica- 
tions of  the  armv.  Nor  was  it  possible,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  mac- 
adamized roads,  especially  east  of  the  line  Kovno-Baranovichy- 
Rovno,  to  expect  motor  transport  to  give  much  real  assistance  to  the 
railways.  Thus  the  railways  were,  in  point  of  fact,  called  upon  to 
move  all  supplies  for  the  army.^  Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  limit 
this  chapter  to  a  survey'  of  the  work  of  the  railways  in  the  War. 

The  work  which  fell  to  them  during  mobilization  and  concentra- 
tion at  the  theater  of  war  was  brilliantly  performed.  Not  only  were 
thousands  of  trains  with  troops  carried  to  their  destination  as 
planned,  but  some  units,  during  the  period  of  concentration,  were 
moved,  on  orders  growing  out  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  far  be- 
yond the  points  of  detrainment  previously  settled  upon.  Still  other 
units  were  brought  to  the  front  more  speedily  than  was  scheduled. 
For  the  Siberian  troops  from  three  to  four  days  were  saved.  Move- 
ments not  foreseen  by  any  plan  were  carried  out  without  confusion, 
and,  in  some  instances,  wei'e  of  great  effect  on  the  course  of  military 
operations.  All  together  3,500  trains  with  troops  were  transported 
by  the  railways,  merely  in  the  preliminary  concentration. 

The  Next  Task. 

When  the  mobilization  and  strategical  deployment  of  the  army 
was  over,  work  not  less  important  and  complex,  made  necessary  by 
the  fighting  at  the  front,  began.  That  work  was  of  three  soi-ts:  (1) 
the  transportation  of  supplies  and  reenforcements ;  (2)  the  strategi- 
cal movement  of  troops;  and  (3)  evacuation  to  the  rear. 

^  The  description  of  tlie  work  of  the  railways  in  tliis  cliapter  is  based  on 
the  report  of  General  S.  A.  Ronzhin,  formerly  Chief  of  Communications  of 
the  army.  This  report  is  published  in  Sbornik  Zapisok  (Collection  of  Memo- 
randa), repeatedly  quoted  above. 
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In  the  case  of  the  first,  the  shipments  of  food,  of  fodder,  and  of 
clothing  for  the  army  required  the  greatest  amount  of  rolhng  stock. 
Tlie  poor  development  of  teclmical  equipment  here  added  much  to 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  work.  The  army  train  was  moved 
wholly  by  horses.  This  called  for  the  transportation  of  fodder  for 
horses  that  numbered  hundreds  of  thousands.  No  less  than  five  sup- 
ply columns,  each  consisting  of  about  200  carts,  were  added  to  the 
horse-drawn  equipment  of  every  army  corps ;  their  transportation 
by  rail  called  for  an  extra  number  of  trains,  ten  for  every  army 
corps.  Furthermore,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  refrigerating  service, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  transporting  live  stock  instead  of  frozen 
meat,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  capacity  of  the  rolling 
stock  could  be  utilized  for  general  purposes.  As  a  result  of  these  two 
examples  of  the  technical  unpreparedness  of  Russia,  hundreds  of 
railway  cars  were  moved  to  the  front  for  no  adequate  reason. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  the  railways  in  handling  of  ammu- 
nition and  also  technical  and  medical  equipment  were  less,  inasmuch 
as  the  Russian  army,  as  compared  with  the  armies  of  her  Allies  and 
the  enemy,  was  very  inadequately  provided  with  things  of  this  kind. 
Moreover,  the  compactness  of  such  shipments,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  assigned  to  definite  units,  facilitated  their  move- 
ment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  cor- 
responded with  plans  made  in  time  of  peace,  the  trunk  lines,  which 
were  doing  the  main  work,  could  master  it  easily.  Difficulties  arose 
in  Galicia  alone,  where  the  retreating  enemy  had  destroyed  the  rail- 
ways and  carried  tlieir  rolling  stock  awa3\  But  these  difficulties  were 
soon  ended.  Traffic  was  restored  thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts  of 
the  military  engineers;  and  a  simple  means  of  adapting  the  Russian 
rolling  stock  of  the  standard — five-foot — gauge  to  the  Galician  lines 
of  a  narrower  gauge  was  soon  discovered. 

In  the  winter  cam])aign  of  1914-1915  the  great  Russian  offen- 
sive came  to  a  halt.  Tlic  directions  in  which  su])plies  must  be  moved 
became  stabilized,  and  the  work  of  the  railways  went  on  smoothly. 
The  only  movements  of  trains  not  foreseen  wei*e  those  now  and  then 
made  necessary  by  urgent  shipments  of  ammunition,  of  which  there 
had  begun  to  be  a  great  shortage.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  did 
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not  seem  to  be  alarming,  and  the  depots  near  the  front  were  filled 
with  all  manner  of  supplies. 

The  strategical  transportation  of  troops  began,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  early  as  the  period  of  concentration.  In  the  autumn  of  1914 
and  in  the  winter  campaign  of  1914-1915  these  movements  of 
troops  were,  relatively  speaking,  insignificant.  Military  operations 
were  confined  to  Russian  Poland  and  Galicia.  Their  conduct  was 
characterized  by  that  great  strategical  advantage  which  Russia  con- 
tinued to  possess  up  to  the  spring  of  1915 — freedom  of  initiative. 
The  High  Command  was  free  to  make  its  own  decisions,  and  the  rail- 
ways were  assigned  tasks  commensurate  with  their  powers.  When- 
ever a  hitch  occurred  at  some  terminal  point,  or  junction,  it  was 
soon  straightened  out,  without  delay  or  injury  to  the  general  traffic. 

Evacuation. 

Evacuation  in  the  first  period  of  the  War — up  to  the  spring  of 
1915 — began  simultaneously  with  mobilization,  and  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  removal  from  the  frontier  zone  of  evei*ything  which  it  was 
felt  must  be  kept  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Inas- 
much as  mobilization  was  a  lengthy  process,  the  concentration  of 
the  armed  forces  had  to  take  place  in  a  zone  some  distance  from  the 
frontier.  It  was  in  the  section  between  the  frontier  and  the  zone  of 
concentration  that  the  evacuation  of  valuable  State  property,  of 
documents,  and  of  all  things  useful  from  a  military  standpoint,  was 
started  immediately.  The  personnel  of  government  institutions  and 
individuals  desirous  of  leaving  were  also  moved  away.  Under  cover 
of  the  Russian  cavalry  such  an  evacuation  was  carried  out  success- 
fully ;  it  called  for  no  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  railways. 

But  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded  in  this  first  period  of  the  War 
turned  out  to  be  work  that  was  much  more  complicated  than  had 
been  expected.  That,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  War,  the  fight- 
ing would  be  on  such  a  scale  of  magnitude  nobody  had  anticipated ; 
in  consequence  there  were  cases  of  great  disorder  during  these  first 
months.  One  is  described  by  M.  Rodzianko. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Warsaw  [he  writes]"  in  the  autumn  of  1914, 
the  commissioner  of  the  Zemstvo  Union,  Vvrubov,  called  on  me  and 

^  Rodzianko,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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proposed  that  I  should  visit  the  Warsaw- Vienna  railway  terminus,  at 
which  17,000  wounded  from  the  battles  of  Lodz  and  Brzezany  had  been 
collected.  There  we  found  a  heartrending  scene:  the  platforms  were 
covered  with  wounded  in  countless  numbers.  They  lay  in  the  cold  rain 
and  mud  without  even  a  litter  of  straw  beneath  them.  The  air  was  filled 
with  their  cries :  "For  God's  sake,  have  our  wounds  dressed.  We've  been 
without  dressing  for  five  days."  It  should  be  noted  that  after  fierce 
fighting  they  had  been  taken  from  the  front  in  freight  cars,  in  complete 
disorder,  and  helplessly  abandoned  at  this  Warsaw-Vienna  terminus. 

After  the  beginning  of  1915  such  horrifying  sights  were  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  for  by  then  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded  was  being  car- 
ried on  according  to  orderly  and  estabhshed  methods. 

In  the  summer  campaign  of  1915  Germany  turned  the  full  force 
of  her  military  operations  from  the  French  theater  of  war  to  the 
Russian.  In  May,  1915,  the  combined  forces  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary broke  Russia's  Galician  front  on  the  Dunaets.  Under 
such  pressure,  the  Russians,  greatly  outnumbered,  were  forced  to 
retreat  into  the  interior.  This  stupendous  retreat  lasted  four 
months.  It  started  in  Galicia  and,  spreading  to  the  north,  gradually 
included  the  whole  front.  In  the  beginning  of  September  it  halted  on 
the  line  Dvinsk-Luninets-Kivertsy-Radzivilov-Novoselitsy.  Thus, 
all  Russian  Poland,  Lithuania,  a  considerable  section  of  White  Rus- 
sia, and  nearly  all  that  part  of  Galicia  occupied  by  the  Russian 
army  in  the  beginning  of  the  War,  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Dui'ing  this  retreat  the  railways  played  a  most  active  part  in  the 
military  operations.  Troops  were  often  and  hastily  moved  by  rail  to 
sections  of  the  front  threatened  by  the  enemy,  and  were  sometimes 
detrained  on  the  battlefield.  At  that  time  the  fact  that  Russia  no 
longer  possessed  the  advantage  of  the  initiative  affected  the  regu- 
larity of  the  work  of  the  railways ;  and  the  amount  of  ti*ansport  work 
to  be  done  and  the  direction  it  had  to  take  were  governed  by  the 
movements  of  the  advancing  enemy.  But  no  railway  work  was  fraught 
with  such  enormous  difficulties  as  that  called  for  by  the  evacuation. 
Inasmuch  as  tlie  latter  was  closclv  connected  with  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  no  plan  could  be  worked  out  before  the  troops  fell  back.  Gali- 
cia had  first  to  be  cleared.  The  task  was  not  an  eas}'  one,  its  railwaj's 
being,  as  said,  of  a  narrower  gauge  than  tliat  of  the  lines  in  the  Em- 
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pire.  Under  the  circumstances  to  move  trains  to  the  Russian  lines  at 
the  frontier  stations  was  impracticable.  It  became  necessary  to  build 
side-tracks,  running  along  certain  sections  of  the  railways  in  the 
frontier  zone,  and  thus  to  remove  the  rolling  stock  from  GaKcia. 
Twelve  thousand  cars  were  handled  so. 

But  the  conditions  of  evacuation  in  Russian  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  White  Russia  were  even  more  difficult.  Galicia  was  an  invaded 
territory  from  which  only  military  establishments  and  stores  had  to 
be  moved,  whereas  the  evacuation  of  the  abandoned  j)rovinces  of  the 
Empire  had  to  include,  besides  war  materials  and  supplies,  various 
property  and  many  thousands  of  refugees  as  well.  The  evacuation 
of  a  single  city  like  Warsaw  with  its  hospitals,  factories,  railway 
shops,  and  administrative  establishments,  presented  a  most  serious 
problem.  This,  however,  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
which  had  to  be  transferred  from  Russian  Poland  and  the  adjoining 
provinces.  Evacuation  was  begun  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
retreat  of  the  troo})s,  and  alarms  in  the  rear  spread  quickly.  In  that 
atmosphere  the  work  of  the  railways,  which  had  to  carry  out  orders 
that  were  improvised,  was  not  easy.  As  the  signal  for  retreat  went 
forth,  State  and  private  property  was  hastily  loaded  at  the  stations 
in  the  rear,  and  trains  wei*e  dispatched  to  points  further  in  the  in- 
terior. This  was  often  done  without  paying  much  heed  to  existing 
traffic.  Owing  to  frequent  changes  in  the  situation,  coupled  with  oc- 
casional interferences  by  army  commanders,  to  exercise  control  over 
traffic  was  extremely  difficult.  Trains  which,  because  of  military 
necessity,  had  been  dispatched  from  stations  near  the  front,  made  it 
necessary  to  turn  back  other  trains  which  were  on  their  wav,  and 
caused  a  congestion  of  traffic.  The  number  of  trains  dispatched  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  actual  capacity  of  the  lines,  and  a  tie-up  en- 
sued. Trains  coming  from  the  front  often  had  to  stop  between  sta- 
tions, forming  unbroken  chains  of  cars,  sometimes  many  miles  long. 
The  insufficient  number  of  railway  lines  in  the  theater  of  war,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  became  painfully  apparent;  such  lines  might 
have  diverted  traffic  from  the  main  channels  and  relieved  the  pres- 
sure on  the  lines  leading  to  the  interior.  Especially  unfavorable  was 
the  situation  in  the  northern  theater  of  war. 

The  evacuation  greatly  impeded  the  transjiort  of  supplies  and  re- 
enforcements.  Even  after  the  retreat  had  come  to  an  end  the  work  of 
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the  railways  remained  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  very  com- 
plex. Conditions  did  not  become  normal  until  the  troops  had  settled 
into  their  new  positions,  the  rear  had  been  organized,  and  evacua- 
tion was  really  over. 

After  the  Retreat  of  1915. 

After  the  summer  campaign  of  1915  the  railways  of  Russian  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  and  the  greater  part  of  White  Russia  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  the  northern  section  of  the  line 
Vilna-Rovno,  the  only  railway  here  running  north  and  south,  was 
especially  felt.  All  this  made  transport  conditions  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult. At  the  same  time,  beginning  with  the  autumn  of  1915,  the  mili- 
tary tasks  with  which  the  railways  were  confronted  underwent  a  con- 
siderable change. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  army  greatly  increased.  Up  to  the 
end  of  Se])tember,  1915,  it  fluctuated,  as  we  know  from  Chapter 
VI.  It  had  varied  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000.  In  January, 
1916,  it  had  risen  to  above  6,000,000;  and  by  the  end  of  that  year 
it  was  almost  7,000,000.  The  length  of  front  had  also  become  much 
greater.  Following  the  entr}^  of  Rumania  into  the  War  it  was  almost 
twice  what  it  had  been  in  1914.  The  organization  of  the  rear  grew 
more  complex.  The  depots  of  tlie  bases  in  the  north  were  not  always 
provided  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions,  which  necessitated 
shij)ments  of  supplies  from  the  depots  in  the  south.  This  called  for  a 
different  make-up  for  the  mixed  supply  trains  at  the  junctions;  and 
the  latter  were  not  sufficiently  developed  and  equipped  to  enable 
them  to  do  work  which  no  one  expected  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
do. 

It  was  after  the  army  had  grown  in  strength  that  the  defects  of 
the  supj)ly  system  began  to  be  most  keenly  felt.  In  the  rear  such  de- 
fects manifested  themselves  in  an  unequal  replenishing  of  the  base 
depots  in  the  south  and  north.  Inasmuch  as  the  former  were  abun- 
dantly su])])licd,  from  them  provisions  were  sent  to  the  north,  which 
meant  extra  work  for  the  railwa^^s.  Another  serious  organization 
weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that  tlie  shipments  were  directed  not  only  to 
definite  dc})ots  but  sometimes  even  to  definite  army  units,  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  not  sufficiently  "impersonal."  It  followed  that  a  sup- 
ply train,  having  reached  a  depot  station,  had  to  maneuver  and  un- 
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load  similar  supplies  at  various  points  where  supplies  "belonging" 
to  this  or  that  army  unit  were  being  stored.  Even  when  moving  from 
one  section  of  the  front  to  another  units  would  persist  in  taking  with 
them  the  stocks  of  food  and  fodder  which  "belonged"  to  them. 

As  a  result,  when  the  evacuation  had  been  completed,  the  tasks 
imposed  on  the  railways  by  the  transportation  of  supplies  were  still 
beyond  their  strength.  Difficulties  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
munitions  crisis  came  to  an  end,  and  shipments,  always  larger  and 
larger,  were  sent  to  the  front.  From  his  own  experience  in  the  eight- 
een months  during  which  the  author  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Seventh  Army  (October,  1915  to  April,  1917)  he  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  25  per  cent  of  the  total  supplies  coming  to  that  army  had 
not  been  delivered.  The  blame  for  such  non-delivery  could  be  laid 
wholly  upon  the  inadequate  transport  capacity  of  the  railways.  To 
find  a  way  out  of  that  chronic  shortage  it  became  necessar}'  to  set  up 
numerous  mills  and  workshops  in  the  immediate  rear.  The  following 
may  illustrate  the  great  and  varied  "individual"  production  organ- 
ized by  the  Seventh  Army.  In  the  summer  of  1916  it  had  in  opera- 
tion a  tannery,  two  soap  works,  three  tarring  ])lants,  four  saw-mills, 
a  foundry,  a  rifle  and  machine-gun  repair  sliop,  and  two  worksliops 
for  making  carts.  In  the  autumn  of  1916  even  a  kerosene  refinerv 
was  opened  at  Nadvornaya  in  the  Carpathians.  Two  thousand  sol- 
diers from  the  front  and  eight  thousand  prisoners  of  Slavonic  stock 
were  emploved  in  these  works.  It  goes  without  saving  that  this  situa- 
tion was  far  from  a  normal  one.  It  rendered  the  rear  of  the  army 
very  unwieldy;  besides,  in  case  of  a  retreat  all  the  workshops  and 
factories  were  bound  to  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  no 
other  way  of  solving  the  problem  could  be  found.  Thanks  to  the 
measures  described  above,  the  troops  did  not  suffer  from  those  short- 
ages which  at  times  non-deliveries  made  unavoidable. 

Movement  of  Troops. 

The  increase  in  the  transportation  of  supplies  coincided  with  in- 
creased strategical  movements  of  troops.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  railways  were  constantly  overwhelmed  with  work.  As  was  said 
above,  by  September,  1915,  the  northwestern  and  southwestern 
fronts  were  stabilized  on  the  line  Dvinsk-Luninets-Kivertsy-Radzi- 
vilov-Novoselitsy ;  the  former  was  divided  into  two  fronts:  the  north- 
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ern  front,  to  which  fell  the  protection  of  the  roads  leading  to  Petro- 
grad,  and  the  western  front,  wliich  had  to  cover  tliose  leading  to 
Moscow.  This  decision  made  necessary  a  regrouping  of  troops, 
which,  in  its  turn,  called  for  strategic  troop  movements  toward  the 
Dvinsk-Riga  section. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  the  center  of  military  operations  shifted  to 
the  southwestern  front.  To  it  heavy  forces,  amounting  to  many  army 
corps,  were  sent.  As  tiiis  task  was  carried  out,  the  insufficient  num- 
ber of  lines  running  north  and  south  was  above  all  felt.  With  the  loss 
of  such  railway  junctions  as  Vilna,  Lida,  and  Baranovichy  the  Rus- 
sian army  was — to  repeat — deprived  of  the  only  direct  line  of  com- 
munication along  the  front  from  Vilno  to  Rovno.  And,  during  a  cer- 
tain i)eriod,  detour  lines  (Dvinsk-Polotsk-Molodechno-Gomel  and, 
to  go  further,  either  Luninets-Rovno,  or  Bakhmach-Kiev-Kazatin) 
had  to  be  used  to  move  troops  in  a  southerly  direction.  Such  poor 
connections  were,  of  course,  far  from  adequate.  Therefore,  despite  the 
unfavorable  season,  the  following  work  was  undertaken  and  carried 
on  under  all  pressure:  the  building  of  a  branch  line  (Sinyavka- 
Budy)  encircling  Baranovichy,  the  completion  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Podolsk  line  (Kalinkovichy-Korosten) ,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Pripet.  When  this  had  been  done 
the  situation  improved  somewhat.  Although,  in  1916,  several  thou- 
sand military  trains  were  moved  to  the  southwestern  front,  the  num- 
ber of  transported  troops  was  smaller  than  that  called  for  by  the 
strategic  conditions.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Russian  victory  in 
Galicia  in  1916  did  not  bring  such  strategic  results  as  might  have 
been  expected  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  railways  were  not  in  a  position 
to  carry  all  the  troops  needed. 

Rumania  Joins  the  Allies. 

By  the  autumn  of  1916,  after  two  years  of  strenuous  work,  new 
transport  difficulties  began  to  arise.  The  percentage  of  engines  out 
of  commission  grew  larger.  The  exchange  of  cars  between  the  lines 
in  tlie  tlicater  of  war  and  those  in  the  interior  was  functioning 
])o()rly.  The  railways  needed  a  rest,  to  enable  them  to  procure  the 
su])plies  they  needed  and  regulate  the  exchange  of  rolling  stock. 
However,  no  sooner  were  the  heavy  movements  of  troops  to  the 
southwestern  front  at  an  end,  than  the  transport  service  was  called 
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upon  to  do  work  arising  from  new  strategic  conditions  and  demand- 
ing the  utmost  effort:  in  September,  1916,  Rumania  entered  the 
War  on  the  side  of  the  Alhes. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  to  conduct  mihtary  operations 
jointly,  tlie  Russian  High  Command  was  to  transport  a  Russian 
army  corps  to  the  Dobruja,  as  also  to  ship  to  Rumania  munitions 
which,  sent  from  overseas  to  a  Russian  port,  had  been  intended  for 
the  Rumanian  army.  But,  in  the  very  beginning  the  operations  of 
Rumania's  army  ended  in  decisive  defeat ;  and,  a  few  weeks  after  it 
had  entered  the  War,  it  was  forced  to  evacuate  Wallachia  and  the 
Dobruja.  The  rolling  stock  of  the  Rumanian  railways  in  the  prov- 
inces occupied  by  the  enemy  was  removed  into  Moldavia.  As  a  result, 
the  Rumanian  lines  were  so  congested  that  traffic  almost  ceased. 
Communication  along  the  Danube  was  also  impracticable,  the  right 
side  of  the  river  being  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  situation  of 
the  Rumanian  ami}',  which  had  now  retreated  to  INIoldavia,  was  very 
serious.  Despite  the  small  capacity  of  the  lines  in  Bessarabia — the 
Russian  province  bordering  on  Rumania — and  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  whole  system  of  Russian  railwa3s,  the  Russian 
army  had  to  give  its  assistance  to  Rumania,  assistance,  too,  which 
was  vastly  greater  than  what  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Russian  troops  from  the  southwestern  front  were  got  to  Ruma- 
nia partly  by  marching,  partly  by  rail;  troops  from  the  western  and 
northern  fronts  were  also  sent.  The  transportation  of  the  latter  was 
fraught  with  especial  difficulties  both  for  the  troops  and  the  rail- 
ways. Owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  lines  in  the  theater  of  war,  most 
of  the  trains  carrying  troops  from  the  north  had  to  be  sent  circui- 
tously  to  Rumania  (via  Bakhmach-Cherkasy-Odessa  and,  further, 
through  Razdelna^'a-Bendery) ,  a  distance  of  more  than  1,000  miles. 
Due  to  the  persistent  demands  of  Russian  General  Headquarters, 
the  moving  of  these  trains  was  being  done  in  the  quickest  possible 
way :  the  trains  made  the  briefest  halts,  which  had  its  effect  upon  the 
regularit}'  of  the  feeding  of  the  troops.  The  number  of  cars  per 
train  was  increased  to  fifty.  The  number  of  men  assigned  to  a  car 
was — though  it  was  winter — in  accordance  with  summer  regula- 
tions. All  these  measures  did  not  bring  the  expected  results.  But  the 
continued  and  extraordinary  strain  imposed  upon  the  railways  pro- 
duced its  effect.  Congestion  at  junction  points  became  frequent. 
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Sometimes  traffic  was  so  seriously  affected  tliat  tlie  troops  that  had 
been  moved  by  rail  had  to  leave  the  trains  and  start  marching,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  roads  in  that  season  of  the  year  were  in 
very  bad  condition.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of  Russian  troops 
in  Rumania  grew,  greater  numbers  of  supply  trains  had  to  follow 
them,  and  the  difficulties  of  strategic  transportation  increased.  In 
winter,  so  many  troops  were  moved  to  the  Rumanian  front  that  the 
lines  in  Bessarabia,  though  extraordinary  efforts  were  made,  could 
not  deliver  the  daily  stock  of  necessary  supplies. 

At  the  end  of  1915  working  conditions  on  the  railways  were  some- 
what relieved  by  the  fact  that  evacuation  of  whole  territories  was  no 
longer  necessary.  The  partial  evacuation  of  the  Riga  region  was 
carried  out  systematically  and  under  conditions  relatively  normal. 

The  evacuation  of  the  wounded  and  sick  continued  as  before. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  War  up  to  October  10,  1917,  1,425,000 
sick  and  2,875,000  wounded  had  been  moved.^ 

Other  Aspects  of  the  Problem. 

Besides  the  transport  work  described  above — that  of  handling 
supplies  and  reenforcements,  and  also  strategic  movements  and 
evacuation — the  railways  were  engaged  in  numerous  tasks  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  Among  them  the  carrying  of  men  granted  leave 
and  those  sent  on  missions  must  be  mentioned.  Due  to  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  War  the  number  of  those  given  leave  was  growing  large. 
The  number  sent  on  missions  was  also  considerable,  owing  to  the 
somewhat  primitive  system  of  supplies.  Clothing  was  often  delivered 
from  stores  located  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Army  units, 
fearing  that  all  the  supplies  needed  would  not  be  delivered,  made  a 
practice  of  sending  their  men  to  the  rear  to  make  the  necessary  pur- 
chases. And  in  the  end,  men  had  to  be  assigned  to  accompany  every 
shipment  from  the  rear.  As  a  result,  thousands  of  soldiers  daily 
traveled  by  rail. 

Rolling  stock  was  also  used  for  purposes  other  than  transporta- 
tion. For  example,  trains  and  single  cars  were  used  as  armored 
trains  and  armored  cars;  trains  were  equipped  and  used  as  bath- 

^  Trudi  {Proceedings)  of  the  Commission  for  tlie  Investigation  of  the  Ef- 
fects upon  Public  Health  of  the  War  of  1914-1920,  p.  159. 
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houses,  as  laundries,  shops,  pharmacies,  etc.  The  conditions  pecuhar 
to  the  Russian  theater  of  war  made  it  necessary  to  assign  a  consid- 
erable number  of  railway  cars  for  such  purposes. 

But,  along  with  the  productive  use  of  cars,  cases  of  the  misuse  of 
the  rolling  stock  could  be  seen.  Such  cases  were  due  to  the  desire  of 
almost  every  more  important  headquarters  to  have  permanently  at 
its  disposal  special  trains  for  housing  its  personnel,  offices,  stores, 
etc.  In  1916,  when  the  forces  were  divided  into  four  fronts  and  thir- 
teen armies,  the  number  of  cars,  mostly  passenger  coaches,  so  used 
was  considerable.  Although  General  Headquarters  took  measures 
with  a  view  to  regulate  this  abuse.  General  Ronzhin  writes 

the  coninianding  personnel  [of  the  armies  and  fronts]  did  not  give 
such  support  as  they  should  have  to  the  legitimate  requests  of  the  Chief 
of  Communications.  An  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
railways,  on  the  part  of  certain  military  leaders,  and  the  desire  to  be 
comfortably  lodged  in  private  cars,  in  the  case  of  others,  were  equally 
bad  for  the  railways  .  .  . 

Discipline  and  the  instinct  to  give  careful  handling  to  technical 
equipment,  so  indispensable  when  the  latter  is  in  general  use,  could 
not  have  been  deepl}^  rooted  in  Russia.  A  soldier  who  takes  no  care 
of  his  rifle  and  throws  away  cartridges  in  order  to  carry  a  lighter 
load,  and  a  general  unnecessarily  holding  back  rolling  stock,  are 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  phe- 
nomena Avere  a  heavy  burden  on  a  country  that  was  poorly  provided 
with  technical  resources. 

Lach  of  Coordination. 

Even  at  General  Headquarters  any  clear  comprehension  of  the 
conditions  on  which  the  most  productive  utilization  of  modern 
mechanical  equipment  depends,  was  lacking.  The  division  of  the 
whole  net  of  railways  into  two  sharply  defined  parts,  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  "Regulations  for  the  Administration  of  the  Army  in 
the  Field" — general  rules  drawn  up  in  haste,  but  to  which  General 
Headquarters  strictly  adhered — may  serve  as  a  proof. 

According  to  these  regulations,  all  railroads  in  the  area  declared 
to  be  a  theater  of  military  operations  were  placed  under  the  abso- 

*  Ronzhin,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 
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lute  control  of  the  military  authorities.  That  area  included  vast 
stretches  of  territory  to  the  west  of  the  line  Petrograd-Smolensk 
and  of  the  Dnieper.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared,  the  management 
of  the  railways  in  the  theater  of  war  was  taken  from  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  and  they  were  subordinated  to  the  Chief  of  Communica- 
tions of  the  Army,  whose  office  was  attached  to  General  Headquar- 
tei'S.  Moreover,  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  uninterrupted  func- 
tioning of  the  railways  in  the  theater  of  war  and  to  provide  tlie 
necessary  rolling  stock  in  cases  calling  for  heavy  movements  of 
troops,  a  considerable  percentage  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  flat-cars 
were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

It  turned  out  that  such  a  simplified  plan  worked  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  reduced  number  of  locomotives  and 
cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  created  conditions  very  difficult 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  railwa3's  in  the  interior.  Further- 
more, there  were  many  instances  where  the  military  authorities  re- 
tained rolling  stock,  which  had  been  moved  to  the  theater  of  war 
from  the  interior.  In  the  first  part  of  the  War,  when  all  rolling  stock 
was  in  good  condition,  and  shipments  of  supplies  from  the  interior 
were  made  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  the  evil  effects  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  railway  system  were  not  strongly  felt.  But,  as  the  per- 
centage of  locomotives  and  cars  in  need  of  repair  increased  and  traf- 
fic grew  heavier,  the  condition  of  the  railways  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Transport  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1916,  when  the  railways  were  overburdened  with  work,  the 
traffic  in  the  interior  was  completely  upset.  Due  to  this  fact,  general 
discontent  was  growing.  The  following,  \vritten  by  INI.  Rodzianko,^ 
in  which  he  describes  the  state  of  things  in  the  country  about  three 
months  before  the  Revolution,  is  of  especial  significance : 

The  supply  organization  was  becoming  worse  and  worse.  The  towns 
were  short  of  food,  the  peasants  could  not  buy  boots ;  yet  all  felt  that 
there  was  plenty  of  everything  in  Russia,  and  that  the  shortage  was 
due  to  the  chaos  prevailing  throughout  the  country.  While  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  had  no  meat,  the  papers  wrote  of  great  consignments  of 
frozen  meat  which  had  accumulated  at  the  railway  stations  in  Siberia. 
Such  supplies  of  food — and  they  amounted  to  more  than  500,000  puds, 
were  hound  to  be  ruined  as  soon  as  the  mild  weather  returned.  All  cf- 

°  Rodzianko,  op.  cit.,  pp.  157  sqq. 
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forts  on  the  part  both  of  tlie  zemstvo  organizations  and  of  private  in- 
dividuals were  wrecked  by  the  criminal  indifference  or  incompetence  of 
the  authorities.  Each  minister  or  senior  official  laid  the  blame  on  some- 
one else,  and  those  actually  guilty  could  never  be  discovered.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  food  supply  in  the  large  centers  the  Government 
could  think  of  nothing  more  effective  than  a  temporary  suspension  of 
passenger  traffic.  This,  too,  proved  a  scandalous  failure.  After  one  of 
these  stoppages  the  locomotives  were  found  to  be  out  of  order:  the 
water  had  not  been  run  off,  there  had  been  a  freeze-up,  and  the  pipes 
had  burst ;  instead  of  improving,  the  transport  problem  became  still 
worse.  The  zemstvos  and  trade  organizations  attempted  to  convene  spe- 
cial food-supply  conferences,  but  these  were  prohibited  b_v  the  Govern- 
ment. The  local  supply  officials,  who  vainly  sought  to  obtain  instruc- 
tions from  the  various  ministries,  used  to  come  in  despair  to  consult  the 
President  of  the  Duma,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duma  itself,  embodied 
the  principle  of  national  representation. 

In  the  end  of  1916  an  effort  was  made  to  put  all  railways,  those  in 
the  theater  of  war  as  well  as  those  in  the  interior,  under  the  control 
of  one  man.  With  that  object  in  view  the  post  of  an  Assistant  INIinis- 
ter  of  Transport  was  created ;  his  office  was  to  be  established  at  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  and  he  was  to  receive  the  necessary  instruction 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Communications  of  the  Armv.  Althou<;h  this 
measure  contributed  to  the  elimination  of  friction  between  the  i\Iin- 
istry  of  Transport  and  the  military  authorities,  it  could  not  at  once 
improve  the  transport  organization :  the  available  rolling  stock, 
which,  by  the  beginning  of  1917  had  become  still  less,  was  entirely 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  army,  the  strength  of  which  had 
largely  increased. 

The  Effects  of  the  Revolution. 
When,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  genei-al  collapse  set  in,  the  transport  service  fell  into  such 
disorder  that  its  restoration  to  normal  conditions  was  out  of  the 
question.  Anarchy,  absence  of  labor  discipline,  and  chaos  prevailed. 
As  early  as  July,  1917,  the  Government  itself  considered  the  situa- 
tion of  the  railways  as  catastrophic.  It  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Transport 
Service  of  the  General  Staff  of  July  17,  1917: 

The  situation  of  the  railways  is  desperate,  and  is  daily  growing 
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worse.  Just  as  in  the  army,  discijiline  is  rapidly  breaking  down.  Labor 
productivity  has  fallen.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  to  repair  the 
locomotives  lay  in  the  fact  that  half  the  boiler-makers  stopped  work  to 
busy  themselves  on  the  committees,  while  the  total  number  of  railway 
employees  on  committees  amounts  to  6,000.  The  number  of  locomotives 
under  repair,  which  normally  was  15  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  during 
1916  and  January-March,  1917,  was  18  per  cent,  began  to  increase 
rapidl3'  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  July,  1917,  it  was 
24  per  cent.  Many  locomotives,  still  in  use,  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
continue  operating;  if  measures  to  increase  the  productivity  of  work 
are  not  taken,  the  situation  will,  before  winter  sets  in,  end  in  calamity. 
The  development  of  railway  junctions  and  the  construction  of  second 
tracks,  undertaken  and  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
traffic,  proved  of  no  value  inasmuch  as  the  capacity  to  move  rolling 
stock  was  falling  off. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  this  3'ear  and  those  for  1916  shows 
that  .  .  .  during  the  six  months  of  this  year  700,000,000  puds  of 
freight  were  not  shipped.  The  average  number  of  cars  loaded  daily, 
which  in  1916  was  about  37,200,  is  now  about  31,800,  that  is,  it  had 
decreased  by  5,400.  In  1916  the  number  of  cars  detained  daily,  ran 
from  3,000  to  4,000.  Now  the  average  is  between  5,000  and  7,000. 
There  have  been  cases  where,  owing  to  the  lack  of  engines,  the  rolling 
stock  has  been  abandoned  while  the  train  was  on  its  way.  In  this  re- 
spect the  condition  of  the  Tomsk  Railroad  is  so  bad  that  freight 
shipped  from  Vladivostok  had  had  to  be  reduced  from  150  cars  to  50 
cars  a  day;  this  was  the  only  way  to  clear  that  line  of  stalled  cars  be- 
longing to  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  Trans-Baikal  Railroads.  The  short- 
age of  engines  everywhere  affects  the  shipment  of  supplies  in  general 
and  of  fuel  and  provisions  in  particular.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
due  to  conditions  on  the  railways,  100,000,000  puds  of  coal  could  not 
be  shipped,  and  the  huge  amounts,  unshipped,  accumulated  in  May  and 
June  .  .  . 

Coal  production  is  decreasing,  apparently,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  miners  in  the  Donets  coal  field  in  1916  was  220,000, 
whereas  it  is  now  270,000,  and,  at  times  it  has  been  285,000.  This  de- 
creased production  must  be  attributed  to  the  smaller  number  of  work- 
ing days,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  a  month;  as  a  result,  the  average 
output  of  a  worker  has  fallen  from  550  puds  a  month,  in  1916,  to  350 
puds. 

The  general  picture  of  the  collapse  of  transport  will  be  incom- 
])letc  if  the  chaos  caused  by  unruly  soldiers  who  had  deserted  and 
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were  returning  home,  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  following 
telegram  is  one  of  thousands  received  in  the  summer  of  1917  by  rail- 
way officials.  It  was  sent  on  May  30,  1917,  to  the  station  master  of 
Samodurovka,  on  the  southwestern  railroad,  by  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates : 

Train  No.  28,  made  up  of  fifteen  cars  filled  with  soldiers  granted 
leave,  arrived  at  the  crossing  and  was  waiting  for  train  No.  3.  The  sol- 
diers, standing  about  me  and  threatening  my  life,  demanded  that  I 
despatch  their  train  immediately,  and  stop  train  No.  3  approaching 
the  crossing.  When  ti'ain  No.  3  arrived  they  wanted  me  to  vuicouple  its 
engine  and  couple  it,  as  a  second  engine,  to  train  No.  28.  When  I 
argued  that  No.  3  was  a  mail  train  and  could  not  be  left  without  an 
engine,  they  threatened  that  they  would  bring  me  to  reason.  I  succeeded 
in  convincing  them  only  when  I  told  them  that  the  second  engine  would 
have  to  be  coupled  backwards  and  would  merely  lower  the  speed.  Next, 
they  took  me  along  to  the  engine  of  train  No.  28  and  threatened  to 
throw  the  engine-driver  into  the  fire-box  if  he  did  not  make  the  train  go 
faster.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  drunk.  Under  such  circumstances  serv- 
ice becomes  impossible;  life  is  in  danger.  I  request  you  to  protect  me 
from  violence  in  the  future,  and  to  send  trains,  on  which  soldiers  on 
leave  are  riding,  under  strong  escort.  Signed :  Dorokhov." 

Soldiers  "on  leave"  during  the  revolutionary  period  were  for  the 
most  part  deserters,  and  constituted  a  real  scourge  for  the  railways. 
General  Knox  found  it  necessar}^  to  point  to  that  evil  in  one  of  his 
dispatches  to  his  Government. 

Guchkov's  concession  of  leave  to  5  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  up  to  40 
years  of  age,  and  to  15  per  cent  of  those  over  that  age  [he  reported]' 
means  that  the  trains  are  constantly  stormed  by  crowds  of  undisci- 
plined soldiery.  The  crowd  [sits]  on  the  roofs,  and  their  special  delight 
is  to  ease  themselves  through  the  ventilators  if  there  are  "bourgeois"  in 
the  compartment  below.  They  make  short  work  of  any  railway  official 
who  ventures  to  interfere. 

In  the  same  dispatch,  which  was  evidently  based  on  the  data  of 
the  General  Staff,  General  Knox  says,  further : 

The  madness  of  electing  chiefs  has,  of  course,  penetrated  to  the  rail- 
®  Razlozhenie  Armii  v  1917  Godu,  pp.  22-23. 

^Dispatch  D.  3,  August  10,  1917;  in  the  Archives  of  the  War  Office, 
London. 
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way  department.  Many  of  the  directors  have  been  dismissed  by  the  men. 
A  conference  of  railway  employees  now  sitting  at  Moscow  has  decided 
to  abolish  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  to  rule  the  railways  by  committees 
elected  by  the  men. 

But,  of  special  interest  are  the  concluding  sentences  in  the  dis- 
patch, which  pi'oved  prophetic  in  the  full  meaning  of  this  word: 
"Of  course,"  he  wrote,  "the  first  requirement  is  the  reestablishment 
of  discipline.  If  this  is  not  done  no  power  on  earth  will  save  Russia 
from  catastrophe.  The  only  doubt  is  whether  the  crash  will  come  in 
the  autumn  or  in  the  winter." 

Railimy  Construction. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  above,  it  follows  that  in  the  demesne 
of  transport,  as  in  those  of  organization  and  supply,  Russia  was  not 
equal  to  the  demands  of  modern  warfare.  However,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  this  lay  the  main  cause  of  the 
breakdown  of  transport  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The 
main  cause  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  task  confronting  the  railways 
proved  to  be  beyond  their  strength.  From  Table  21  it  may  clearly 
be  seen  how  great  was  the  effort  made  during  the  War  to  increase 
transportation  facilities. 

TABLE  21 


Railway  Construction  during  the  War  up  to  September  15,  1917. 


Neno 

Double 

Gauges 

Lines  construction 

tracked 

changed 

Total 

(in  versts) 

In  operation 

3,290 

1,195 

273 

4,758 

Under  construction 

2,843 

726 

81 

3,650 

Construction  halted 

389 

586 

975 

\n  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy 

384 

384 

Total 

6,522 

2,507 

738 

9,767 

*  Rossya  v  Mirovoi  Voine,  p.  60. 


To  these  figures  the  construction  of  field  railways  of  a  lighter 
type  should  be  added.  On  September  1,  1917,  2,252  versts  of  such 
railways  were  built,  608  versts  were  under  construction,  while  1,917 
versts  were  operated. 
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Trade  Routes. 

This  survey  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  deal  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  supplies  shipped  from  overseas  during  the  War 
were  delivered  in  Russia.  Communication  with  the  outside  world 
could  be  maintained  only  through  Vladivostok  and  Archangel.  The 
ice-free  Murmansk  had  no  rail  connection  in  the  beginning  of  the 
War.  Even  had  this  line  then  been  completed,  much  time  would  have 
been  needed  for  the  construction  of  a  port. 

Vladivostok,  though  inadequately  equip])ed  for  the  unloading  and 
storing  of  large  consignments  of  heav}^  freight,  was  nevertheless  a 
first-class  port.  But  only  freight  shipped  from  Japan  and  America 
could  be  sent  to  Vladivostok.  For  a  long  time,  shipments  from 
America  were  limited,  inasmuch  as  almost  her  whole  tonnage  was 
concentrated  in  the  Atlantic.  During  1915  and  1916,  therefore. 
Archangel  was  the  main  port  to  which  oversea  shipments  for  Russia 
were  sent. 

The  equipment  of  the  port  of  Archangel  was  also  unequal  to  the 
task  laid  upon  it  by  the  War.  For  several  months  it  was  ice-bound 
and  inaccessible,  and  the  section  from  Archangel  to  Vologda  was  of 
narrow  gauge  and  most  limited  cargo-carrying  capacity.  The  fact 
that  regular  communications  with  Archangel  could  not  be  main- 
tained all  the  year  round,  and  oversea  goods  must  arrive  before 
navigation  closed,  meant  that  goods,  ready  for  shipment,  accumu- 
lated and  were  stored  at  home.  When  finally  shipments  were  made, 
it  was  sometimes  found  that  supplies  other  than  those  urgently 
needed  at  the  front  had  been  sent  first.  Under  these  difficult  condi- 
tions the  ignorance  in  high  places  of  how  things  should  be  done  to 
meet  modern  requirements  was  especially  felt. 

M.  Rodzianko  gives  the  following  example.^ 

Scandalous  abuses  were  uncovered  by  the  Special  Council  for  Na- 
tional Defense  in  the  port  of  Archangel.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  War  the  Duma  had  been  informed  that  the  transport  of  supplies 
from  Archangel  over  the  narrow-gauge  railway  was  very  difficult,  and 
that  the  port  was  crammed  with  stores.  Supplies  from  America,  Eng- 
land and  France  were  piled  mountain  high  and  could  not  be  moved  to 
the  interior.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  War  Litvinov-Falinsky  had 
warned  the  Government  of  the  appalling  state  the  port  was  in.  A  heavy 

*  Rodzianko,  op.  cit.,  pp.  100  sqq. 
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consignment  of  British  coal  was  expected  for  the  Petrograd  factories, 
but  there  was  no  place  even  to  store  it.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Arch- 
angel was  the  only  military  port  which  linked  us  with  the  Allies,  no  par- 
ticular thought  had  been  given  to  its  proper  equipment.  The  subject 
was  raised  at  one  of  the  very  first  meetings  of  the  Special  Council,  and 
the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  was  put  to  the  Government.  The 
Government,  in  the  persons  of  Ministers  Sukhomlinov,  Rukhlov  and 
Shakhovskoy,  either  wrote  non-committal  answers,  or  made  verbal 
promises  which  came  to  nothing.  Towards  the  end,  the  accumulation  of 
goods  was  such  that  packing  cases  lying  on  the  ground  were  literally 
sinking  into  the  soil  owing  to  the  sheer  weight  of  the  stores  piled  on  top 
of  them. 

Although  the  gauge  of  the  Archangel  line  was  changed  to  the 
standard  width,  traffic  could  not  be  increased  to  the  degree  that  was 
necessary.  The  situation  after  Rumania  entered  the  War  became 
even  worse,  inasmuch  as  a  percentage  of  the  very  limited  number  of 
trains  of  the  Archangel  railway  had  to  be  assigned  for  the  transport 
of  oversea  shipments  to  the  Rumanian  army.  The  only  way  to  clear 
the  port  was  to  send  most  of  America's  shipments  to  Vladivostok. 
This  was  done  at  the  end  of  1916.  But  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
was  unable  to  carry  the  burden,  and  in  1917  Vladivostok  in  its  turn 
was  piled  with  freight.  Here  again  the  conditions  of  modern  war 
proved  too  much  for  the  Government. 

An  Allied  mission  [says  Rodzianko]®  arrived  in  Petrograd  towards 
the  end  of  January  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  operations  during 
the  approaching  spring  campaign.  Joint  conferences  were  held  with  the 
Allied  delegates,  at  which  the  absolute  ignorance  of  Belaev,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  was  fully  revealed.  He  and  also  some  of  our  other  ministers 
found  themselves  in  an  extremely  awkward  situation  so  far  as  our  Allies 
were  concerned ;  they  had  failed  on  many  points  to  reach  a  preliminary 
understanding  among  themselves,  and  lacked  present  knowledge  even 
of  their  own  departments.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  orders  placed  abroad.  After  listening  for  a  long  time  in  silence  to  our 
Ministers'  arguments,  Lord  Milner  finally  asked:  "What  is  the  amount 
of  the  orders  you  intend  to  place.'"  He  was  told.  "And  what  tonnage  do 
you  require  to  transport  it.'"'  On  receiving  the  answer  he  remarked: 
"Then  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  asking  for  just  one-fifth  of  the  ton- 
nage you  require." 

®  Rodzianko,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ARMY  BEFORE 
THE  REVOLUTION 

(Campaigns  of  1914,  1915,  and  1916.) 

Response  to  the  Mobilization. 

Colonel  Engelhardt  was  quoted  above^  as  sa3'ing  that  he  "did  not 
think  that  a  certain  access  of  patriotism,  which  at  the  moment  of  the 
declaration  of  war  developed  among  tlie  people  of  the  capital,  was 
any  measure  of  the  actual  attitude  of  the  nation."  On  grounds  of  his 
personal  observations  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  "from  the  be- 
ginning .  .  .  the  Russian  peasant  served  unwillingly." 

Very  different  were  the  impressions  which  Rodzianko  set  down  in 
his  reminiscences. 

On  my  return  to  Petrograd,  just  before  the  declaration  of  war  [we 
read],"  the  change  in  the  mood  of  the  population  of  the  capital  struck 
me.  "Who  are  those  people,"  I  asked  myself  with  amazement,  "walking 
the  streets  in  crowds,  carrying  national  flags,  singing  the  national  an- 
them and  making  demonstrations  in  front  of  the  Serbian  Legation?"  I 
took  a  walk  in  the  street,  mingled  with  the  crowd,  spoke  with  some 
people,  and  learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  they  were  workmen,  the  very 
same  factory  workers  who  a  few  days  ago  were  damaging  telegraph 
poles,  overturning  street  cars  and  building  barricades.  To  my  question 
how  such  a  change  had  come  about,  they  replied:  "What  took  place  a 
short  time  ago  was  a  family  dispute.  We  thought  that  reforms  that  af- 
fected us  came  too  slowly  through  the  Duma,  and  we  decided  that  we 
would  see  to  it  that  they  were  passed.  But  now  all  Russia  is  involved. 
We  want  to  rally  to  our  Tsar  as  to  our  emblem,  and  we  shall  follow  him, 
to  make  certain  of  victory  over  the  Germans."  Agrarian  and  other  un- 
rest at  once  abated,  and  the  figures  below  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  those  anxious  days.  Ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  those  called  out  reported  for  duty ;  they  did  not  hold 

^  See  above,  p.  122. 

^  M.  V.  Rodzianko,  Gostidarstvennaya  Duma  i  Fevralshaya  1917  Goda 
Revolutsi/a  (The  Duma  and  the  Revolution  of  February  1917)  in  Arlchiv 
Russkoi  Revolutsii,  VI,  17. 
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back,  and  later  they  fouglit  bravely.  At  the  session  of  the  Duma  of 
July  20,  1914,  all  party  differences  were  forgotten,  all  members  of  the 
Duma  were  at  one  as  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  to  a  victori- 
ous end,  and  were  resolved  to  uphold  the  Government  unconditionally. 
All,  without  distinction  of  nationality,  realized  that  the  War  was  a  war 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  it  must  be  so  to  the  last,  and  that  the  defeat 
of  the  intolerable  German  militarism  was  an  absolute  necessity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  evaluation  of  such  a  complex 
phenomenon  as  the  mood  of  a  nation  strict  impartiality  can  hardly 
be  expected.  The  personal  feelings  of  one  participant  in  events  in- 
evitably color  his  account  of  them.  But  the  above  quotation  is  im- 
portant because  it  contains  a  tangible  fact:  96  per  cent  of  those 
subject  to  military  service  reported  for  duty.  Inasmuch  as  the  exact 
registration  of  reservists  was  difficult,  one  could  safely  say  that  the 
difference  between  the  estimated  and  the  actual  number  might  be  as 
much  as  12  to  15  per  cent.  Consequently,  cases  of  evasion  of  the 
draft  during  mobilization  were,  probably,  almost  none. 

It  would  seem  that  Rodzianko  came  nearer  the  truth  than  Engel- 
hardt.  The  latter,  when  writing  his  monograph,  could  not  get  away 
from  the  pessimism  left  in  him  by  the  Revolution  he  had  just  been 
through;  nor  was  he  able  to  draw  the  line  between  phenomena  that 
were  local  and  transient,  and  those  that  were  fundamental.  General 
Danilov  writes  f 

The  Russian  people  proved  they  were  unprepared  for  the  War,  psy- 
chologically. Most  of  the  people — the  peasants — hardly  understood 
what  they  were  going  to  war  for.  Its  aims  were  not  clear  to  them.  The 
peasants  answered  the  call  because  they  were  wont  to  do  everything  the 
Government  ordered  them  to  do ;  they  bore  their  cross  patiently  and 
passively  till  the  final  ordeal  came.  Because  of  insufficient  training  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  our  young  and  untaught  people  could  not 
remain  steadfast.  Their  feelings,  like  the  quickly  changing  moods  of  a 
child  who  often  smiles  when  the  tears  are  still  upon  his  face,  were  sub- 
ject to  frequent  fluctuations.  Nor  could  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
developed  a  sense  of  national  unity  under  the  existing  conditions.  Be- 
cause of  the  many  races,  the  vast  size  of  the  country,  the  sparsity  of 
the  population  and  the  poor  communications,  the  implanting  of  such  a 
sense  was  an  extremely  difl?cult  task.  Even  the  portion  of  the  popula- 

^  Danilov,  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-112. 
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tion  that  was  pure  Russian  had  no  sense  of  unity.  "We  are  of  Vyatka, 
or  of  Tula,  or  of  Perm.  The  Germans  won't  come  so  far  as  our  prov- 
ince!"— such  were  the  words  in  which  the  attitude  of  the  peasant 
towards  a  general  threat  to  the  State  often,  and  with  a  good  enough 
reason,  expressed  itself. 

The  intelligentsia  likewise  had  no  adequate  conception  of  duty.  This 
is  best  proven  by  the  great  number  of  them  who  sought  for  the  oppor- 
tunity or  the  possibility  either  of  evading  military  service  altogether, 
or  of  at  least  escaping  service  at  the  front,  by  finding  themselves  work 
in  the  rear.  Our  Mobilization  Division  was  flooded  with  requests  and  pe- 
titions to  grant  exemptions  from  service  or  at  any  rate  deferments. 
Still  worse  was  the  fact  that  not  only  were  such  evasions  not  swept 
aside  by  the  Government,  but  they  were  not  even  branded,  morally,  as 
they  should  have  been.  On  the  contrary,  the  attitude  of  society  was  one 
of  criminal  complaisance.  It  often  happened  that  those  who  had  dug 
themselves  in,  in  the  rear,  were  given  protection,  were  taken  care  of,  and 
even  efforts  were  made  to  have  their  indefensible  position  approved  and 
made  a  permanency. 

Moreover,  the  dark  sides  of  mobilization  have  also  been  dealt  with 
by  General  Dobrorolsky,  former  head  of  the  Mobilization  Division. 
He  writes*  that  durino"  mobilization  local  disorders  occurred  amontr 
the  mobilized  men  of  the  provinces  of  Tomsk,  Perm,  Orel,  and  jNIo- 
gilev.  He  puts  special  emphasis  on  the  great  number 

of  petitions  and  requests,  written  as  well  as  verbal,  for  exemptions  and 
deferments,  which  were  submitted  through  the  Mobilization  Division  to 
the  Minister  of  War.  These  requests  were  made  not  by  the  common 
people,  but  by  individuals  belonging  to  society  and  to  the  bourgeoisie. 
.  .  .  The  evil  was  combated,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  largely  with 
little  effect.  Favoritism  was  one  of  the  deep  cankers  of  Russian  life;  it 
could  be  fought  with  success  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
population.  .  .  .  To  make  it  an  issue  during  the  strenuous  days  of 
mobilization  was  out  of  the  question. 

That  this  outstanding  evil  existed  even  in  Russian  intellectual  cir- 
cles we  already  know  from  preceding  chapters.  But  we  have  here 
quoted  the  testimony  of  both  Danilov  and  Dobroi-olsky  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  their  statements  on  tliis  anomaly  with  their 
gloomy  characterizations  of  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  masses. 

*  Dobrorolsky,  op.  cit.,  pp.  114-115. 
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The  disorders  among  the  mobihzed  men  which  occurred  in  four 
different  provinces  are  no  good  reason  for  making  generahzations 
that  include  the  whole  of  Russia.  The  very  fact  that  those  disorders, 
according  to  the  statement  of  General  Dobrorolsky  himself,  con- 
sisted in  "the  men  storming  locked  wine-shops  and  government  wine- 
cellars,  and  stripping  them  of  their  liquor'"  testifies  not  to  their  un- 
willingness to  go  to  war,  but  to  the  crude  simplicity  of  the  mass  of 
the  Russian  people.  That  in  the  beginning  of  the  War  there  were  no 
instances  of  evading  military  service  among  them — though  such  was 
not  true  of  the  educated — no  more  convincing  proof  can  be  given 
than  the  figures  quoted  above:  "96  per  cent  of  those  called  out  re- 
ported for  military  duty." 

Here  is  a  fact  cited  by  A.  I.  Kuprin,  one  of  the  foremost  of  con- 
temporary Russian  writers.  During  mobilization,  as  a  reserve  officer, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  examining  board  in  one  of  the  districts 
of  Petrograd  province;  and  he  states  that  there  were  many  cases  of 
reservists,  who,  when  they  appeared  before  the  board,  refused  to  be 
examined,  declared  they  were  physically  fit,  and  did  not  want  the 
members  of  the  board  to  waste  time  examining  them. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Popular  Attitude. 

Whoever  remembered  Russia's  war  with  Japan  was  struck  with 
the  enormous  difference  between  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  1904 
and  that  in  1914.  The  vital  stimulus,  in  1914,  which  incited  all 
classes  to  take  up  arms,  was  the  conviction  that  Germany  was  the 
aggressor.  The  peaceful  feelings  of  the  Russian  Government,  so  far 
as  Germany  was  concerned,  were  well  known.  No  suspicions,  then, 
like  those  which  existed  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  could  arise. 
The  instinct  of  social  self-protection  had  been  aroused  by  the  Ger- 
man menace.  Another  thing,  and  one  easy  for  the  common  people  to 
understand,  was  this :  The  War  had  its  beginning  in  Serbia's  having 
to  defend  her  right  of  existence ;  and  Serbia  was  linked  to  Russia  by 
ties  of  blood  and  religion.  This  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Panslavism  which  was  frequently  spoken  of  by  Kaiser  Wilhclm  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  the  Austrians  to  make  an  end  of  independent 
Serbia ;  it  was  sympathy  for  the  "little  brother"  made  the  victim  of 
injustice.  Tliis  feeling  was  centuries  old,  having  been  instilled  in  the 

Dobrorolsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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Russian  people  by  a  long  succession  of  wars  with  Turkey  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Slavonic  nations.  Tales  of  those  who  liad  partici- 
pated in  the  various  campaigns  of  that  lasting  struggle  had  been 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  they  made  beloved 
subject  matter  for  village  talk.  Tlie}'  were  responsible  for  the  sort 
of  national  chivalry  that  was  peculiarl}'  Russian.  It  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  name  "little  brother,"  which  the  Russian  soldier, 
holding  himself  to  be  the  protector  of  oppressed  Slavonic  nations, 
had  given  to  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Serbian  during  their  wars  of 
liberation,  a  name  which  had  become  a  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Now,  instead  of  the  Turks,  it  was  the  Germans  who 
threatened  to  crush  the  Serbians,  and  it  was  also  the  Germans  who 
had  attacked  Russia.  The  connection  was  one  absolutely  clear  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  Russian  masses. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  events  of  1917,  which  were  a  night- 
mare, many  Russian  intellectuals  were  ready  to  deny,  as  did  Danilov 
and  Dobrorolsk}",  that  patriotism  existed  in  the  people.  The  phrase 
mentioned  by  Danilov,  "We  are  of  Vyatka,  or  Tula,  or  Perm.  The 
Germans  won't  come  to  our  province,"  was  one  in  the  mouths  of  sol- 
diers who  did  not  want  to  fight,  and  one  heard  in  the  meetings  of 
1917.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  words  were  not  heard  until 
after  three  years  of  bloody  endeavors  to  win  the  War,  and  not  before 
the  Revolution  had  overthrown  the  Government,  and  there  had  set  in 
a  general  disintegration  of  the  State.  Is  it  possible  that  any  reader 
who  remembers  our  chapter  on  the  losses  of  the  Russian  army,  can 
doubt  the  patriotism,  the  readiness  to  lay  down  their  lives,  that  was 
shown  by  the  bulk  of  the  soldiers  ?  The  blood  of  the  millions  who  were 
killed  or  wounded  for  their  country  cries  out  against  such  charges. 
What  of  the  260,000  Russian  prisoners  who  tried  to  escape  from  the 
camps  in  Germany.'*  Although  the  present  author  felt  as  he  does 
now,  even  before  he  began  to  write  this  book,  frankly,  that  picture 
of  Russian  prisoners  bent  on  getting  away  from  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, went  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  looked  for.  The  same  chapter 
testifies  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Russian  officers,  though  the  latter 
represented  the  educated. 

But,  even  as  in  the  case  of  the  educated,  there  were  those  among 
the  masses  who  were  incapable  of  giving  up  their  lives.  Of  course, 
the  percentage  they  represented  is  all-important,  and  there  is  no 
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way  of  learning  what  it  was.  But  the  various  analyses  we  have  made 
in  preceding  chapters  justify  us  in  claiming  that  that  percentage 
could  not  have  differed  much  from  what  it  was  in  the  AlUed  armies. 
There  was  a  difference,  but  it  was  of  another  kind.  The  western 
allies  of  Russia,  due  to  the  better  education  of  their  lower  classes, 
had  a  more  conscious  understanding  of  what  patriotism  meant.  In 
this  respect  Danilov  is  right  when  he  likens  the  feelings  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  those  of  a  child.  In  the  first  years  of  the  War  the  po- 
litical ideals  of  the  millions  of  Russian  soldiers  found  their  full  ex- 
pression in  the  formula:  "For  faith,  and  Tsar  and  country";  and 
many  writers  now  seek  to  prove  that  the  loyalty  to  the  throne  of 
Russia's  common  people  had  been  exaggerated.  We  shall  not  argue : 
the  swiftness  with  which  the  monarchy  fell  in  March,  1917,  seems 
confirmation  enough.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Revolution,  as 
it  further  developed,  did  not  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic regime;  the  latter  lasted  only  eight  months,  and  fell  as  quickly 
as  did  that  of  Tsardom,  to  be  succeeded  by  another  despotism.  This 
shows  that  the  national  ideals  of  the  masses  were  at  least  not  what 
they  were  supposed  to  be  by  the  country's  educated  classes,  who  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  western  Europe. 

The  "Ritual"  Aspect  of  Russian  Patriotism. 

The  formula:  "For  faith,  and  Tsar  and  country,"  was,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  common  people  in  1914,  the  voicing  of  a  kind  of  national 
ritual.  To  understand  the  importance  of  ritual  in  our  popular  psy- 
chology, it  suffices  to  recall  the  dominant  significance  of  the  "rite" 
in  the  field  of  religious  feeling.  This  could  be  confirmed  by  everyday 
observation,  and  it  had  also  been  made  plain  by  the  history  of  reli- 
gious movements  in  Russia.  In  the  case  of  such  movements  the 
masses  joined  them  only  when  questions  of  "rites"  were  involved. 
This  enormous  importance  attached  to  ritual  unquestionably  grew 
out  of  the  bond  that  bound  the  Russian  people  to  the  Orient.  It  was 
a  case  of  mysticism  as  manifested  in  a  backward  people,  for  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soul  of  the  mystic  is  prone  to  see  in  rites 
something  more  than  their  external  form;  it  is  something  that  has  a 
dce])cr  meaning,  one  that  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  human  reason ; 
and  the  people  have  faith  in  it.  It  is  only  when  that  faith  has  been 
shattered  that  such  ritual  ceases  to  be  effective  and  bursts  like  a 
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soap  bubble.  Then  the  popular  soul,  swayed  by  mysticism,  goes 
through  a  crisis — and  again  goes  looking  for  a  new  ritual  that  it  can 
beheve  in.  In  this  lay  the  secret  of  the  abrupt  change  which  occurred 
in  191T,  and  in  this  was  the  essence  of  the  Revolution. 

We  would  stress  the  fact  that  the  inner,  the  psychological  nature 
of  Russian  patriotism  diiiered  from  that  of  any  western  European 
nation.  Russian  patriotism  was  of  a  much  more  primitive  sort.  It 
was — if  such  an  expression  may  be  used — raw  material,  out  of  which 
those  more  complex  varieties  found  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
America  might  have  grown.  When  patriotism  is  primitive,  its  social 
importance  is  not  well  understood ;  as  a  result,  no  social  control  can 
be  exercised ;  and  the  absence  of  such  control  could  be  seen  not  only 
among  those  who  had  little  education,  but  among  the  educated  as 
well.  General  Dobrorolsky  has  been  quoted  above  as  saying  that  the 
tendency  among  the  educated  classes  to  evade  military  service  was 
combated,  "but,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  little  effect.  ...  It  could 
be  fought  with  success  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation." This  was  not  done  in  Russia.  Thus,  what  we  say  of  the 
primitive  nature  of  Russian  patriotism  is  not  limited  to  the  lower 
classes ;  it  holds  good  with  the  upper  as  well. 

But,  in  1914,  Russia  was  called  upon  to  enter  a  stupendous 
struggle,  and  it  was  to  take  its  course  under  the  extremely  complex 
conditions  of  modern  life.  Such  a  test  was  for  the  Russian  people 
and  this  primitive  patriotism  a  test  incomparably  harder  than  it  was 
for  those  nations  of  western  Europe  who  were  better  aware  of  what 
was  taking  place. 

Respective  Strength  of  Armed  Forces. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  estimate  the  respective  strengths  of  the 
armed  forces  which  faced  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1914  in  Russia's  western  theater  of  war.  The  fighting 
strength  of  its  army  constitutes  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  the 
military  power  of  a  State  depends.  In  our  modern  era  of  fire  tactics 
and  the  predominant  importance  of  artillery,  the  strength  of  an 
army  is  determined  by  the  number  of  its  infantry  divisions.  Every 
infantry  division  represents  a  combination  of  artillery,  machine- 
gun,  and  infantry  fire  which  should  be  considered  the  foundation  of 
fighting  strength. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  there  were  in  Russia  70  infantry  di- 
visions and  19  brigades.  On  the  call  for  mobilization  the  formation 
of  35  infantry  divisions  of  the  second  line  began.  Thus,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  the  IMinistry  of  War,  the  fighting  strengtli  of 
the  army  was  equal  to  1141/9  infantry  divisions.  But  this  would  con- 
vey a  correct  idea  of  the  actual  fighting  strength  of  Russia  only  if 
each  infantry  division  represented  the  most  effective  combination  of 
artillery,  machine-gun,  and  infantry  fire.  This  may  be  roughly  illus- 
trated in  this  way:  An  infantry  division  which  is  made  up  of  many 
men,  but  has  no  guns,  is  of  little  value  as  a  fighting  unit.  Similarly  a 
division  consisting  only  of  artillery  could  not  be  considered  an  inde- 
pendent fighting  unit. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  a  certain  combination  of  guns  and 
men  was  considered  more  effective  than  any  other.  In  the  Russian 
army  there  were  sixteen  battalions  in  a  division,  in  the  German, 
twelve.  However,  with  the  first  campaign  it  became  clear  that  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  infantry  tended  to  render  the  division  unwieldy, 
and  was  the  cause  of  heavier  losses.  Therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the 
War  the  Russian  division  was  reduced  to  twelve  battalions,  and  this 
reduction  did  not  affect  its  fighting  strength.  Again,  when  the  War 
began,  Russian  batteries  were  eight  guns  strong,  whereas  there  were 
only  six  in  a  German  battery.  But  the  first  battles  showed  that  the 
firing  strength  of  a  battery  of  quick-firing  guns  remained  almost  the 
same  whether  it  consisted  of  four  guns  or  a  greater  number.  In  the 
course  of  the  War  the  Russian  battery  accordingly  became  one  of 
six  guns,  and  again  the  firing  strength  of  a  Russian  division  was  not 
diminished. 

From  war  experience  it  became  obvious  that  the  Germans  had 
found  the  most  effective  combination  of  men  and  firing  equipment 
for  the  infantry  division  of  the  first  line.  Therefore,  and  the  better 
to  estimate  the  real  strength  of  the  Russian  army,  we  shall  take  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  German  infantry  division  of  the  first  line  as 
our  unit  ("yardstick"). 

In  Chapter  III  we  pointed  out  that  for  every  German  infantry  di- 
vision, of  tlie  first  line,  tlicre  were  14<  batteries  of  divisional  and  corps 
artillery.  The  number  of  batteries  in  the  German  infantry  divisions 
of  the  second  line — the  reserve  divisions — was  smaller,  being  8.  In 
the  Landwchr  units  the  number  was  still  less,  being  6,  or  even  4,  bat- 
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teries  to  a  division.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  German  heavy  field  artillery  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
381  batteries  strong,  we  get  an  average  of  14  batteries  to  every  Ger- 
man infantry  division.  As  to  the  number  of  batteries  to  every  Rus- 
sian division,  including  those  of  the  second  line,  it  was  only  seven, 
counting  both  the  corps  artillery  and  the  60  batteries  of  heavy  field 
artillery. 

Thus,  a  Russian  infantry  division  of  the  fii'st  line,  so  far  as  its 
artillery  fire  was  concerned,  possessed  just  one-half  the  strength  of  a 
German  infantry  division  of  the  first  line.  Furthermore,  there  exists 
a  certain  limit,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  beyond  which  the  numeri- 
cal strength  of  infantry  in  a  division  must  not  be  increased.  Further 
increase  has  almost  no  effect  on  the  fighting  strength  of  the  division. 
In  1914,  12  battalions  would  have  been  considered  such  a  limit.  This 
was  the  number  of  battalions  in  a  German  infantry  division.*^  There- 
fore, we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  the  actual  strength  of  a  Rus- 
sian infantry  division  was  equal  not  to  a  whole  but  only  to  a  half 
"unit  of  fighting  strength,"  as  established  above.  This,  in  its  turn, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  1914  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  estimated  at  114^/2  divisions,  in  point  of  fact  amounted 
only  to  60  units.  This,  too,  also  tallies  exactly  with  an  authoritative 
statement  of  General  Manikovsky  to  the  effect  that  the  War  called 
for  artillery  twice  as  strong  as  what  had  been  scheduled  for  the 
army. 

Of  that  114^2  Russian  infantry  divisions  941^  were  concentrated 
against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  remainder  were  left  in 
the  Caucasus  inasmuch  as  the  participation  of  Turkey  in  the  War 
was  expected,  and  also  for  the  protection  of  other  frontiers.  But  the 
concentration  of  these  941/^  divisions  had  to  be  carried  out  gradu- 
ally. By  the  fifteenth  day  of  mobilization,  concentration  was  com- 
plete in  the  case  of  27 ;  by  the  twenty-third  day  52  had  concen- 
trated; by  the  sixtieth,  90^2 ;  and  by  the  eighty-fifth  day,  941/2  5 
the  equivalent  of  47  fighting  units. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  been  possible  to  deploy  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  forces  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  day  of  mobiliza- 
tion. In  reality  the  concentration  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army 

^  A  division  of  the  line,  according  to  the  latest  terminology. 
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was  completed  somewhat  later  because  the  Hapsburg  Empire  had 
launched  an  attack  on  Siberia.  But  the  delay  was  one  of  only  a  few 
days.  As  to  Germany,  the  bulk  of  her  forces,  as  is  known,  were,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  War,  directed  against  France.  To  meet  Russia 
there  were  left  something  more  than  W  infantry  divisions.'  The 
forces  of  Austria-Hungary  consisted  of  37  V2  infantry  divisions, 
two  Landsturm  divisions  and  thirteen  Landsturm  brigades,  a  total 
of  46  infantry  divisions.* 

The  actual  strength  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  infantry  division 
may  be  considered  to  have  equaled  that  of  a  Russian  infantry  divi- 
sion, that  is,  of  a  half  unit.  The  combined  fighting  strength  of  both 
the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  forces  was :  Germany,  twenty 
infantry  divisions  with  a  unit  strength  of  fifteen;®  and  Austria, 
forty-six  divisions,  with  a  unit  strength  of  twenty-three,  or  thirty- 
eight  units  in  all. 

As  we  compare  these  figures  with  those  immediately  above  them, 
we  see  that  Russia,  doing  her  utmost  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
main  forces  of  Germany  were  directed  against  France,  was  unable  to 
concentrate  forces  equal  to  the  combined  strength  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  course  of  the  second  month.  Yet  that  Russia  was  a 
colossus  that  could  easily  crush  the  enemy  force  facing  her  was  a  be- 
lief that  was  widespread  not  only  in  the  general  public  but  in  gov- 
erning circles  as  well.  That  such  a  belief  had  even  taken  root  in  offi- 

'  According  to  an  official  German  source  these  forces  consisted  of  seven- 
teen infantry  divisions  {Reichsarchiv,  Der  Weltkrieg,  19 IJ/.— 1918  [Berlin, 
1925],  Vol.  II,  annex  I).  To  these,  however,  we  must  add  the  Landwehr 
and  Ersatz  units  remaining  in  the  fortresses  of  Posen,  Thorn,  Kulm,  Grau- 
denz,  Marienburg,  and  Koenigsberg.  The  formation  of  these  units  was  be- 
gun in  the  first  days  of  the  War. 

According  to  General  E.  Buat  (L'armee  allemande  pendant  la  guerre  de 
191 J^— 1018)  (Paris,  1920)  the  forces  sent  by  the  Germans  against  Russia 
amounted  to  26  infantry  divisions.  Inasmuch  as  the  formation  of  some  of 
these  units  was  completed  within  a  month,  t]ie  present  author  estimates  that 
the  total  German  force  on  her  eastern  front  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  War 
amounted  to  at  least  20  divisions. 

8  Reichsarchiv,  Der  Weltkrieg  1914-1918,  II,  336. 

*  Inasmuch  as  among  the  German  infantry  divisions,  operating  against 
Russia  there  were  also  reserve  divisions  and  Landxcehr  brigades,  in  which 
the  artillery  was  somewhat  weaker,  the  actual  strength  of  the  German  forces 
has  been  taken  as  equal  not  to  20  but  to  15  units. 
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cial  circles  in  France  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  following  telegram 
sent  on  September  4,  1914,  by  M.  Izvolsky,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris,  to  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:" 

The  respective  roles  to  be  plaj'ed  by  allied  armies  of  France  and 
Russia  in  the  case  of  Germany,  are  defined  at  tlie  present  moment  as 
follows :  The  French  are  advancing,  tliough  confronted  by  five-sixths  of 
the  German  forces,  while  we  are  held  back  by  one-sixth  of  them.  This, 
of  course,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  must  fight  two  enemies,  one 
of  whom,  Austria,  brought  against  us  all  the  strength  she  had.  The 
complete  rout  of  Austria  here  causes  the  greatest  joy,  but  botli  public 
and  military  circles  are  convinced  that  Russia  is  powerful  enough  to 
master  her  sixth  of  the  German  forces,  irrespective  of  her  operations 
against  Austria.  .  .  .  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  withhold 
that  criticism  and  not  to  warn  you  of  a  possible  misunderstanding,  not 
to  speak  of  a  complete  divergence  of  opinion  between  us  and  tlie 
French,  who  are  convinced  that,  at  the  pi-esent  moment,  France  must, 
almost  alone,  face  the  onslaught  of  the  German  colossus.  .  .  . 

The  very  war  plan  worked  out  in  Russia  was  based  on  an  overesti- 
mate of  her  forces.  Instead  of  concentrating  all  her  efforts  against 
one  of  her  enemies  in  order  to  be  able,  after  the  defeat  of  that  one,  to 
throw  the  full  strength  of  the  army  against  the  other,  Sukhomlinov 
and  his  collaborators  set  themselves  the  task  of  dealing  decisive  blows 
both  against  the  Austro-Hungarians,  concentrating  in  Galicia,  and 
against  the  Germans  in  East  Prussia,  that  is,  to  conduct  operations 
along  two  divergent  lines.  Such  an  overestimate  of  forces  by  the 
General  Staff  naturally  had  the  result  that  the  French  immediately 
began  to  make  demands  which  were  beyond  Russia's  strength.  No 
better  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  telegrams  sent  by  the  Rus- 
sian Military  Attache  in  Paris,  Count  Ignatiev,  during  the  first 
months  of  the  War,  and  the  statements  made  by  the  French  Ambas- 
sador in  Petrograd  on  behalf  of  his  Government. 

On  August  1  (new  style),  that  is,  on  the  day  Germany  declared 
war  on  Russia,  Count  Ignatiev  telegraphed  that  the  French  IMinis- 
ter  of  War  "was  very  seriously  suggesting  that  Russia  invade  Ger- 
many and  advance  on  Berlin  from  the  direction  of  Warsaw."  This 

"  J.  K.  Tsikhovich,  Strategicliesky  Ocherk  Voiny  191^-1918  gg.  (Outline 
of  the  History  of  the  War  of  191^-1918)  (Moscow,  1922),  Part  I,  pp.  62- 
64. 
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suggestion  from  the  French  Government,  when  translated  into  stra- 
tegical language,  meant  just  this:  to  the  two  hnes  of  operations  de- 
cided upon — one  in  the  direction  of  Galicia  and  another  in  the  di- 
rection of  East  Prussia — tliere  was  to  be  added  a  third:  Warsaw- 
Berlin.  Considering  the  respective  strength  of  the  forces  that  would 
meet,  such  a  request  was  equivalent  to  asking  Russia  to  commit  sui- 
cide, in  the  full  sense  of  the  word ;  and  repeated  several  times  by  the 
French  Government  it  was  a  request  that  put  the  Russian  High 
Command  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The  following  evaluation  of 
the  situation  is  made  by  a  French  professor  of  the  Ecole  Superieure 
de  Guerre 

Thus  the  Russian  High  Command,  already  engaged  in  pursuance  of 
its  plan,  in  two  divergent  directions,  commits  itself  to  a  third  in  order 
promptly  to  meet  the  only  half-considered  suggestions  of  its  French 
Ally :  a  chivalrous  gesture,  no  doubt,  but  it  eventually  led  to  a  strategic 
dispersion  of  Russia's  forces,  which  was  fraught  with  danger. 

This  dispersion  of  forces,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resulted  in  the  catas- 
trophe in  East  Prussia,  and  it  affected  the  strategic  results  of  the 
Russian  victory  in  Galicia. 

Advance  in  East  Prussia. 

With  the  strongly  patriotic  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  Russian 
people  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  there  went  enthusiasm  for  her 
Allies,  especially  France,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, took  the  side  of  Russia  without  hesitation.  When,  therefore, 
alarming  news  began  to  come  from  France,  a  general  desire  to  assist 
that  faithful  Ally  in  her  difficult  position  made  itself  immediately 
apparent.  From  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Paleo- 
loguc, it  is  easy  to  see  how  France  insisted  on  being  helped,  and  with 
how  much  sympathy  her  requests  were  being  met.  As  early  as  Au- 
gust 5  (new  stvle),  the  day  after  Germany's  declaration  of  war  on 
France,  the  following  statement  was  made  by  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Emperor  :i2  "The  French  army  will  have  to  face  the  for- 
midable onslaught  of  twenty-five  German  army  corps.  I  therefore 

"  Colonel  Dufour.  La  Guerre  de  lOH-1918  (Paris,  1923),  I.  202. 
12  M.  Paleologuc,  La  Russia  dcs  Tsars  (Paris,  1922),  I,  55. 
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implore  Your  Majesty  to  order  your  troops  to  take  the  offensive  im- 
mediately. If  they  do  not,  there  is  danger  that  tlie  French  army  may 
be  crushed."^^ 

Under  the  date  of  August  21  (new  style)  M.  Paleologue  wrote: 
"On  the  Belgian  front  our  operations  are  taking  a  bad  turn.  I  have 
received  an  order  to  make  representations  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  hasten  the  projected  offensive  of  the  Russian  army  as  much 
as  possible."  The  political  leaders  of  France,  frightened  by  the  vi- 
sion of  approaching  catastrojjhe,  sought  to  bring  strong  pressure 
on  the  Emperor  and  the  Russian  Government.  The  question,  as  they 
saw  it,  was  not  one  of  merely  assisting,  but  of  saving  France.  And 
the  result  was  that  politics  not  only  kept  the  Russian  High  Com- 
mand from  correcting  the  faults  of  its  war  plan,  but  caused  tliose 
faults  to  become  even  more  serious.  Under  the  influence  of  j^olitics 
the  army  was  put  in  motion  and  began  an  offensive  before  it  had 
completed  its  concentration  and  was  ready  to  advance. 

The  Fx'ench  Ambassador  testifies  that  the  Russian  military 
leaders  were  fully  aware  of  the  danger  with  which  such  haste  in  com- 
mencing military  operations  was  fraught.  Under  the  date  of  Au- 
gust 26  (new  style)  M.  Paleologue  writes  that  he  had  a  talk  with 
M.  Sazonov,  the  Russian  ^linister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  reply  to 
Paleologue's  words :  "Think,  how  grave  this  hour  is  for  France," 
the  Russian  Minister  said  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Com- 
mander of  the  northwestern  front  realized  that  the  hasty  offensive  in 
East  Prussia  must  meet  with  inevitable  failure  "since  our  troops 
were  still  too  scattered,  and  their  transportation  would  encounter 
many  obstacles."  "But,"  Sazonov  added,  "we  have  no  right  to  leave 
our  Ally  in  danger,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  attack  at  once,  notwith- 
standing the  indubitable  risk  of  the  operation  as  planned.  The 
Gx-and  Duke  has  just  given  an  order  to  that  effect." 

The  Russian  High  Command  was  at  all  times  under  the  pressure 
of  the  obsession  that  it  was  necessary  to  save  France,  threatened  with 
destruction.  Hastening  the  invasion  of  East  Prussia  bv  the  armies 
of  General  Rennenkampf  and  General  Samsonov,  in  its  orders  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  deemed  it  important  to  say  specificallv  that  such 
action  was  being  taken  to  assist  France. 

The  words  "I  implore"  were  italicized  by  M.  Paleologue. 
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The  first  operations  in  East  Prussia,  which  had  begun  with  Ren- 
nenkampf's  victory  at  Gunibinnen,  ended  with  catastrophe  for  the 
army  of  General  Samsonov,  for  two  army  corps  from  his  center  were 
surrounded  by  the  Germans,  and  with  the  defeat  of  General  llennen- 
kampf  at  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  But,  nevertheless,  France  was  saved. 

General  Dupont,  one  of  those  closest  to  Marshal  Joffre,  writes:" 

Two  army  corps  were  taken  from  the  French  front:  the  Guard  re- 
serve corps,  which  was  a  duplicate  of  the  Guard,  was  taken  from  the 
army  of  von  Buelow,  and  the  Eleventh  Corps  from  the  army  of  von 
Hausen.  A  cavalry  division,  the  Eighth,  went  with  them.  .  .  .  This 
measure  was,  perhaps,  our  salvation.  Conceive  of  the  Guard  reserve 
corps  as  being,  on  September  7,  in  its  place  between  von  Buelow  and 
von  Kluck,  and  the  Eleventh,  together  with  the  Saxon  cavalry  division, 
with  von  Hausen  at  Fere-Champenoise  on  September  9.  What  conse- 
quences that  would  have  had !  Such  a  mistake  made  by  the  Chief  of  the 
German  General  Staff  in  1914  must  have  made  the  other  Moltke,  his 
uncle,  turn  in  his  grave. 

On  the  Russian  front  the  strategic  consequences  of  the  reverses 
suffered  by  Rennenkanipf  and  Samsonov  were  compensated  for  by 
the  rout  of  the  four  Austro-Hungarian  armies  in  Galicia.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  were  taken  on  the  southwestern  front;  the 
whole  of  Galicia  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  while  the  remainder  of 
their  defeated  armies  hastily  retreated  toward  Cracow  and  beyond 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Although  this  victory  was  won  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  defeats  in  East  Prussia,  it  could  not  blot  out 
the  painful  moral  effect  produced  by  those  defeats.  A  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  Russia  to  cope  with  Germany  grew  out  of 
them.  Especially  strong  was  the  impression  in  the  rear  in  view  of 
the  susceptibility  to  pessimism  of  the  elements  in  opposition  to  the 
Government.  M.  Guchkov  in  his  testimony  given  in  1917  before  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment stated  that  as  early  as  August,  1914,  he  "had  reached  the  firm 
belief  that  the  War  was  lost,"  and  that  he  had  been  made  to  feel  so 
by  his  "first  impressions  at  the  front,"  that  is,  by  the  defeat  at  Sol- 
dau  in  which  "one  of  Samsonov's  wings  was  surrendered  ..."  Such 
was  the  effect  upon  some  of  the  most  vigorous  of  statesmen.  What 
must  have  been  the  effect  on  the  general  public! 

"  Dupont,  Le  Haul  Commandement  Allemand  en  1914  (Paris,  1922),  p.  2. 
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The  Autumn  of  191  Jf.. 

The  successful  repulse  of  the  Germans  from  the  Vistula  in  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  filled  the  Russian  army  with  confidence  in  its  strength  to 
deal  with  Germany,  too.  The  bright  hopes  of  the  High  Command 
found  expression  in  the  report  of  October  25,  1914). 

In  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  days  [it  read]  we  have  developed 
our  success  along  the  whole  front — one  of  500  versts — and  we  broke  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy,  who  are  in  full  retreat  everywhere.  .  .  .  The 
victory  we  have  won  enables  our  troops  to  take  up  new  tasks,  and  opens 
a  new  period  in  the  campaign. 

However,  the  ojDeration  in  the  Lodz  region,  in  November,  al- 
though it  ended  successfully,  contained  that  portion  of  bitterness 
which  spoils  much  sweetness.  In  its  course  two  German  army  corps 
were  surrounded  and  got  into  a  position  like  that  of  the  two  corps  of 
Samsonov's  army  in  the  last  days  of  August.  What  the  situation  was 
may  be  found  in  General  von  Ludendorft''s  memoirs,^"  where  he  says : 

From  the  enemy's  wireless  messages  we  learned  in  Posen,  far  from  the 
battle  field,  how  hopefully  the  Russians  regarded  things,  how  they 
planned  the  various  battles,  how  they  already  exulted  in  the  thought  of 
capturing  German  corps.  The}'  were  preparing  trains  for  tlic  transport 
of  the  prisoners.  I  cannot  describe  what  I  then  felt.  What  was  at  stake? 
Not  only  a  victory  for  the  enemy  and  the  capture  of  so  many  brave 
men,  but  nothing  less  than  a  lost  campaign.  After  tliis  defeat,  the  Nintli 
Army  would  have  had  to  be  withdrawn.  What  would  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  things  at  the  end  of  1914>  then? 

The  reason  why  the  Germans  succeeded,  though  with  enormous 
losses,  in  escaping  the  complete  encirclement  with  which  they  had 
been  threatened,  lay  in  the  grave  blunders  made  by  General  Ruzsky, 
commanding  the  northwestern  fronts,  and  his  staff.  But  this  was 
known  neither  to  the  troops,  nor  to  the  public.  Besides,  General 
Ruzsky  was  very  popular  both  among  members  of  the  Duma  and  in 
the  country  at  large.  The  feeling  that  the  Russian  army  was  not 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  Germans  began  to  grow.  German  propa- 
ganda also  contributed,  and  very  cleverly,  in  that  direction.  Exag- 
gerating the  importance  of  their  successes  in  East  Prussia  they 

^°  Ludendorff,  Meine  Kriegserinnerungen  (Berhn,  1919),  pp.  83-8  t. 
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sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  AlHes  in 
Russia's  ami}',  and,  on  the  other,  to  diminish  the  belief  of  the  latter 
in  its  own  strength.  At  the  same  time,  too,  they  were  suppljdng  ele- 
ments hostile  to  the  Government  with  a  new  weapon.  This  coincided 
exactly  with  the  first  signs  of  the  approaching  catastrophe  in  the 
matter  of  supjjlies.  In  this  connection  an  entry  made  by  General 
Kuropatkin  in  his  diary,  under  the  date  of  December  27,  1914,  tells 
much. 

Guchkov  [he  writes]  has  come  back  from  the  front.  He  is  in  a  very 
gloomy  mood.  I  have  seen  him  today.  He  told  me  many  things.  The 
army  has  not  enough  food.  The  men  are  hungry.  Many  have  not  got 
boots.  Their  feet  are  wrapped  vip  in  rags.  Yet  many  cars  carrying 
boots  are  unloaded  at  the  railway  stations  owing  to  congestion.  The 
leaders  are  far  away,  behind  their  telephones.  They  are  not  in  personal 
contact  with  the  troops.  Losses  in  the  infantry,  among  the  officers,  are 
enormous.  There  are  regiments  in  wliich  only  a  few  remain.  Especially 
alarming  is  the  state  of  the  ammunition  supply.  He  read  me  the  order 
of  a  corps  commander  saying  that  only  from  three  to  five  shells  a  gun 
should  be  fired  per  day.  No  assistance  is  given  by  the  artillery  to  our 
infantry,  which  is  subjected  to  showers  of  enemy  shells.  Reinforcements 
are  not  sent  in  time.  One  infantry  brigade  was  without  reinforcements 
for  three  months.  When  fighting  was  going  on  and  the  Germans  were 
being  encircled^*'  reinforcements  numbering  14,000  were  sent  to  the 
right  flank,  but  the  men  were  without  rifles.  This  column  almost  reached 
the  firing  line,  and  gave  great  trouble  to  the  troops.  One  of  the  army 
corps  was  without  reinforcements  for  a  month  and  a  half.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  also 
that  the  colors  in  the  picture  are  too  dark.  The  statement  that  the 
sending  of  reenforcements  without  rifles  pla3'ed  a  decisive  part  in 
the  escape  of  the  Germans  is  an  example.  The  important  fact  is  that 
the  comments  quoted  above  clearly  show  the  feeling  and  attitude  of 
mind  which  were  spread  through  the  country  by  those  who  had 
visited  the  front.  They  become  even  more  characteristic  if  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  were  written  by  one  of  the 
former  ministers  of  war  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  war 
with  Japan,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  man  who  understood  warfare.  Thus, 
in  the  end  of  1914  gloomy  rumors  were  finding  their  way  from  the 

The  end  of  the  operations  in  the  Lodz  region. 
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army  into  the  country,  and  tales  of  disorganization,  together  with 
forecasts  of  an  appi'oaching  catastrophe,  reached  even  places  the 
most  remote. 

The  Campaign  of  191 4-. 

The  operations  in  the  region  of  Lodz  put  an  end  to  the  effort  of 
the  High  Command  to  assist  the  Alhes  in  the  French  theater  by  in- 
vading Germany.  But,  at  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  the  general 
strategic  situation,  the  results  of  the  above-mentioned  operation 
were  very  important ;  to  meet  it,  the  Germans  had  to  transport  seven 
more  infantr}'  divisions  and  a  cavalry  division  to  the  eastern  front. 
This  unquestionably  was  of  great  help  to  the  Allies,  who  were  then 
engaged  in  battles  on  the  Yser  and  at  Ypres. 

Similarly,  at  the  end  of  1914,  Russia's  army  was  guided  by  the 
desire  to  help  its  Allies,  an  aim  that  was  carried  into  action  with  the 
greatest  energy.  With  a  chivalry  characteristic  of  him,  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaevich  solved  the  strategic  tasks  which  fell  to 
the  Russian  front  not  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  national  ex- 
pediency, but  from  the  broader  viewpoints  of  the  Allies  as  a  whole. 
This  self-sacrifice  cost  Russia  dearly.  The  army  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  1,000,000  men,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  these 
losses  were  suffered  by  the  permanent  effectives  made  them  especialW 
heavy.  Moreover,  the  strenuous  tempo  of  military  operations  neces- 
sitated a  heavy  expenditure  of  ammunition,  the  shortage  of  which 
was  already  pointed  out  above. 

As  regards  the  territory  lost  and  occupied  in  the  campaign  of 
1914,  the  picture  was  much  more  favorable  in  the  Russian  theater  of 
war  than  in  the  French.  Although  a  small  part  of  Russian  Poland, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  was  lost,  its  evacuation  had  been 
foreseen  by  campaign  plans,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian 
army  was  occupying  Galicia,  and  in  East  Prussia  it  had  again  ad- 
vanced to  the  line  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  To  sum  up,  the  line  of  the 
Russian  front  was  more  favorable  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1914  because  the  "Polish  salient"  had  become  shorter. 

However,  the  losses  suffered  by  the  army  and  the  disorganization 
in  the  rear  had  its  effect  on  the  feeling  of  the  country.  Owing  to  that, 
every  new  setback  was  deeply  felt,  and  the  general  strategic  result 
of  the  campaign  was  completely  obscured.  Yet  that  result  was  posi- 
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tive  and  it  was  important.  For  success  in  the  War  Germany  counted 
on  a  successive  defeat,  within  a  short  time,  first  of  France  and  then 
of  Russia;  but  she  proved  unable  to  achieve  either.  The  German 
General  Staff  could  no  longer  act  according  to  the  assumptions  on 
which  its  military  thought  had  been  based  for  many  years ;  in  conse- 
quence, the  main  idea  of  its  war  plan  being  no  longer  valid,  it  began 
to  hesitate  as  to  whether  a  decision  should  be  sought  in  the  west  or  in 
the  east.  In  this  lay  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  the  War,  during  which,  instead  of  one  main  German  front 
facing  France,  there  were  two  German  fronts — one  against  France 
and  another  against  Russia;  this  most  important  result,  from  the 
strategical  standpoint,  was  traceable  to  the  above  military  opera- 
tions on  the  Russian  front. 

Unfortunately,  the  Allies  did  not  repay  Russia  in  coin  of  equal 
value.  Her  needs  were  not  taken  into  consideration  as  they  should 
have  been.  The  first  proof  of  this  attitude  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  Allied  fleet  did  not  keep  the  two  powerful  German  warships,  the 
Goehen  and  the  Breslau,  from  entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  This 
had  as  its  direct  result  Turkey's  joining  of  the  Central  Powers  in 
November.  Due  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey  some  of  Rus- 
sia's troops  had  to  be  moved  to  the  Caucasus.  This,  however,  was  of 
small  importance  compared  with  something  else :  Owing  to  the  action 
of  Turkey  access  to  the  Black  Sea  was  closed,  which,  as  pointed  out 
above,  was  equivalent  to  a  blockade ;  and  here  lay  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  Russian  colossus.  The  troubles  suffered  by  Russia  through  the 
blockade  were  especially  great  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign 
of  1915,  inasmuch  as  the  army,  when  making  its  sacrifice  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  had  spent  the  larger  part  of  its  ammunition. 

The  Campaign  of  1915. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1915  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff, 
whose  forces  had  been  increased  by  four  army  corps  in  addition  to 
the  four  army  corps  moved  to  the  eastern  front  before  the  operation 
in  the  region  of  Lodz,  were  planning  to  deal  Russia  a  crushing  blow 
and  put  her  out  of  action  for  good.  The  plan  consisted  in  a  turning 
operation,  projected  on  a  broad  scale,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  pinch 
out  and  cut  off  the  Russian  armies  in  the  center,  those  in  Russian 
Poland  and  w^estern  Galicia.  The  carrying  out  of  that  "pincer"  pro- 
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gram  was  to  begin  with  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  Tenth  Army  in 
East  Prussia,  at  the  ]\Iazurian  Lakes,  and  with  the  decisive  Austro- 
Hungarian  offensive  from  the  Carpatliians  to  the  direction  Leniberg- 
Tarnopol.  Both  of  these  attacks,  launched  against  the  flanks,  were 
preceded  by  an  energetic  onslaught  on  the  Russian  positions  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  in  the  region  traversed  by  the  shortest  roads 
leading  to  Warsaw. 

This  frontal  attack  of  the  Germans  led  to  most  stubborn  fighting, 
which  was  especially  bloody  in  the  region  of  Borzhimov.  However, 
the  German  attack  was  stopped,  and  did  not  keep  the  Russian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief from  starting  offensive  operations  which  had  been 
planned  by  him,  in  his  turn,  the  decisive  offensive  that  was  to  pass 
the  Carpathians  on  the  Gorlitsa-Vyshkov  front  and  invade  the  plain 
of  Hungary,  and  the  subsidiary  offensive  from  Russian  Poland 
toward  East  Prussia,  along  the  Ortelsburg-Soldau  front.  As  a  re- 
sult, heavy  fighting  ensued  both  in  the  Carpathians  and  in  East 
Prussia — the  second  battle  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes  and  that  of  Pras- 
nysh.  The  plans  of  the  Germans  were  completely  upset.  And  this 
Ludendorff  himself  admitted. 

The  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Przemysl,  with  its  garrison  of 
135,000  men,  and  the  brilliant  victory  at  Sarykamysh,  in  the  Cau- 
casus theater,  served  as  a  complete  moral  compensation  to  the  Rus- 
sians for  their  tactical  reverses  in  East  Prussia.  However,  in  tlie 
above  battles  the  last  supplies  of  ammunition  were  exhausted,  and  a 
catastrophe  became  imminent. 

The  fact  that  the  plan  of  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  to  put  the 
Russian  army  out  of  action  with  a  single  stroke  had  failed,  did  not 
cause  the  German  High  Command  to  give  up  the  plan.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  German  General  Headquarters  decided  definitely  to  move 
the  center  of  gravity  of  its  efforts  in  the  summer  of  1915  from  the 
French  theater  to  the  Russian,  and  to  that  end  heavy  forces  were 
transported  to  the  east.  That  the  Germans  were  aware  of  the  ammu- 
nition crisis  which  threatened  Russia  there  can  be  no  slightest  doubt. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  action  undertaken  by  the  Allies  in  the 
initial  period  of  the  campaign  of  1915,  with  a  view  to  assisting  Rus- 
sia, had  had  no  practical  results,  the  Germans  were  inclined  to  think 
that  both  the  French  and  British  Hiffh  Commands  would  be  less  un- 
selfish  than  was  that  of  Russia,  and  that  the  Allies  would  make  no 
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sacrifice  like  that  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  campaign  of  1914;. 
They  beheved  that  the  assistance  of  the  Alhes  would  be  limited  by 
the  formula  "so  far  as  the  circumstances  Avould  permit,"  and  that 
under  such  conditions  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Germans  to  thx-ow 
all  their  forces,  without  running  any  risk,  against  Russia. 

The  following  figures  given  by  General  Buat,  former  Chief  of  the 
French  General  Staff,^^  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  accuse  of  par- 
tiality for  the  Russians,  clearly  show  how  important  was  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  German  forces.  According  to  his  data,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  the  Germans  directed  79  per  cent  of  their  forces 
against  France  and  21  per  cent  against  Russia,  but  in  August, 
1915,  there  remained  onl}^  60  per  cent  of  the  German  infantry  divi- 
sions against  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
while  40  per  cent  were  concentrated  against  Russia.  The  entrance  of 
Italy  into  the  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  gave  some  assistance  to 
the  Russians.  But,  inasmuch  as  Italy's  entrance  had  drawn  only 
Austro-Hungarian  troops  to  the  Italian  front  and  that  Austria- 
Hungary  had  been  prepared  for  it,  that  assistance  proved  of  little 
value. 

Such  was  the  situation — a  situation  so  difficult — that  Russia 
found  hei'self  in  during  the  summer  campaign  of  1915  (May-Octo- 
ber). This  campaign  began  with  the  breaking  of  the  Russian  front 
by  Mackensen  at  Gorlitsa.  The  following  may  testify  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  strength  of  the  respective  artillery  during  that  attack. 
Against  the  front  of  one  of  the  Russian  corps  of  the  Third  Army, 
against  which  the  main  blow  was  directed,  more  than  200  heavy 
guns,  not  counting  the  field  artillery,  were  concentrated  by  the 
enemy.  At  the  time  this  whole  Third  Army,  which  consisted  of  seven 
corps,  and  which  was  holding  a  front  of  about  130  miles,  had  four 
heavy  guns,  two  4.2-inch,  and  two  6-inch  howitzers.  In  addition,  one 
of  the  two  4.2-inch  guns  was  so  worn  that  it  burst  in  the  beginning 
of  the  battle.^' 

Tlie  Germans  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  over- 
whelming superiority  in  artillery.  The  following  is  a  rough  picture 
of  Mackensen's  main  attack.  Creeping  like  some  huge  beast,  the  Ger- 
man army  would  move  its  advanced  units  close  to  the  Russian 

"  Buat,  L'armee  allemande  pendant  la  guerre  de  lOH-1918  (Paris,  1920). 
Dobrorolsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
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trenches,  just  near  enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  its  enemy  and  to 
be  ready  to  occupy  the  trenches  immediately  after  their  evacuation. 
Next,  that  gigantic  beast  would  draw  its  tail,  the  heavy  artillery, 
toward  the  trenches.  That  heavy  artillery  would  take  up  positions  in 
places  which  were  almost  or  entirely  beyond  the  range  of  the  Russian 
field  artillery,  and  the  heavy  guns  would  start  to  shower  their  shells 
on  the  Russian  trenches,  doing  it  methodically,  as  was  characteristic 
of  the  Germans.  That  hammering  would  go  on  until  nothing  of  the 
trenches  remained,  and  their  defenders  would  be  destroyed.  Then 
the  beast  would  cautiously  stretch  out  its  paws,  the  infantry  units, 
which  would  seize  the  demolished  trenches.  In  the  meantime  the  Rus- 
sian artillery  and  the  Russian  rear  would  be  subjected  to  a  fierce 
fire  from  the  German  heavy  guns,  while  the  German  field  artillery 
and  machine  guns  would  protect  the  advancing  infantry  from  Rus- 
sian counter  attacks.  During  those  counter  attacks  the  Russians 
would  suffer  enormous  losses,  since  the  German  infantry,  halting  its 
advance,  would  take  cover  in  the  shell  holes  which  were  everywhere, 
and  open  fire  from  close  range.  Having  gained  full  possession  of  the 
Russian  trenches  the  "beast"  would  draw  up  its  tail  again,  and  its 
heavy  guns  would  start  their  methodical  hammering  of  the  next 
Russian  line  of  defense. 

No  obstacle  kept  the  Germans  from  repeating  the  kind  of  attack 
described  above.  Not  only  was  the  Russian  artillery  far  too  weak  to 
oppose  the  enemy,  but  even  the  artillery  available  had  to  be  silent 
because  there  were  no  shells.  It  must  suffice  to  recall  that  to  the 
shower  of  shells  of  the  German  drum-fire  the  Russians  could  answer 
only  with  five  or  ten  rounds  per  field  gun  a  day.  Under  those  condi- 
tions any  defensive  by  the  Russians,  in  point  of  fact,  became  im- 
practicable, and  the  "Mackensen  steam  roller"  was  able  to  force  its 
way  across  Gahcia  to  Przemysl  whence  it  turned  toward  the  Lublin- 
Kholm  front. 

Simultaneously,  a  decisive  German  offensive  in  East  Prussia  be- 
gan. This  time  the  German  "pincers,"  which  threatened  the  Russian 
armies  in  the  center,  in  the  so-called  "Polish  salient,"  were  actually 
doing  their  work.  There  was  only  one  way  out  of  the  situation,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  if  it  was  to 
be  saved  from  a  debacle  and  continue  the  War  after  it  had  been  sup- 
plied with  munitions.  However,  three  months  elapsed  before  this  de- 
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cision  was  taken  by  General  Headquarters.  It  was  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August  that  the  great  retreat  of  the  armies  of  the  north- 
western front,  conducted  by  General  Alexeev  with  much  skill,  got 
into  motion.  Tlirougli  many  tragic  experiences  had  the  High  Com- 
mand to  live  during  that  retreat:  Two  Russian  fortresses  surren- 
dered (Novogeorgievsk,  Kovno).  Three  fortresses  (Ivangorod, 
Grodno,  Brest-Litovsk)  had  to  be  evacuated.  Panic  was  spreading 
in  the  rear.  Several  times  the  retreating  army  had  narrow  escapes 
from  those  German  pincers  which  came  near  to  closing.  But  finally, 
in  October,  the  army  having  finally  saved  itself  from  encirclement, 
Russia's  forces  took  up  positions  on  a  new  line  running  from  Riga 
through  Dvinsk,  Lake  Naroch,  and,  further  to  the  south,  as  far  as 
Kamenets-Podolsk. 

The  Retreat  of  1915. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  tliat  if  there  is  reason  to  blame  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  that  reason  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  the  decision 
to  withdraw  the  army  into  the  interior  was  taken  too  late.  This 
meant  many  losses  which  could  have  been  avoided ;  and  we  may  easily 
learn  this  if  we  recall  the  figures  of  the  casualties  during  that  period. 
In  the  summer  campaign  of  1915  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
1,410,000,  or  an  average  of  235,000  a  month.  This  is  a  record- 
breaking  figure  for  the  entire  War,  the  average  losses  being  about 
140,000  men  a  month.  The  loss  in  prisoners  during  the  same  cam- 
paign was  976,000,  or  an  average  of  160,000  a  month.  If  we  take 
only  four  months,  Ma3'-August,  the  average  monthly  loss  in  pris- 
oners was  200,000.  The  average  for  the  whole  War  was  62,000." 

To  decide  to  withdraw  the  army  was  for  the  High  Command  very 
difficult,  from  the  standpoint  of  morale.  Every  retreat  tends  to  un- 
dermine the  spirit  of  the  troops.  And  so  much  the  more  was  so  gigan- 
tic a  withdrawal  as  the  evacuation  of  Russian  Poland,  Lithuania, 
White  Russia,  and  a  part  of  Volhynia.  One  has  only  to  read  the 
memoirs  of  those  who  were  closely  associated  with  General  Alexeev, 
on  whom  fell  the  heavy  res])onsibility  of  withdrawing  the  armies  of 
the  northwestern  front,  to  understand  how  difficult  was  this  decision 
to  order  a  general  retreat. 

"  During  the  wliole  of  1915  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  more  than 
2.000.000,  and  in  prisoners  about  1,300,000. 
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General  Borisov,-''  the  closest  confidant  of  General  Alexeev  in 
matters  relating  to  strategy,  says : 

When  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  Polish  salient,  for  the  first  time 
we  had  a  serious  difference  of  opinion.  Pointing  to  the  fate  of  the  Bel- 
gian fortresses  and  being  well  acquainted  with  fortresses  in  general 
...  I  insisted  that  not  only  Ivangorod  and  Warsaw  but  Novogcor- 
gievsk  as  well  should  be  evacuated.  But  Alexeev  said:  "I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  abandoning  a  fortress  for  the  equip- 
ment of  which  so  much  was  done  in  time  of  peace."  The  consequences 
are  known.  Novogeorgievsk  defended  itself  not  a  year,  not  six  months, 
but  just  four  days  after  it  had  been  fired  upon  by  the  Germans  and  ten 
days  after  it  had  been  invested.  It  had  been  invested  on  July  27,  1915, 
and  it  fell  on  August  6,  1915.  This  produced  a  very  strong  impression 
on  Alexeev.  We  were  at  that  time  at  N'^olkovysk.  Alexeev  came  to  my 
room,  threw  a  telegram  on  the  desk,  and  sat  down  with  the  words : 
"Novogeorgievsk  has  surrendered."  For  a  wliile  we  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence,  and  then  I  said :  "This  is  painful  news,  but  it  changes  noth- 
ing in  the  theatre  of  war."  Alexeev  replied:  "It  will  be  vei-y  painful  for 
the  Emperor  and  the  people." 

It  is  impossible  to  disagree  with  General  Borisov  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  retreat  from  the  Polish  salient  in  the  summer  of  1915  was  a 
strategical  necessit}',  the  above  evacuation  followed  as  a  logical  con- 
sequence. There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  thinking 
logically  in  the  capacity  of  an  irresponsible  adviser,  and  taking  the 
final  decision  as  the  responsible  leader.  In  this  connection  the  words 
of  Jomini  that  war  is,  above  all,  "a  frightful  and  impassioned 
drama"  involuntarily  come  to  the  mind. 

We  find  a  more  detailed  description  of  what  General  Alexeev  felt 
in  the  summer  of  1915  in  the  reminiscences  of  General  Palitsin,  who 
was  also  with  Alexeev  at  that  time."'^ 

The  general  situation  [Palitsin  writes,  on  May  26,  1915]""  confronts 
us  with  the  simple  question :  Either  Russia  or  Poland.  And  tlie  interests 
of  the  former  are  represented  by  the  army.  .  .  .  General  Alexeev  is  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  this  question.  It  lies  outside  liis  competency.  It 

V.  Borisov,  General  M.  V.  Alexeev  {General  M.  V.  Alexeev)  in 
Russki  Voenni  Shornih,  No.  2,  pp.  13— 14. 

General  Palitsin  was  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in  1905-1908,  and  was 
on  terms  of  close  friendship  with  General  Alexeev,  his  former  assistant. 

Palitsin  in  Russki  Voenni  Sbornik,  No.  3,  pp.  178,  179. 
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is  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  General  Staff  both  to  answer  it 
and  to  give  an  order.  But  our  minds  too  are  laboring  on  the  solution. 
General  Alexeev  sees  what  we  must  do  to  get  ourselves  out  of  the  posi- 
tion we  are  in.  In  the  evenings,  as  we  walk  in  the  fields,  we  often  broach 
the  subject,  but  soon  we  give  it  up  again.  We  are  afraid,  as  it  were,  of 
our  thoughts,  for  all  the  difficulties  with  which  such  a  solution  is 
fraught  are  clear  to  us.  Free  from  any  responsibility,  I  am  bolder  in  my 
decisions ;  with  me  they  are  of  a  theoretical  nature,  but  I  can  under- 
stand the  torments  and  anxiety  through  which  General  Alexeev  is  living 
every  hour.  .  .  . 

On  June  24?,  1915,  General  Palitsin  again  touches  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  army  into  the  interior.  He 
writes 

He  (General  Alexeev)  knows  it  very  well.  .  .  .  The  question  is  not 
one  of  Warsaw  and  the  Vistula,  not  even  of  Poland,  but  of  the  army. 
The  enemy  knows  that  we  have  neither  cartridges  nor  shells,  and  we 
should  know  that  we  shall  not  get  ammunition  soon ;  therefore,  to  save 
the  army  for  Russia,  we  shall  withdraw  it.  .  .  . 

If  General  Alexeev,  as  Commander  of  the  northwestern  front,  was 
experiencing  such  spiritual  struggles,  how  much  more  difficult  must 
have  been  the  position  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaevich,  the  re- 
sponsible leader.  The  Grand  Duke,  as  well  as  his  staff,  must  have 
been  fully  conscious  of  the  appalling  consequences  which  such  a  re- 
treat would  involve. 

Rumors  of  treason  were  also  spreading  among  the  many  millions 
under  arms.  They  grew  more  and  more  persistent,  and  even  found 
their  way  into  educated  circles.  And  they  gained  strength  because 
the  ammunition  catastrophe  seemed  to  bear  out  the  gloomy  forecasts 
which  had  widely  circulated  in  the  end  of  1914. 

The  Morale  of  the  Army. 
General  Knox,  a  careful  observer  of  the  state  of  the  Russian 
army,  wrote  as  follows  in  August 

The  morale  of  the  army  had  come  through  a  severe  trial,  and  one 
that  would  have  been  fatal  to  most  armies.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
being  struck  by  the  respect  with  which  the  more  intelligent  commanders 

Palitsin  in  Russki  Voenni  Sbornik,  No.  4,  p.  278. 
2*  Knox,  op.  cH.,  I,  319-350. 
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regarded  the  determination  of  the  GeiTnans  and  their  skill  in  manoeuvre 
as  well  as  their  superiority  in  technique.  There  was  a  belief  that  the 
Germans  "could  do  anything."  This  was  natural,  but  unhealthy.  Among 
the  rank  and  file  there  had  been  very  many  desertions  to  the  enemy  as 
well  as  to  the  rear,  and  the  steps  taken  to  capture  the  latter  and  their 
punishment,  when  captured,  were  alike  inadequate. 

.  .  .  The  number  of  men  who  reported  "sick"  was  enormous.  Any 
excuse  was  good  enougli  to  get  away  from  tlie  front.  They  said  there 
was  no  good  in  their  fighting,  as  they  were  always  beaten. 

General  Knox  speaks  also  of  a  letter,  one  of  those  which  in  great 
numbers  were  sent  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  containing  criticisms  of  its  leaders.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  many  of  those  letters  were  dictated  by  patriotic  feeling  and 
that  some  of  them  had  good  reason  to  be  written,  but  the  very  fact 
of  their  being  written  was  evidence  not  only  of  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  leaders  but  also  a  decline  of  discipline. 

Pessimism  at  the  front  was  communicated  to  the  rear  by  those 
thousands  of  cords  which  unite  a  modern  army  of  many  millions  with 
the  people  at  home.  The  letters  to  relatives,  the  complaints  of  the 
wounded,  the  tales  of  indignant  social  workers  were  only,  as  it  were, 
so  many  drops.  But  together  they  became  streams  of  gloom  which 
finally  became  an  ocean  of  general  discontent  and  confusion. 

In  his  interesting  volume,  based  on  his  observations  in  the  French 
theater  of  war,  General  Serrignj^  of  the  French  army,  writes  as 
follows 

The  crisis  of  discontent  always  starts  among  those  who  do  not  fight. 
Marmont  in  his  "Spirit  of  Military  Institutions"  says  that  fliglit  al- 
ways originated  with  the  soldiers  in  the  rear  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  battle  fields  of  the  World  War :  military  clerks  and 
kindred  functionaries  were  usually  the  first  to  abandon  their  posts.  In- 
deed, it  would  have  been  surprising  if  the  opposite  had  occurred,  inas- 
much as  there  were  good  reasons  why  they  usually  lost  spirit  long  be- 
fore their  brothers  of  the  fighting  line.  For  they  lacked  their  experience 
of  war ;  they  were  less  accustomed  to  discipline,  and  less  engulfed  in  the 
struggle. 

The  further  away  the  battle  field,  the  greater  the  proportions  to 
which  the  crisis  of  distrust  can  attain.  A  certain  ojjtical  delusion  mag- 

General  Serrigny,  Reflexions  sur  I'art  de  la  guerre  (Paris,  1921),  pp. 
42-46. 
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nifies  all  events,  successes  as  well  as  reverses.  In  the  rear,  opinion  is 
based  not  on  what  actually  happens,  but  on  the  tales  of  wounded  men 
and  refugees,  who,  under  the  influence  of  their  affected  psychic  condi- 
tion, distort  the  facts.  Exaggeration  becomes  a  rule.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  situation  is  never  so  good  or  so  bad  as  it 
seems,  at  first  glance,  to  those  who  are  in  the  rear. 

I'rom  all  that  has  been  said  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  supreme  com- 
mander's will  to  carry  on  may  be  undermined  long  before  his  troops  lose 
their  spirit.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  many  things  which  occurred 
during  the  World  War,  in  the  case  of  our  Allies  and  of  our  enemies 
also.  .  .  . 

The  further  away  from  the  battle  field  the  more  the  facts  are  altered. 
Bad  news,  as  it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  grows  greater,  and  fear  is 
increased  by  the  very  words  it  uses.  Imagination,  playing  its  usual  role, 
fills  the  mind  with  chimeras.  The  very  fact  that  the  danger  is  far  away 
makes  it  look  even  more  frightful.  Pessimism,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of 
Xenophon,  develops  in  the  most  remote  ranks  of  the  front.  To  sum  up, 
the  crisis  of  distrust  starts  in  the  rear  and,  under  the  modern  scale  of 
war,  at  home  and  in  the  families  of  the  combatants.  .  .  . 

Like  mental  phenomena  developed  in  Russia  during  the  summer 
campaign  of  1915.  To  show  how  depression  grew  deeper  the  further 
the  leaders  of  the  army  were  from  the  firing  line,  we  shall  quote  four 
contemporary  documents.  They  are,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  an  infantry  regiment,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  an  army  corps,  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army, 
and  reports  submitted  by  the  IMinister  of  War,  General  Polivanov, 
at  secret  meetings  of  the  Council  of  INIinisters.  The  letters  were  ad- 
dressed  to  General  Polivanov,  and  he  quotes  them  in  his  memoirs.^" 
Consequently,  as  we  read  these  letters  and.  also  his  reports  made  to 
the  Council,  we  are  in  a  position  to  trace  the  difference  of  spirit 
found  on  the  various  steps  of  the  ladder  of  the  military  hierarchy. 

The  letter  from  General  Rylsky,  Commander  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  in  which  he  describes  the  conduct  of  the  regiment  in  the 
battle  of  June  6-11,  1915,  at  the  village  of  Krupe  where  the  regi- 
ment lost  35  officers  and  about  2,500  men,  ends  with  the  following 
lines : 

The  army,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  expects  something  to  happen  that 
will  turn  the  War  in  our  favor.  One  rumor,  and  a  rumor  most  authentic, 

Polivanov,  op.  cit.,  pp.  185-186. 
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as  it  were,  is  followed  by  another.  According  to  the  latest,  the  Japanese 
army  is  joining  us,  and  tlie  War  will  be  finished  at  a  single  stroke. 
Many  have  already  seen  the  Japanese  in  the  rear.  A  mass  hallucination. 

The  letter  of  General  Rylsky  will  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  troops. 
Faith  in  its  own  strength  was  undermined  but  the  army  still  hoped 
for  final  victory.  The  troops,  as  they  were  falling  back,  shed  torrents 
of  blood,  but  nowhere  did  they  "flee." 

The  Commander  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Corps,  General  Zuev,  wrote 
to  General  Polivanov  of  the  unsatisfactory  reenforcenients  situation, 
of  the  enormous  losses  among  the  officers,  and  of  the  colossal  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy  in  guns. 

The  Germans  plough  up  the  battle  fields  with  a  hail  of  metal  and  level 
our  trenches  and  fortifications,  the  fire  often  burying  the  defenders  of 
the  trenches  in  them.  The  Germans  expend  metal,  we  expend  life.  They 
go  forward  and,  encouraged  by  their  success,  take  risks,  whereas  we 
only  beat  them  off  by  paying  with  heavy  losses  and  our  blood,  and  are 
retreating.  This  has  a  very  unfavorable  influence  on  the  spirit  of  all. 

The  letter  is  far  from  hopeless.  The  situation  is  painted  in  gloomy 
colors,  but  the  hope  to  find  a  way  out  has  not  been  lost.  Such  was  the 
attitude  of  the  front  toward  the  catastrophe  of  1915.  The  impres- 
sions of  the  present  author  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  set  forth 
in  the  two  letters  quoted. 

But  here  is  a  letter  from  the  rear.  It  was  written,  as  said  above,  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  army  and  addressed  to  General  Polivanov. 

Information  is  reaching  us  to  the  effect  that  in  the  villages,  due  to 
the  activities  of  members  of  the  Left,  the  following  advice  is  being  given 
the  recruits  called  out  on  May  15:  "Do  not  fight  and  let  yourself  be 
wounded.  Surrender  and  save  your  lives."  If  there  is  to  be  only  two  or 
three  weeks  training  for  recruits  and  such  advice  is  given  them  we  shall 
not  be  in  a  position  to  do  anything  with  the  troops.  Two  measures  have 
already  been  approved  by  His  Majesty:  families  of  those  who  surrender 
of  their  own  accord  will  not  receive  allowances,  and  such  prisoners  will 
after  the  War  be  sent  to  Siberia  as  settlers.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
if  the  population  could  be  made  to  understand  that  such  measures  will 
infallibly  be  carried  out  and  that  land  owned  by  such  prisoners  will  be 
turned  over  to  poor  peasants  who  had  done  their  duty.  The  considera- 
tion of  material  loss  in  the  shape  of  their  land  will  work  more  strongly 
than  any  other.  As  regards  condemnation  for  voluntary  surrender,  and 
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the  need  of  the  offender's  being  made  to  suffer  for  it,  we  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Duma,  no  authority  being  higher.  Inasmuch  as  the  Grand 
Duke  does  not  wish  to  apply  to  Rodzianko  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government,  he  asked  me  to  request  you  to  use  your  influence  with  the 
members  of  the  Duma  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  decision  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Rodzianko — or  some  leader  of  the  center — may,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  state,  if  only  in  passing,  that  the  soldiers  who  surrender  of 
their  own  accord  must  not  expect  the  same  treatment  from  the  Gov- 
ernment as  those  who  had  done  their  duty  .  .  .  and  that  their  being 
made  to  pay  a  penalty  ...  is  merely  just.  ...  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  this  will  make  the  strongest  impression.  The  Government,  through 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  might  also,  by  making  use  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors,  get  this  knowledge  into  circulation  before  the  calling 
out  of  recruits.  Then,  instead  of  an  element  ready  to  surrender,  men  of 
duty  would  be  coming  to  the  front.  ...  I  wish  to  apologize  for  impor- 
tuning you ;  but,  like  a  drowning  man  catching  at  a  straw,  I  am  taking 
any  measures  that  may  offer  us  a  way  of  salvation  from  such  conditions 
as  now  exist. 

Such  a  letter  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  man  who  had  not 
the  slightest  faith  in  the  troops  under  his  command  and  who  had 
completely  lost  his  head. 

Now  let  us  see  how  all  such  information  worked  and  found  voice  in 
General  Polivanov.  Its  effect  was  to  bring  him  to  a  state  of  out-and- 
out  panic.  It  is  Yakliontov'^  who  tells  the  story,  and  he  quotes  Poli- 
vanov. 

"I  consider  it  my  duty,  as  a  citizen  and  a  member  of  the  Government, 
to  declare  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  that  the  country  is  in  danger." 
With  these  words  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Polivanov,  began  his 
report  on  the  situation  at  the  front,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  on  July  16,  1915.  His  voice  sovmded  somewhat  shriller  than 
usual.  ...  A  long  silence  followed.  It  seemed  insufferable,  endless.  .  .  . 
When  after  a  few  minutes  the  strain  of  nerves  felt  by  everyone  some- 
what weakened,  Goremykin,  the  President  of  the  Council,  asked  General 
Polivanov  to  explain  on  what  it  was  he  based  his  gloomy  conclusions. 
The  Minister  of  War  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  situation  at  the 
front:  Our  retreat  is  becoming  more  and  more  rapid,  taking  in  many 
instances  the  character  of  disorderly  flight."*  At  any  rate  it  is  clear  to 

Yakliontov,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

This  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  (The  Author.) 
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every  man  with  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  military  affairs  that  the 
coming  hours  will  be  decisive  for  the  whole  War.  Taking  advantage  of 
their  overwhelming  superioi-ity  in  guns,  the  Germans  are  forcing  us  to 
retreat  by  artillery  fire.  While  they  are  firing  almost  at  individuals,  our 
batteries  have  to  keep  silent  even  during  serious  engagements.  The 
enemy,  not  having  to  use  their  infantry,  suffer  almost  no  losses,  whereas 
our  men  perish  in  thousands.  Naturally,  our  resistance  daily  grows 
weaker,  while  the  onset  of  the  enemy  is  increasing.  When  our  retreat 
will  come  to  an  end  only  God  knows.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  is  evi- 
dently taking  three  directions,  toward  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  and 
Kiev.  .  .  .  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  and 
with  what  means  we  shall  be  able  to  halt  the  development  of  that  ad- 
vance.'® The  troops  are  exhausted  by  endless  defeats  and  retreats. 
Their  faith  in  eventual  success  and  in  the  leaders  has  been  shaken.  ]\Ien- 
acing  symptoms  of  approaching  demoralization  become  more  conspicu- 
ous. Cases  of  desertion  and  voluntary  surrender  occur  more  frequently. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  expect  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  from 
men  who  are  sent  to  the  trenches  without  weapons  and  with  orders  to 
pick  up  the  rifles  of  their  dead  comrades. 

Equally  gloomy  was  the  picture  drawn  by  General  Polivanov  at 
the  meeting  of  July  30 

There  is  no  ray  of  light  in  the  situation  in  the  theatre  of  war.  The 
retreat  continues.  General  Polivanov  says  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  front  which  would  correspond  even  approxi- 
mately to  reality.  The  whole  army  is  continually  falling  back  and  the 
line  is  changing  almost  from  hour  to  hour.  Demoralization,  surrender 
and  desertion  are  assuming  huge  proportions.  General  Headquarters 
seems  to  be  completely  at  a  loss,  and  its  orders  are  taking  on  a  hysteri- 
cal character.  Lamentations  at  Headquarters  over  wickedness  at  the 
rear  do  not  cease;  on  the  contrary  they  grow  stronger  and  increase  the 
current  that  turns  the  mill  of  revolutionary  agitation. 

Attitude  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  pessimism  of  General  Polivanov  was  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral mood  of  the  Council  of  IMinisters.  They  were  much  distressed  by 
the  decision  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  withdraw  the  army  into 
the  interior,  which  decision  was  strategically  right.  It  was,  as  stated 

This  statement  is  greatly  exaggerated.  (The  Author.) 
Yakhontov,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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above,  the  only  way  to  save  the  army  and  to  maintain  any  possibihty 
of  continuing  the  struggle  in  the  future;  the  only  reproach  which 
can  be  laid  to  General  Headquarters  is  that  the  heroic  decision  was 
taken  too  late,  after  much  blood  had  been  shed  unnecessarily.  This, 
however,  the  Council  of  Ministers  would  not  understand,  being 
solely  impressed  by  the  gravity  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  re- 
treat. One  of  its  effects  was  the  refugee  problem.  And  the  ministers, 
seeing  only  that  masses  of  refugees  were  moving  into  the  interior  to- 
gether with  the  troops,  blamed  General  Headquarters. 

To  give  an  example  we  quote  below  the  resume  of  the  opinions  of 
the  ministers  as  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  July  31,  and  taken 
down  by  Yakhontov 

My  records  contain  only  the  general  content  of  the  speeches  made, 
for  I  made  no  note  of  what  was  said  by  individual  members.  But  General 
Headquarters  has  lost  its  head  entirely.  They  do  not  realize  what  they 
are  doing,  for  what  an  abyss  Russia  is  heading.  For  what  was  done  in 
1812  cannot  be  used  as  a  precedent,  and  the  territory  which  must  be 
evacuated  cannot  be  turned  into  a  desert.  In  our  days  the  conditions, 
the  circumstances,  the  very  scale  of  events  have  nothing  in  common  with 
those  of  former  times.  In  1812  separate  armies  were  manoeuvring,  and 
the  zone  of  their  operations  was  limited  to  comparatively  small  areas. 
Now  there  is  a  continuous  front  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  wliicli 
covers  vast  stretches  of  hundreds  of  versts.  To  lay  waste  a  score  of 
provinces  and  to  drive  their  inhabitants  into  the  interior  is  equivalent 
to  dooming  Russia  to  frightful  calamity.  But  logic  and  the  interests  of 
the  State  are  not  highly  regarded  by  General  Headquarters.  Civilian 
arguments  must  be  wordless  in  the  face  of  "military  necessity,"  no  mat- 
ter what  horrors  are  hidden  beneath  these  words.  At  long  last,  to  the 
debacle  on  Russia's  fighting  line  there  must  be  added  another  debacle  in 
the  interior.  .  .  . 

Now  let  us  quote  the  statement  made  by  Krivoshein,  one  of  the 
most  influential  ministers 

From  all  the  grave  consequences  of  the  War,  this  (the  refugees)  is 
the  most  unexpected,  the  most  threatening  and  the  most  irreparable. 
And  what  is  even  more  awful,  it  has  not  been  caused  either  by  actual 
necessity  or  by  national  impulse,  but  has  been  invented  by  wise  strate- 
gists for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  enemy.  What  a  clever  way  of 

Yakhontov,  op.  cit.,  p.  32.  Ihid.,  p.  37. 
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waging  war.  Curses,  diseases,  grief  and  poverty  are  spreading  all  over 
Russia.  Hungry  and  destitute  people  are  bringing  panic  everywhere, 
and  all  that  remains  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  months  of  the  War  is 
wiped  out.  Refugees  move  in  a  solid  mass,  they  tread  down  the  fields, 
destroy  the  meadows  and  woods.  They  leave  almost  a  desert  behind 
them,  as  if  a  swarm  of  locusts  or  the  hordes  of  Tamerlane  had  swc]it  the 
country.  The  railway  lines  are  congested ;  even  movements  of  military 
trains  and  shipments  of  food  will  soon  become  impossible.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  areas  that  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but 
I  do  know  that  not  only  the  immediate  rear  of  our  army  but  the  remote 
rear  as  well  are  devastated,  ruined,  stripped  of  the  last  stocks  of  sup- 
plies. I  think  that  the  Germans  are  not  displeased  to  see  a  repetition  of 
what  took  place  in  1812.  Even  if  they  do  not  find  certain  supplies  in 
the  occupied  localities,  they  are  not  compelled  to  care  for  the  popula- 
tion of  those  abandoned  regions,  and  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. But  these  details  are  not  in  my  province.  Evidently  they  were 
given  early  consideration  by  General  Headquarters  in  due  time  and 
were  then  deemed  unimportant.  But  it  is  in  my  province  to  declare,  as  a 
member  of  the  Covmcil  of  Ministers,  that  the  great  migration  of 
peoples,  staged  by  General  Headquarters,  will  bring  Russia  to  the 
abyss,  to  revolution  and  to  ruin. 

The  Removal  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  study  of  the  minutes  of  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  is  of  great  interest  not  only  because  it  reveals  the  loss  of 
spirit  and  the  confusion  brought  about  in  the  rear  by  the  retreat  of 
the  army;  such  a  study  also  discloses  a  steadily  growing  animus 
against  General  Headquarters.  It  goes  without  saying  that  many 
mistakes  had  been  made  by  it.  INIany  mistakes  were  also  made  during 
the  retreat  in  1915.  But  the  scale  of  the  events  was  of  such  magni- 
tude that  mistakes  were  quite  natural ;  and  such  ruthless  criticism  by 
the  central  organ  of  the  Government  in  the  full  tide  of  a  most  diffi- 
cult strategic  operation  was  inadmissible.  It  is  strange  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  were  speaking  of  the  "scale  of  events"  and 
yet  they  would  not  realize  that  the  conduct  of  war  under  the  condi- 
tions described  above  called  for  "sacrifices  that  were  commensurate." 

The  statements  of  the  ministers  are  very  significant  from  social 
and  psychological  standpoints.  They  did  not  take  into  account  that 
by  attacking  General  Headquarters  they  were  preparing  the  ground 
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for  the  removal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  possibihty,  how- 
ever, was  realized  by  Goremykin,  and  he  gave  his  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing warning 

I  do  not  object  to  that  decision  [a  decision  was  taken  by  the  Council 
to  request  the  Emperor  to  call  a  meeting  under  his  chairmanship  in 
order  that  they  might  "tell  tlie  Emperor  the  trutli"]  but  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  repeat  to  the  Members  of  the  Council  my  emphatic  advice 
to  be  extremely  careful  in  what  they  are  going  to  say  to  the  Emperor 
about  those  things  and  those  questions  that  relate  to  General  Head- 
quarters and  the  Grand  Duke.  Irritation  against  the  Grand  Duke  at 
Tsarskoe  Selo  has  become  of  a  character  which  threatens  serious  con- 
sequences. I  fear  that  your  representations  may  serve  as  a  pretext  to 
bring  about  grave  complications. 

Although  a  study  of  the  minutes  reveals  that  the  ministers  them- 
selves were  preparing  the  crisis  in  the  case  of  the  High  Command, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  not  realize  what  they  were  doing, 
inasmuch  as  they,  like  all  Russia,  held  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
Nikolaevich  in  great  esteem. 

At  the  meeting  of  August  6  General  Polivanov,  after  he  had 
drawn  a  most  gloomy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  army  made  the 
following  statement:^* 

Appalling  as  is  the  situation  at  the  front,  Russia  is  menaced  by  some- 
thing even  more  ominous.  I  am  going  deliberately  to  disclose  an  official 
secret,  and  to  break  my  promise  to  keep  it  for  the  time  being.  I  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  inform  the  Government  that  this  morning,  when  I  was 
received  in  audience.  His  Majesty  told  me  of  his  decision  to  rejilace  the 
Grand  Duke  and  to  take  personal  command  of  the  army. 

This  communication  of  the  Minister  of  War  [Yakhontov  writes] 
provoked  the  greatest  excitement  among  the  members  of  the  Council. 
All  began  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  and  due  to  this  it  was  impossible 
to  make  out  what  was  said  by  individual  members.  It  could  be  clearly 
seen  what  a  tremendous  impression  the  news  had  produced  on  most  of 
those  present ;  in  the  midst  of  tlie  military  reverses  and  internal  compli- 
cations, this  news  came  as  a  final  and  a  stunning  blow. 

The  exchange  of  opinion  which  followed  showed  how  general  was  the 
feeling  of  confidence  inspired  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

33  Yakhontov,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-26.  ^4  j^-^i^  pp  52-53. 
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The  question  of  the  impending  replacement  of  the  Connnander-in- 
Chief  was  the  subject  of  uneasy  discussion  during  a  number  of  sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  Council  even 
feared  that  a  national  upheaval  might  begin. 

On  August  21  all  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  (Khvostov),  ad- 
dressed a  joint  letter  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  they  asked  him  not 
to  remove  the  Grand  Duke.  The  letter  read,  in  part:  "Your  Maj- 
esty, we  are  again  taking  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  opinion  that, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  for  you  to  make  such  a  decision  (to  remove  the 
Grand  Duke)  will  menace  Russia,  yourself,  and  your  dynasty  with 
grave  consequences." 

Thus  spoke  and  acted  the  same  men  who  only  a  short  time  ago 
literally  vilified  General  Headquarters,  and  subjected  to  their  criti- 
cism not  only  the  carrying  out  of  its  strategic  decision,  but  the  very 
principle  behind  it.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  army  into  the 
interior  was  a  decision  of  principle,  and  it  could  have  been  taken 
only  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Consequently,  the  criticism  of  the 
ministers  was  directed,  in  point  of  fact,  against  him. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  anomaly  to  be  observed  not  only 
on  the  Russian  front  but  on  other  fronts  as  well:  the  further  away 
from  the  firing  line,  the  greater  the  pessimism.  The  general  retreat 
of  the  army  started  a  panic  in  the  rear,  which  included  the  Council 
of  INIinisters.  The  panicky  attitude  of  Genei-al  Polivanov  may  be 
seen  in  this  amazing  fact:  Speaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  on  August  12,  of  his  trip  to  General  Headquarters  to 
hand  the  Grand  Duke  the  letter  in  which  the  Emperor  informed  him 
of  his  removal.  General  Polivanov  said  :^^ 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  was  going  to  General  Headquarters  I 
was  in  a  very  uneasy  frame  of  mind,  inasmuch  as  I  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  my  mission  would  be  successful.  Fortunately,  mv  apprehen- 
sions were  not  justified.  The  Grand  Duke,  as  I  could  see  from  certain 
remarks,  had  been  informed  of  the  coming  change,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  form  it  would  take  and  apparently  he  anticipated  something 
worse.  After  he  had  read  the  letter  he  was  pleased  and  he  received  me  as 
one  bringing  him  a  quite  unusual  favor.  Any  possibility  of  resistance 
or  disobedience  is  out  of  the  question. 


Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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That  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  entertain  any  fears  of  a 
possible  coup  d'etat  everyone  who  at  that  time  was  at  the  front 
knows  very  well  Moreover,  the  chivalry  and  loyalty  of  the  Grand 
Duke  were  such  that  fears  of  that  kind  were  little  likely  to  arise.  Yet 
from  the  words  of  General  Polivanov  it  is  clear  that  he  feared  that 
the  Grand  Duke  might  disobey  the  order  of  the  Emperor.  Such  a 
fear  could  originate  only  in  a  jjanicky  imagination. 

We  come  now  to  the  effect  of  the  retreat  on  the  public.  As  a  guide 
to  public  ojiinion,  a  certain  document  found  in  the  personal  archives 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II,  is  of  great  value.  It  is  a  report  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  by  the  members  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Commis- 
sion of  the  Duma  in  August,  1915.^"  It  reflects  the  feelings  of  the 
leading  circles  of  the  public  at  the  precise  time  when  the  removal  of 
the  Grand  Duke  was  about  to  take  place.  From  this  report  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  such  circles  reacted  to  the  retreat  of  the  army  into  the  in- 
terior with  more  composure  than  did  the  Government.  A  stronger 
impression  was  made  on  them  by  the  causes  of  the  retreat,  than  by 
the  fact  itself.  Among  those  causes  the  crisis  in  ammunition  supplies 
was  considered  paramount.  The  main  features  of  the  report,  there- 
fore, running  through  it  like  a  crimson  thread,  are  blame  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  tendency  to  take  control  over  the  work  in  the  rear 
into  their  own  hands.  The  latter  thought,  though  not  expressed  in 
so  many  words,  forms  the  Leitmotiv  of  the  report.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  report  was  submitted  at  the  time  when  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  industry,  advocated  by  the  public,  had  just  begun. 

Unquestionably,  the  removal  of  the  Grand  Duke  may  also  be  ex- 
plained by  the  influences  exercised  on  the  Emperor  by  his  immediate 
entourage.  That  this  is  a  fact  the  letters  of  the  Empress  Alexandra 
Feodorovna  leave  no  doubt.  However,  the  present  author  maintains 
that,  due  to  the  revolutionary  frame  of  mind  of  the  public,  the  role 
played  by  personal  influences  in  that  removal  has  been  exaggerated. 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  the  above  question  the  Emperor  acted 
rather  under  the  influence  of  general  causes  than  of  his  personal 
motives,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
words  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  explained  his  assumption  of  the 
supreme  command  by  his  wish  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 

Monarhhya  Pered  Krusheniem,  191^-1917  (The  Monarchy  before  Its 
Fall,  1914-1917)  (Moscow,  1927),  pp.  270-275. 
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army  at  a  moment  when  the  country  was  threatened  with  catas- 
trophe. 

The  Emperor  at  the  Head  of  the  Troops. 

The  removal  of  the  Grand  Duke  took  place  on  August  23.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  assumed  by  the  Emperor,  and  General 
Alexeev  became  his  Chief  of  Staff.  In  point  of  fact  General  Alexeev 
was  now  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  was  understood  by  tlie  whole 
army,  and  it  was  thanks  to  this  fact  that  the  public,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, reconciled  itself  to  the  change  in  high  command,  the  more  so 
since  the  nearest  assistants  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  General  Head- 
quarters were  very  unpopular. 

What  was  the  impression  produced  in  the  army  by  the  change? 

The  change,  important  in  itself  [General  Denikin  writes], did  not 
make  a  great  impression.  Our  generals  and  officers  were  fully  aware 
that  the  part  which  the  Emperor  would  take  in  commanding  the  army 
would  be  only  nominal ;  therefore,  they  were  more  interested  in  the 
question,  who  would  be  the  Chief  of  Staff?  The  fact  that  General 
Alexeev  was  appointed  was  reassuring.  As  regards  the  soldiers  they 
were  not  much  concerned  with  the  technique  of  army  administration ; 
even  previously  they  had  looked  upon  the  Emperor  as  the  supreme 
leader  of  the  army ;  and  there  was  only  one  circumstance  which  trou- 
bled them :  long  ago  the  conviction  had  taken  root  in  the  people  that  the 
Emperor  was  imlucky. 

In  those  lines,  written  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
White  movement,  there  is  disclosed  the  same  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  which  was  subsequently  responsible  for  his 
final  failure.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  change  in  the  High 
Command  everything  remained  externally  quiet.  But  this  took  noth- 
ing from  the  profound  regret  which  the  removal  of  the  Grand  Duke 
had  caused,  and  above  all  among  the  mass  of  the  common  soldiers. 
In  their  minds,  too,  the  Grand  Duke  represented  the  noble  champion 
of  truth  and  the  ruthless  enemy  of  falsehood — one  who  was  severe 
and  just  to  all. 

"Three  or  four  months  of  war,"  a  Bolshevist  author  writes,^® 
Denikin,  op.  cit.,  I,  34. 

M.  Lemke,        Dnei  v  Tsarslcoi  Stavke  (Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Days 
in  the  Imperial  Headquarters)  (Petrograd,  1920),  p.  82. 
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"and  Nicholas  Nikolaevich  had  become  a  popular  figure.  Men  in  the 
army  never  failed  to  speak  of  him  with  admiration,  and  they  even 
spoke  of  him  with  awe." 

Nicholai  Nikolaevich  [writes  General  Knox]^®  was,  before  every- 
thing, a  patriot  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Though  destined  by  birth 
to  great  wealth  and  high  position,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  scientific 
study  of  his  chosen  profession  of  arms.  His  active  career  showed  that 
he  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  real  leader  of  men.  Of  commanding  stat- 
ure and  extraordinarily  handsome,  he  was  gifted  with  boundless  en- 
ergy, a  strong  will  and  a  power  of  rapid  decision.  Every  form  of  in- 
trigue was  absolutely  foreign  to  his  nature.  .  .  .  He  possessed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  trust.  His  sense  of 
justice  made  him  trust  general  and  soldier  exactly  alike,  and  many 
stories  of  his  doings  told  by  the  peasant  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army 
showed  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  legendary  champion  of  Holy 
Russia  in  the  struggle  against  Germanism  and  court  corruption.  They 
felt  that,  though  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  very  exacting  in  his 
demands  on  their  strength,  he  would  ask  from  the  private  soldier  no 
greater  effort  than  he  did  from  his  general  and  imposed  upon  himself. 

The  popularity  of  Alexeev  was  of  another  kind.  In  the  army  it 
was  largely  limited  to  the  officers'  corps.  The  personnel  of  the  High 
Command  saw  in  him  the  most  competent  of  all  Russia's  generals. 
Officers  of  lower  rank  saw  in  him  their  equal  who  had  won  his  way  to 
the  highest  positions  solely  by  his  own  merits.  The  soldiers  knew  him 
little ;  he  did  not  possess  those  external  features  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  little  educated,  a  hero  should  have.  The  same  was  true  in  the  case 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  All  educated  men  knew  Alexeev,  respected 
him,  and  trusted  him ;  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  know  him  at 
all.  For  that  reason  both  the  army  and  the  public  were  of  the  opin- 
ion, as  may  be  seen  from  many  memoirs,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Grand  Duke  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  ap})ointment  of 
General  Alexeev  as  his  Chief  of  Staff  would  have  been  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

By  removing  the  Grand  Duke  the  Emperor  was  depriving  himself 
of  the  influence  of  an  extremely  important  moral  value.  He  thought 
that  for  the  moral  value  which  had  been  evolved  by  the  Grand 
Duke's  popularity  a  substitute  could  be  offered  in  the  shape  of  the 

Eiiri/clapi'dia  Britaiinica,  13th  ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  1071. 
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monarchical  tradition.  The  fault  of  such  a  point  of  view  lay  in  its 
disregard  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  all  the  factors  that  could  help  to 
bring  the  War  to  a  victorious  end,  and  in  its  substitution  of  one  for 
another.  It  is  obvious  that  here  again  we  have  an  expression  of  that 
primitive  attitude  toward  the  complex  questions  of  modern  life 
which  had  been  displayed  in  other  fields. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Army. 

After  the  High  Command  had  halted  the  retreat,  the  troops  had 
taken  up  new  lines  of  defense,  and  General  Alexeev  was  quietl}'^  get- 
ting everything  in  order,  the  spirit  of  the  army  began  to  improve. 
The  capacity  of  the  Russian  soldier  for  rapid  recovery  after  grave 
defeat  had  been  noticed  by  the  Germans,  and  they  made  a  point  of  it 
in  their  characterizations  of  the  Russian  army.  As  far  back  as  1913 
the  Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff  wrote  as  follows :  "To  outside 
impressions  the  Russians  are  comparatively  little  susceptible.  Even 
after  reverses  the  troops  recover  quickly,  and  are  again  capable  of  a 
stubborn  defense."*"  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  opinion  of  the 
Russian  soldier,  expressed  before  the  War  by  careful  observers,  with 
a  note  which  General  Knox,  wlio  had  also  observed  the  Russian  armv 
closely,  made  in  October,  1915.  "The  Russian  soldier,"  he  says, 
"when  seen  after  a  prolonged  strain,  often  looked  poor  stuff,  but  he 
had  an  extraordinary  power  of  rapid  recuperation."*^ 

To  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  spirit  of  soldiers  in  the  mass, 
especially  Russian  soldiers,  is  a  difficult  thing.  Almost  the  only 
genuine  evidence  would  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  military  cen- 
sors on  the  letters  sent  by  private  soldiers.  Unfortunately,  the  pres- 
ent author  is  not  in  a  position  to  examine  whatever  is  left  of  this 
vast  material.  They  might  enable  one  to  form  some  general  idea  of 
the  changes  of  feeling  experienced  by  the  army.  But  certain  inter- 
esting indications  may  be  found  in  the  following  lines  written  by 
General  Knox."*" 

During  a  visit  to  the  northern  front  in  Febrnary,  1916,  I  was  struck 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  officers  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  the  rank  and 

Kuhl,  von,  Der  detitsche  Generalstah,  und  Durchfiihrung  des  JVelt- 
hrieges  (Berlin,  1920),  p.  G8. 

"  Knox,  op.  cit.,  p.  350.  *-  Ibid.,  p.  389. 
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file.  The  censors  in  the  Twelfth  Army  (on  the  extreme  right)  read  all 
letters  and  classified  them  according  to  their  general  spirit,  as  (a) 
"Good,"  (b)  "Discontented  or  depressed,"  (c)  "Complaining  of  offi- 
cers," (d)  "Complaining  of  food,"  etc.  In  all  units,  80  per  cent  of  the 
letters  were  said  to  show  a  good  spirit,  and  in  some  units  100  per  cent. 

The  above  is  amply  confirmed  from  another  source.  In  the  volume 
by  M.  Lemke  mention  is  made  of  a  report  of  the  military  censor  at 
Headquarters  on  the  western  front,  dated  February,  1916.  Ac- 
cording to  it  the  letters  mailed  were  classified  as  follows:*^  2.15  per 
cent  "Depressed,"  30.25  per  cent  "Good,"  67.60  per  cent  "Express- 
ing faith  in  the  final  success." 

The  interest  of  such  data  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  relate 
to  two  fronts  which  had  been  through  the  longest  retreat  in  the  sum- 
mer campaign  of  1915. 

The  last  months  of  1915  were  marked  by  comparative  quiet  on 
the  Russian  front.  Certain  local  operations  took  place,  but  they  were 
insignificant,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
army  had  a  moral  rest,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1916  its  spirit  had 
improved.  That  spirit  was  no  longer  characterized  by  the  enthusi- 
asm shown  in  the  beginning  of  the  War ;  it  was  based  on  sober  confi- 
dence. This  was  the  result  of  the  enormous  work  of  organization 
performed  by  General  Alexeev  with  a  view  to  restoring  Russia's 
armed  forces  after  the  catastrophe  in  the  summer  of  1915. 

However,  two  alarming  symptoms  might  have  been  observed:  (1) 
General  discontent  with  the  "rear,"  a  word  which  meant,  above  all, 
the  activities  of  the  Government.  Under  the  influence  of  that  dis- 
content extremely  favorable  ground  was  being  jjrepared  for  rvnnors 
about  inefficiency,  abuses,  and  even  high  treason  in  the  highest 
places.  Criticism  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Briefly,  although 
the  army  had  recuperated  morally,  in  a  military  sense,  it  presented, 
from  the  political  standpoint,  a  weakening  body,  and  one  very  sus- 
ceptible to  any  infection.  More  and  more  it  was  turning  into  a 
sounding  board  in  which  every  revolutionary  change  of  feeling  at 
the  rear  found  a  rapid  and  reiterated  response.  (2)  A  loss  of  faith 
in  tlie  Allies,  and  it  became  apparent  by  the  end  of  1915.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  the  action  of  the  Russian  army  in  1914,  full  of  self- 
sacrifice,  forced  the  Germans  in  1915  to  shift  the  center  of  their 

*^  Lemke,  op.  cif.,  p.  545. 
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operations  to  the  Russian  front.  But  the  Alhes  were  unable  to  keep 
the  Germans  from  doubling  their  forces  against  Russia  and  coming 
down  upon  her  at  a  most  critical  juncture.  The  result  was  that  the 
former  readiness  of  the  army  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  Allies  gave 
way  to  a  bitter  feeling  of  disillusionment. 

We  shall  again  let  General  Knox  bear  testimony.  Under  the  date 
of  October  7,  1915,  he  set  down  the  following  talk  which  he  had  with 
General  Lebedev,  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  front:** 

The  conversation  turned  to  a  discussion  of  the  share  of  the  common 
burden  borne  by  each  of  the  Allies,  and  little  Lebedev,  who  is  a  most 
ardent  patriot,  let  himself  go.  He  said  that  history  would  despise  Eng- 
land and  France  for  having  "sat  still  like  rabbits"  month  after  month 
in  the  western  theatre,  leaving  the  whole  burden  of  the  War  to  be  borne 
by  Russia.  Of  course  I  disputed  this,  and  pointed  out  that  Russia  would 
have  been  forced  to  conclude  peace  by  the  spring  of  1915  if  it  had  not 
been  for  England,  for  Arkhangel  and  even  Vladivostok  would  have  been 
blockaded.  I  reminded  him  that,  though  we  had  only  a  very  small  army 
before  the  War,  we  now  had  nearly  as  many  bayonets  in  the  firing  line 
as  Russia,  who  had  a  population  of  180,000,000  to  our  45,000,000.  As 
regards  France,  I  repeated  Declasse's  remark  that  if  Russia  were  to 
make  an  effort  equivalent  to  that  of  France,  she  would  have  to  mobilize 
17,000,000  men. 

Lebedev  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  comparisons  between 
what  the  various  armies  had  actually  done,  but  he  complained  that 
England  did  not  realize  that  the  present  war  was  one  for  her  very 
existence.  No  doubt  England  was  doing  a  good  deal,  but  she  was  not 
doing  all  that  she  could.  Russia  was.  She  grudged  nothing.  Nothing 
could  be  of  greater  value  to  her  than  the  lives  of  her  sons,  and  those  she 
was  squandering  freely.  England  gave  money  freely  but  grudged  men. 
The  number  of  men  that  Russia  would  willingly  offer  was  only  limited 
by  her  power  of  arming  and  equipping  them,  and  that,  as  I  knew,  was 
restricted.  England  was  waging  the  war  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  war, 
but  it  was  not.  Of  all  the  Allies  it  would  be  easiest  for  Russia  to  make  a 
separate  peace.  She  might  lose  Poland,  but  Poland  was  nothing  to  her. 
She  might  have  to  pay  an  indemnity,  but  in  twenty  years  she  would  be 
strong  again.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Germany  were  allowed  by  England 
to  win,  she  would  in  twenty  years  have  a  fleet  three  times  as  strong  as 
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England's.  He  repeated:  "We  are  playing  the  game.  We  are  giving 
everything.  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  for  us  to  look  on  those  long  columns 
of  fugitives  fl3'ing  before  the  German  advance?  We  know  that  all  the 
children  crowded  on  those  carts  will  die  before  the  winter  is  out."  What 
could  I  say  to  all  of  this — I  who  knew  that  much  of  what  he  said  was 
only  the  truth.''  I  said  what  I  could.  I  only  hope  that  I  talked  no  more 
foolishly  than  some  of  our  statesmen,  for  I  had  a  more  critical  audi- 
ence ! 

In  the  army  and  in  the  mass  of  the  people  the  idea  was  taking  root 
that  the  War  had  been  forced  on  Russia  by  the  Allies,  who  wanted  to 
weaken  Germany  by  using  Russia.  Beginning  with  the  winter  of 
1915-1916  the  present  author  often  heard  the  following  phrase  used 
by  the  soldiers :  "England  and  France  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
carry  on  the  War  until  the  Russian  soldier  has  shed  his  last  drop  of 
blood."  The  idea  that  Russia  had  been  lured  into  the  War  against 
the  interests  of  her  people  was  readily  given  credence  by  the  back- 
ward masses  which  had  completely  lost  confidence  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  when  the  campaign  of  1916  began,  Russia  was 
again  asked  by  the  Allies  to  give  them  assistance.  In  response  to 
that  request  offensive  operations  on  the  noi'thern  and  western 
fronts  were  started  earlier  than  was  intended.  Disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  season  barred  the  possibility  of  conducting  any  real  offen- 
sive, the  High  Command  none  the  less  decided  to  carry  out  such  a 
movement,  with  the  idea  of  drawing  ol¥  German  forces  engaged  in 
the  French  theater.  On  March  15,  attacks  w^ere  launched  in  the  re- 
gion of  Lake  Naroch,  and  on  March  21,  on  the  northern  front  in 
the  region  of  Jakobstadt  and  Dvinsk.  The  enemy  front  was  not 
broken.  The  capture  of  some  3,000  prisoners  and  a  loss  by  the  enemy 
of  two  or  three  miles,  in  certain  places,  were  results  which  of  course 
could  not  justify  the  enormous  losses  which  Russia  suffered.  On 
March  30  an  order  was  given  to  discontinue  the  operations.  Never- 
theless they  had  helped  the  French,  for  no  German  attacks  on  Ver- 
dun were  made  from  March  22  to  INIarch  30.  As  to  the  morale  of  the 
Russian  High  Command,  the  unsuccessful  offensive  could  not  but 
produce  its  effect  on  it. 

That  effect  could  clearly  be  seen  at  a  conference  held  at  General 
Headquarters  on  April  14.  A  careful  study  of  the  minutes  of  that 
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conference  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Commander  on  the  northern 
front,  General  Kuropatkin,  and  the  Conmiander  on  the  western 
front,  General  Evert,  had  "lost  heart" ;  they  no  longer  believed  in 
success,  though  they  would  not  say  so  outright.  Only  General  Bru- 
silov,  commanding  the  southwestern  front,  looked  forward  to  the 
general  offensive,  planned  for  May,  with  hope.  However,  General 
Alexeev  insisted  that  the  main  attack  should  be  launclied  from  the 
western  front.  The  time  for  its  commencement  was  postponed.  And 
tlie  depressed  spirit  of  General  Evert  was  responsible  for  tliat  post- 
ponement.*^ 

The  Campaign  of  1916. 

In  the  meantime  a  catastrophe  occurred  in  the  Italian  theater  of 
war.  Russia  was  again  asked  to  give  immediate  help.  To  comply  with 
that  request,  the  plan  of  a  general  offensive,  worked  out  by  General 
Alexeev  for  the  campaign  of  1916,  was  changed.  Unquestionabh', 
that  change  of  plan  must  affect  the  whole  course  of  the  War  in 
Galicia  and  prevent  General  Alexeev  from  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  tactical  results  achieved. 

On  ]May  22,  1916,  four  Russian  armies  of  the  southwestern  front 
began  their  attacks,  which  developed  into  a  four  montlis'  struggle  in 
Galicia.  Its  tactical  results  were  immense.  The  Russians  took  416,- 
924  prisoners,  of  whom  8,924  were  officers  and  408,000  men.  They 
captured  581  guns,  1,795  machine  guns,  and  448  bomb-throwers 
and  mine-throwers.  A  territory  of  25,000  square  kilometers  was  oc- 
cupied. Such  results  were  obtained  in  no  offensive  operation  of  Rus- 
sia's Allies  in  1915,  1916,  or  1917.  As  regards  the  strategic  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  situation  of  the  Allies,  they  were 
most  important.  (1)  The  Italian  army  was  saved,  inasmuch  as  the 
Austro-Hungarians  were  forced  to  discontinue  their  offensive  in 
Italy  and  to  transport  about  fifteen  divisions  to  the  Russian  front. 
(2)  The  situation  of  the  French  army  was  given  great  relief,  for 
the  Germans  were  forced  to  move  eighteen  divisions  from  the  French 
theater  to  the  Russian,  and  besides  to  transport  to  that  front  four 
divisions  formed  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  (3)  The  pressure  on 
the  Allies  on  the  Salonika  front  was  also  considerably  relieved  since 

*^  Klembovsky,  Strategicheskii  Ocherk  Voiny  1914—1915  Goda  {Strategi- 
cal Outline  of  the  War  of  191J^-1915)  (Moscow,  1920),  Part  V,  p.  29. 
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three  and  a  half  German  divisions  and  the  two  best  Turkish  divi- 
sions were  moved  from  that  front,  and  sent  against  Russia.  (4)  An- 
other decisive  defeat  of  Austria-Hungary  forced  Germany  to  lend 
stronger  and  more  permanent  support  to  her  Ally,  now  nearing  final 
collapse.  (5)  It  caused  Rumania  to  enter  the  War  on  the  side  of  the 
AlHes. 

However,  all  the  strategic  advantages  enumerated  above  fell  to 
the  Allies  and  not  to  Russia.  Even  the  entry  of  Rumania  into  the 
War  was  less  advantageous  to  Russia  than  her  neutrality,  for  due  to 
that  entry,  Russia  had  to  cede  to  Rumania  a  certain  part  of  her 
tonnage  which  already  had  been  limited  in  the  extreme. 

The  successes  gained  on  the  southwestern  front  had  an  excellent 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  troojjs.  On  the  contrary,  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  to  break  through  the  German  positions  on  the  western  and 
northern  fronts  produced  an  unfavorable  impression.  On  the  western 
front  in  the  middle  of  June  an  attack  was  launched  in  the  direction 
of  Baranovichy,  the  decision  to  attack  having  been  taken  by  General 
Evert  after  long  hesitation.  The  attack  was  repeated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  after  some  changes  in  the  grouping  of  troops  had  been 
made.  In  each  of  these  offensives  the  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery 
was  far  from  what  it  should  have  been,  to  measure  u^)  to  modern  re- 
quirements. Having  suffered  enormous  losses,  the  troops  gained  lit- 
tle ground,  and  their  attacks  had  to  be  halted.  Nevertheless,  the  of- 
fensive, although  conducted  under  most  unfavorable  conditions,  put 
the  Germans  in  a  very  difficult  position.  That  this  was  ahuost  critical 
is  admitted  by  Ludendorff  himself. 

Criticism  of  the  High  Command. 

The  unsuccessful  attempts  to  break  through  the  German  lines  on 
the  northern  and  western  fronts  made  a  stronger  impression  on  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Russia  than  the  victories  in  Galicia  and  in  the  Cau- 
casus (at  Erzerum).  Due  to  the  growing  pessimism,  all  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Russian  High  Command  were  exaggerated.  But  at  the 
same  time  an  important  fact  was  left  out  of  consideration  alto- 
gether :  the  attacks  of  the  Allies  were  bringing  no  better  results  than 
the  Russian  attacks  against  the  Germans  although  the  generals  of 
the  Allied  Armies  had  at  their  disposal  technical  means  beyond  even 
the  dreams  of  Russia's  generals. 
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The  excessive  criticisms  directed  against  the  Russian  High  Com- 
mand were  fully  reflected  in  a  memorandum  drafted  by  llodzianko 
in  the  end  of  1916. Many  statements  in  that  memorandum  are  un- 
just and  untrue;  yet,  as  evidence  of  the  feelings  which  prevailed  in 
the  public  and  which,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  it 
is  of  great  historical  interest.  Those  feelings  may  be  characterized  as 
a  complete  loss  of  faith  in  final  success  and  of  confidence  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  High  Command.  Here  are  the  conclusions  readied  by 
Rodzianko : 

The  Russian  High  Command  either  does  not  work  out  plans  of 
operations,  or,  if  it  has  such  plans,  it  does  not  carry  tliem  out  (see  the 
Kovel  operations).  The  High  Command  does  not  know  how  to  organize, 
or  it  is  unable  to  organize  large  operations  on  a  new  front,  partly  be- 
cause it  lacks  adequate  information,  partly  because  the  military  au- 
thorities are  utterly  incompetent  from  the  economic  standpoint  (see 
the  operations  in  Rumania).  The  High  Command  has  not  woi-ked  out 
uniform  methods  of  defense  and  attack,  nor  does  it  know  how  to  pre- 
pare an  offensive.  There  is  no  system  in  the  making  of  appointments  or 
changes  in  the  command;  and  appointments  to  higher  posts  are  often 
dependent  on  mere  chance;  therefore,  those  posts  are  entrusted  to  per- 
sons unfitted  to  occupy  them.  The  High  Command  disregards  losses  in 
men,  and  it  does  not  take  enough  care  of  the  soldiers. 

Those  are  the  fundamental  reasons  that  halted  the  further  advance 
of  General  Brusilov,  and  caused  our  defeat  in  Rumania.  .  .  .  We  nuist 
sweep  away  those  reasons  for  failure,  for  the  army  realizes  fully  that  if 
they  are  not  eliminated  we  shall  never  win  a  victory,  no  matter  wliat 
our  sacrifices  may  be.  This  conviction  had  taken  root,  not  only  among 
our  officers,  but  among  the  rank  and  file  as  well ;  and  that  should  al- 
ways be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  question  of  continuing  the 
War  comes  up.  The  army  no  longer  believes  in  its  leaders,  the  army 
does  not  consider  its  leaders  to  be  capable  of  giving  correct  and  expedi- 
ent orders.  The  army  is  in  such  condition  that  every  evil  rumor  and 
slander  is  repeated  and  accepted  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  utter  in- 
capacity of  our  commanders  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  confront 
them  and  to  lead  the  troops  to  victory.  As  a  result,  apathy,  absence  of 
initiative  and  paralysis  of  bravery  and  gallantry  are  seizing  upon  the 
army.  If  measures  are  not  taken  immediately,  first,  to  improve  the  com- 

*®  This  memorandum  is  the  report  submitted  to  General  Headquarters,  of 
wliich  Rodzianko  speaks  in  liis  reminiscences.  The  memorandum  was  never 
published.  One  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Hoover  War  Library. 
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mand,  to  adopt  some  definite  plan,  to  change  the  attitude  of  the  com- 
manders toward  the  soldiers,  and,  next,  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the  troops 
by  meting  out  retribution  to  those  who,  through  incompetent  leader- 
ship, destroy  the  fruits  of  glorious  exploits — the  time  to  do  it  may  be 
lost.  Should  the  present  situation  not  be  changed  before  spring,  when 
everybody  expects  either  our  or  a  German  offensive  to  take  place,  no 
success  in  the  summer  of  1917  any  more  than  in  the  summer  of  1916 
need  be  hoped  for. 

As  one  reads  these  lines  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  that  thev 
were  written  after  the  greatest  of  victories,  one  which  had  not  been 
equaled  in  three  years  by  Russia's  Allies.  Yet  that  memorandum  was 
written  by  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  Russian  patriots.  Such,  too,  was 
the  view  of  things  that  was  held  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
educated  element  throughout  the  army  and  the  general  public. 

What  was  taking  place  in  the  backward  masses  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  people.''  The  army  and  the  country  were  both  strongly  impressed 
by  the  losses  suffered  in  1916,  for  they  amounted  to  2,060,000  killed 
and  wounded  and  344,000  prisoners.*'  This  impression  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  belief  that  these  losses  were  not  necessary.  This  belief, 
in  its  turn,  arose  from  the  complete  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  Allies. 

The  conviction  that  sacrifices  are  necessary  is  one  of  the  basic  con- 
ditions that  increase  the  capacity  of  the  masses  to  make  them.  This 
is  a  social  and  psychological  law,  common  to  all  nations.  In  this  con- 
nection let  us  quote  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  French  military 
writer.  General  Serrigny,  on  the  strength  of  his  observations  of  what 
had  been  taking  place  in  France 

If  you  explain  to  the  people  that  the  interests  of  national  defense 
make  it  necessary  to  use  the  whole  merchant  fleet  for  the  transportation 
of  the  American  army,  and  that,  therefore,  rations  must  be  cut  down  to 
a  minimum,  the  people  will  understand  and  will  look  upon  such  measure 
as  fully  justified.  But  if  you  give  a  drastic  order  to  tighten  belts,  the 
country  will  revolt.  During  three  years  Germany  showed  remarkable 
firmness  in  enduring  privations  which  were  of  a  much  more  serious  na- 
ture; this  she  could  do  because  through  speeches,  newspaper  articles 

During  the  summer  campaign  of  1916  alone,  the  losses  amounted  to 
1,200.000  killed  and  wounded  and  212,000  prisoners. 
General  Serrigny,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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and  public  lectures  her  people  were  made  to  understand  that  sacrifices 
were  necessary.  .  .  . 

In  this  respect  the  situation  in  Russia  was  extremely  bad.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  the  country  at  large  was  up  to  the  modern  com- 
plex forms  of  political  life.  The  bureaucracy  was  used  only  to  give 
orders,  being  of  the  opinion  that  all  unnecessary  discussions  tend  to 
undermine  the  prestige  of  the  authorities;  the  people,  due  to  their 
backwardness,  were  unable  to  rise  above  the  interests  of  "their  own 
parish"  and  to  understand  a  national  point  of  view.  The  situation 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  1916  all  the  educated 
classes  in  Russia  found  themselves  in  the  camp  of  the  opposition.  As 
a  result,  the  masses,  instead  of  hearing  from  the  leading  groups  ex- 
planations and  words  of  encouragement,  heard  only  criticism,  blame, 
and  prophecies  of  unavoidable  catastrophe. 

As  a  description  of  public  feeling,  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Guchkov  on  August  15,  1916,  to  General  Alexeev 
is  of  especial  interest 

In  the  rear,  disintegration  is  doing  its  full  work,  and  the  Government 
is  decaying  at  its  foundation.  No  matter  how  good  the  conditions  now 
may  be  at  the  front,  the  rotting  rear  is  once  more  threatening,  just  as 
it  did  a  year  ago,  to  drag  your  gallant  front  and  your  clever  strategy, 
nay,  the  whole  country,  into  that  impassable  swamp,  from  which  some 
time  ago  we  extricated  ourselves  after  mortal  peril.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
expect  that  the  railroads  may  be  in  good  order  when  they  are  in  charge 
of  Trepov,  nor  that  our  industry  may  be  productive  when  Prince  Shak- 
hovskoy  takes  care  of  it,  nor  that  our  farming  may  thrive  and  the  prob- 
lem of  food  be  solved  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Count  Bobriiisky. 
And,  when  you  remember  that  the  whole  Government  is  headed  by  Stur- 
mer,  whose  firmly  established  reputation  (in  the  opinion  of  the  army  as 
also  of  the  people)  is  that  of  a  man  who,  if  not  a  traitor,  is  ready  to 
commit  treason,  that  in  the  hands  of  that  man  are  the  foreign  relations 
in  the  present  and  the  issue  of  peace  negotiations  in  the  future,  and, 
consequently,  of  all  our  future — you  will  understand  the  deadly  fear 
for  the  fate  of  our  country  which  fills  the  thoughts  of  the  public  and 
has  taken  hold  of  the  people. 

We  in  the  rear,  are  powerless,  or  almost  powerless,  to  struggle 
against  that  evil.  Our  methods  of  struggling  are  double-edged ;  and  bc- 

"  Monarhliya  Percd  Krusheniem,  1914-1917,  p.  282. 
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cause  of  the  excited  state  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  workers,  they 
may  strike  the  first  spark  and  kindle  a  fire,  the  size  of  which  no  one  can 
foresee  and  the  limiting  of  which  will  be  impossible.  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  about  what  is  awaiting  us  after  the  War — a  deluge  is  approach- 
ing— and  a  pitiful,  wretched  and  flabby  Government  is  preparing  to 
face  that  cataclysm  by  taking  measures  only  good  enough  to  protect 
oneself  from  a  shower.  It  puts  on  rubbers  and  opens  an  umbrella ! 

Can  3^ou  do  something.''  I  don't  know.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  our 
disgusting  policy  (including  our  disgusting  diplomacy)  is  now  threat- 
ening to  cut  the  cords  of  your  good  strategy,  and  completely  to  ruin  its 
fruits  in  the  future.  History,  in  particular  the  history  of  our  country, 
presents  not  a  few  ominous  examples. 

In  nearl}'  all  the  memoirs  relating  to  that  period  one  may  find  evi- 
dence of  general  discontent,  a  complete  loss  of  prestige  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  a  laresentiment,  even  a  certainty,  that  a  for- 
midable catastrophe  was  approaching.  Rumors,  each  more  gloomy 
than  the  one  before,  circulated  in  every  class  of  society.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  dynastic  revolution  was  spoken  of  almost  publicly.  The 
country  was  completely  demoralized.  No  longer  could  it  offer  any 
source  of  encouragement  to  the  army ;  it  could  only  contaminate  it 
with  its  spirit  of  dissolution. 
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DISINTEGRATION  OF  1917 

Attitude  of  the  Army  toward  the  Downfall  of  the  Empire. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  Petrograd  in  February  and  March, 
1917,  and  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Imperial  Government,  astounded  the 
army.  General  Denikin,  who  then  commanded  the  Seventh  Corps, 
writes  :^ 

To  many  people  it  seems  amazing,  incomprehensible,  that  the  col- 
lapse of  the  centuries-old  dynasty  regime  far  from  everywhere  bringing 
the  army  to  its  defense,  did  not  stir  it  even  to  sporadic  movements  of 
support.  Why  did  not  the  monarchy  find  such  a  Vendee?  .  .  .  For  I 
know  of  only  three  instances  of  active  or  proposed  resistance :  the  move- 
ment of  General  Ivanov's  detachment  toward  Tsarskoe  Selo,  which, 
organized  by  Headquarters  during  the  first  days  of  unrest  at  Petro- 
grad, was  carried  out  ver}'  unskilfully,  and  was  soon  called  off ;  and  of 
two  telegrams  to  the  Emperor,  one  sent  by  the  commander  of  the  Third 
Cavalry  Corps,  Count  Keller,  and  a  second  by  the  commander  of  the 
Guard  Cavalr}'  Corps,  General  Klian  Nakhichcvanski.  Botli  offered  the 
Emperor  their  services  and  their  troops  to  put  down  the  "rioting." 
...  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  army  was  fully  prepared 
to  accept,  even  temporarily,  a  "democratic  republic,"  or  that  there 
were  neither  loyal  regiments  nor  loyal  leaders  ready  to  begin  a  struggle. 
Unquestionably  there  were  such  regiments  and  such  leaders.  But  two 
things  tended  to  restrain  resistance:  first,  the  apparent  legality  of  the 
two  acts  of  abdication,'  the  latter  of  which,  by  calling  for  submission  to 
the  Provisional  Government,  "vested  with  full  power,"  struck  every 
weapon  out  of  monarchical  hands ;  and,  second,  the  fear  that  a  civil  war 
would  open  the  front  to  the  enemy.  At  that  time  the  army  obeyed  its 
leaders.  As  regards  the  leaders,  they,  including  General  Alexeev  and  all 
the  commanders  of  the  fronts,  had  recognized  the  new  Government.  The 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaevich,  who  had  again  been  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, made  the  following  statement  in  his  first  order:  "A 
new  Government  has  been  established.  For  the  good  of  our  country,  I, 

*  Denikin,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  pp.  61—62. 

^  The  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II,  and  that  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Alexandrovich. 
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as  Commander-in-Chief,  have  recognized  it  and  have  set  an  example  of 
military  duty.  It  is  my  order  that  everyone  serving  in  our  gallant  army 
and  navy  give  his  unhesitating  obedience  to  this  Government,  whose 
commands  will  reach  you  tlirough  your  immediate  superiors.  Then  only 
will  God  give  us  victory." 

This  explains  the  attitude  of  the  officers'  corps,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Denikin.  As  for  the  soldiers,  they  were  too  unaAvakened,  too 
stolid  to  understand  at  once  what  had  taken  place.  As  a  result  some 
sections  of  the  army  reacted  in  one  way,  others  in  ways  that  were 
wholly  different.  General  Denikin  states  that  on  the  reading  of  the 
manifesto  announcing  the  Emperor's  abdication,  "here  and  there  in 
the  line  of  men,  a  rifle  swayed,  and  tears  poured  from  the  eyes  of  the 
older  soldiers.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  regimental  com- 
manders who  reported  that  their  men  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Provisional  Government  before  the  regimental  colors, 
and  demanded  that  the  initial  of  the  Emperor,  embroidered  on  them, 
be  removed  at  once. 

But  regardless  of  the  varying  attitudes  of  the  men  in  the  ranks, 
one  thing  can  be  said  to  have  been  made  overwhelmingly  plain.  Con- 
fidence in  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  completely  under- 
mined, and  an  end  had  been  made  of  the  linked  unity  expressed  by 
the  traditional  formula,  "for  faith,  and  Tsar  and  country."  "Tsar" 
and  "country"  became  two  conceptions  having  contrary  meanings. 
Rumors  that  spoke  of  high  treason  on  the  part  of  the  Empress,  and 
of  the  unclean  role  of  Rasputin,  though  without  foundation,  had  an 
especially  demoralizing  effect.  The  very  fact  that  Rasputin  had  been 
murdered  by  members  of  the  Imperial  family  was  interpreted  by  the 
soldiers  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  such  rumors.  Disorders  in  the  coun- 
try, lack  of  supplies,  disorganization  of  transport,  malicious  criti- 
cisms of  the  Government  by  the  intelligentsia — in  the  case  of  our 
connnon  soldiers,  all  this  had  gone  deep,  and  had  extirpated  every 
feeling  of  confidence  and  respect  for  the  former  Government.  The 
mystic  prestige  of  the  Imperial  crown  was  destroyed.  And  there  was 
therefore  no  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution 
any  element  of  the  rank  and  file  would  take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of 
that  Government,  now  in  its  fall. 

s  Denikin,  op.  cH.,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  60. 
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Your  Majesty  [telegraphed  General  Evert,  Commander  of  the  west- 
ern front],*  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  the  army,  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, for  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances.  ...  I  am  taking  all  nec- 
essary measures  to  keep  the  news  of  the  situation  in  the  capital  from 
spreading  through  my  command,  and  to  protect  the  latter  from  the  un- 
rest which  would  then  certainly  develop.  There  are  no  means  at  my  dis- 
posal of  putting  down  the  revolutionary  outbursts  in  the  capital. 

The  Front  and  the  Rear. 

As  one  studies  the  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  troops  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Revolution,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  degree  of  revolu- 
tionary feeling,  and  the  tendency  to  yield  to  demoralizing  influences 
increased  propoi-tionately  with  the  distance  from  the  front.  Tliis  was 
observable  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  fact  that  every  new  wave 
of  disintegration  came  from  the  rear  was  based  on  that;  and  the 
process  of  collapse  in  the  army  illustrated  a  kind  of  general  psycho- 
logical law.  General  Serrigny,  already  quoted  in  this  connection,  no- 
ticed the  same  thing  in  the  French  theater  of  war.  He  writes :® 

This  development  made  itself  clear  during  the  defeatist  propaganda 
of  1917.  Regiments  which  had  been  relieved  from  service  at  the  front, 
and  were  resting  in  the  rear,  were  the  first  to  yield  to  such  propaganda ; 
and  they  were  infected  with  the  poison  by  reinforcement  units  and  by 
men  who  had  been  on  home  leave.  Germany  experienced  the  same  thing 
in  October,  1918.  She  was  in  a  state  of  complete  disintegration.  Her 
rear  units  and  depot  regiments  were  hoisting  red  flags  and  tearing  the 
shoulder-straps  from  their  officers,  while  troops  in  the  firing  line  con- 
tinued to  figlit  gallantly.  The  latter,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
retreated  across  the  Rhine  in  perfect  order,  and  helped  to  restore  it  at 
home,  for  they  had  had  no  time  to  be  infected.  .  .  . 

In  Russia,  the  process  of  the  spread  of  military  disintegration 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  showed  itself  in  another  way.  For  in  the 
northern  front,  behind  which  was  the  chief  center  of  revolution,  Pet- 
rograd,  it  developed  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere.  Next  came  the 
western  front,  behind  which  lay  the  second  focus  of  revolution,  Mos- 
cow. The  southwestern  front,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  Kiev,  was  in  a 
more  healthy  state ;  and  the  waves  of  dissolution  reached  it  only  later 

*  In  Arkhiv  Russkoi  Revolutsii,  III,  261. 

*  Serrigny,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 
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on.  ...  As  for  the  armies  on  the  Rumanian  front,  they  made  the 
best  showing.  They  were  on  foreign  soil,  and  that  delayed  the  revolu- 
tionary process. 

The  Petrograd  garrison,  consisting  of  depot  units,  turned  out  to 
be  the  Revolution's  driving  force.  Indeed  it  was  its  revolt  that  gave 
the  Revolution  its  instant  victory.  The  Baltic  fleet  and  the  fortress 
troops  of  Kronstadt,  which  were  nearest  to  Petrograd,  proved  to  be 
no  less  demoralized. 

The  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. 

The  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies,  made  up  of  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders,  at  once  became  the  guiding  agency  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  it  immediately  changed  its  title.  After  "Workers'  "  the 
words  "and  Soldiers'  "  were  inserted.  And  it  made  every  effort  to 
gain  control  over  the  rebellious  troops.  On  March  1,  in  the  name  of 
the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  its  leaders 
issued  to  the  Petrograd  garrison  the  well-known  Order  No.  1.  Its 
first  paragraphs  read  as  follows : 

( 1 )  All  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  artillery  parks,  batteries, 
cavalry  squadrons,  individual  branches  of  military  administration,  and 
vessels  of  the  navy  will  appoint  committees  of  elected  representatives 
from  the  rank  and  file.  (2)  All  army  units  which  have  not  yet  chosen 
their  representatives  for  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies  will  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  one  representative  for  each  company ;  and  such  representa- 
tives will  appear  with  their  written  credentials  in  the  hall  of  the  Duma, 
at  10  in  the  morning  on  March  2.  (3)  In  all  their  political  activities 
army  units  will  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Soviet  of  Workers' 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies  and  to  their  own  committees.  (4)  Orders  of  the 
Military  Commission  of  the  Duma  are  to  be  carried  out  only  in  cases 
where  they  do  not  run  contrary  to  the  oi'ders  and  regulations  of  the 
Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies.  (5)  Arms  of  every  kind,  in- 
cluding rifles,  machine  guns,  armored  cars,  etc.,  must  remain  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  company  and  battalion  committees,  and 
must  under  no  circumstances  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  officers,  even 
upon  their  demand. 

The  seizure  of  power  in  the  capital  by  the  Petrograd  Soviet  was 
made  a  reality  as  the  direct  result  of  Order  No.  1.  The  Provisional 
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Government,  in  point  of  fact,  was  relegated  to  the  background ;  and 
although  it  retained  power  for  a  certain  time,  its  authority  was  only 
nominal.  One  of  the  first  concessions  which  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  forced  to  make  to  the  Soviet  was  tlie  removal  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaevich  from  the  position  of  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

"In  the  first  ten  days  of  the  Revolution,"  writes  M.  Yakovlev,  a 
Soviet  author,"  "General  Headquarters  became  the  centre  of  a  plot 
to  keep  Nicholas  Nikolaevich  in  command.  .  .  .  The  plan  was  upset 
by  the  soldiers  and  workers."  This  statement  calls  for  correction.  It 
was  not  the  soldiers,  but  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Sol- 
diers' Deputies  who  upset  the  plan. 

The  Petrograd  Soviet  made  an  effort  to  put  Order  No.  1  into  ef- 
fect in  the  whole  army.  But  in  that  it  did  not  succeed,  and  had  to  is- 
sue Order  No.  2,  which  explained  that  Order  No.  1  referred  only  to 
the  troops  of  the  Petrograd  garrison. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  initial  failure.  Order  No.  1  played  a 
very  important  role  in  the  matter  of  the  disintegration  of  the  army. 
In  the  first  place,  it  urged  the  masses  of  the  rank  and  file  to  form 
"soldiers'  Soviets"  on  their  own  initiative.  Secondly,  it  undermined 
the  very  foundations  of  established  military  discipline.  Paragraph  5 
of  the  Order,  to  omit  everything  else,  declared  that  "arms  .  .  .  must 
under  no  circumstances  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  officers,  even 
upon  their  demand."  Thus  insubordination  was  sanctioned,  and  offi- 
cers were  treated  as  the  soldiers'  dangerous  enemies. 

Many  members  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers' 
Deputies  regarded  Order  No.  1  as  an  act  precisely  designed  to  break 
up  the  old  army.  Frank  testimony  to  that  effect  was  given  by  IM. 
Goldenberg  (editor  of  the  daily  Novoya  Zhizri) 

Order  No.  1  [he  states]  was  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  Soviet's 
will.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Revolution  we  understood  that,  if  we  did 
not  destroy  the  old  army,  the  latter  would  crush  the  Revolution.  We 
had  to  choose  between  the  army  and  the  Revolution.  We  did  not  hesi- 
tate. We  took  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Revolution  and  we  used,  I  de- 
clare it  boldly,  the  proper  means. 

^  Razlozhenie  Armii  v  1917  Godu,  p.  6. 
^  Denikin,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  66. 
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Reports  of  the  Members  of  the  Duma. 

At  least  some  apjiroxiniate  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  first  month  of  the  Revolution  can  be  given  by  a  report  made  by 
N.  O.  Yanushkevich,  a  member  of  the  Duma/  who,  with  other  mem- 
bers visited  various  sections  of  the  front.  His  report  was  read  before 
the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  Duma,  which  in  the  first  month  of 
the  Revolution  sought  to  maintain  control  over  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment headed  by  Prince  Lvov. 

This  report  by  Yanushkevich  is  typical.  It  is  almost  identical  with 
the  reports  of  other  members  of  the  Duma,  who,  in  March,  1917,  had 
been  sent  by  the  Provisional  Government  to  visit  the  army.  Un- 
doubtedly, their  common  mission  accounted  for  the  similarity  of 
their  reports ;  and  the  mission  they  had  been  given  was  that  of 
strengthening  the  army's  faith  in  the  Provisional  Government.  In 
their  desire  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  they  risked 
seeming  to  play  the  part  of  demagogues.  In  Yanushkevich's  report 
this  may  be  seen  in  his  tendency  to  find  an  explanation  for  all  rank 
and  file  disorders  in  the  "tactlessness"  of  officers  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Revolution.  The  following  detail  is  characteristic:  the  com- 
mittees are  called  in  the  report  "soldiers'  and  officers'  committees," 
the  woi'd  "soldiers'  "  being  placed  before  the  word  "officers'."  Simi- 
lar details,  written  with  intent  to  please  the  soldier  in  general,  may 
be  found  in  many  other  places.  But,  broadly  speaking,  one  must  ad- 
mit that  all  such  envoys  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  filled 
with  a  profound,  patriotic,  and  sincere  desire  to  help  the  army 
through  the  impending  crisis. 

The  Yanushkevich  report  offers  added  evidence  of  the  social  and 
psychological  law  already  spoken  of,  namely,  that  the  disintegration 
of  an  army  begins  in  its  rear.  Yanushkevich  states  that  the  spirit  of 
the  troops  grew  better  as  one  neared  the  front,  and  that  the  attitude 
of  the  men  in  tlie  firing  line  was  "so  cheerful,  joyous  and  good  that 
one  felt  reassured."  "The  soldiers,"  he  said,  "are  waiting  for  some- 
thing ..."  That  "waiting  attitude"  of  the  bulk  of  the  troops  in  the 
first  days  following  the  collapse  of  the  old  regime  has  been  noted  by 
all  observers.  It  is  very  significant  from  the  psychological  stand- 

*  N.  O.  Yamislikcvich  must  not  be  confused  witli  General  Yanushkevich, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nikolaevich. 
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point.  Up  to  then  the  great  majority  of  people  had  been  wont  to 
look  passively  upon  all  high  questions  of  national  importance;  there 
everything  was  decided  by  the  Tsar  and  his  Government :  and  such 
an  attitude  was  the  product  of  centuries  of  habit.  Now,  and  sud- 
denly, everything  was  overturned.  The  newspapers,  in  which  the  sol- 
diers now  were  greatly  interested,  the  speakers  to  whom  they  now  lis- 
tened for  hours,  exhorted  freedom;  and,  they  said,  the  people  were 
henceforward  to  decide  everything  for  themselves.  Most  soldiers  were 
still  bewildered  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  From  somewhere  deep 
down  in  their  inner  consciousness  selfish  desires  would  often  arise: 
to  take  away  the  land  from  the  landlords,  to  rob  the  bourgeois,  to 
abandon  the  front,  and  go  home.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  that  a  lawful 
Government,  although  its  authority  was  shaken,  was  still  in  exist- 
ence tended  to  restrain  such  anarchistic  tendencies,  and,  for  a  while, 
they  remained  subconscious.  Under  such  conditions,  the  sounder  ele- 
ments at  the  front  were  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  Duma  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  The  ovations  to  the  member  of  the  Duma 
which  Yanushkevich  describes  in  his  report  were  sincere.  Few  knew 
as  yet  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  already  been  out- 
trumped  by  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Depu- 
ties. However,  the  extreme  revolutionary  elements  in  the  army  al- 
ready suspected  it.  This  may  be  seen  from  this  sentence  in  the  Ya- 
nushkevich report:  "We  were  also  requested  to  let  them  send  their 
representatives  to  Petrograd  to  learn  what  was  going  on  there." 
Later  on,  such  representatives  were  sent  by  every  army.  In  this  way 
those  who  advocated  making  the  Revolution  more  radical  were  able 
to  establish  contact  with  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  which  aspired  at  the 
leadership  of  the  whole  revolutionary  movement. 

This,  however,  Yanushkevich  failed  to  see.  Strongly  impressed  by 
the  outward  side  of  his  reception,  he  forgot  completely  that  all 
crowd  manifestations  are  always  highly  emotional  and  subject  to 
change,  and  that  mere  appearances  could  not  serve  as  a  guaranty 
that  the  same  crowd,  within  the  shortest  time,  would  not  acclaim  with 
equal  enthusiasm  something  entirely  different.  Nor  did  he  realize 
that  the  underlying  causes  of  the  split  between  the  officers  and  their 
men  were  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  the  alleged  "tactlessness"  of 
the  former.  That  split  marked  the  beginning  of  the  hostility  which 
eventually  led  to  civil  war.  He  likewise  failed  to  understand  that 
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what  was  said  about  leaves  of  absence  and  the  requests  of  the  oldex* 
soldiers  to  be  sent  home  were  ways  of  showing  their  unwillingness 
to  go  on  fighting.  That  "refusal  to  wage  war"  was  still  confined  to 
the  subconscious  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  men ;  though  they  did  not 
dare  as  yet  to  express  it  openly,  it  existed  as  a  potential  factor. 

To  show  that  our  analysis  is  correct  we  shall  cite  the  report  of  two 
members  of  the  Duma,  M.  Maslennikov  and  M.  Shmakov  who  visited 
the  southwestern  front  one  month  later  in  April.  Therefore,  what 
had  been  taking  place  in  the  army  at  the  time  of  Yanushkevich's 
visit  appeared  only  in  symptoms  that  were  sporadic  and  barely  per- 
cejjtible,  but  everything  had  now  become  very  plain.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disintegration  of  the  southwestern 
front,  visited  by  Maslennikov,  proceeded  at  a  slower  pace  than  the 
northern,  with  Petrograd  in  its  immediate  rear. 

As  we  consider  the  report  of  Maslennikov  and  Shmakov,  the  fol- 
lowing fact  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight:  during  the  first  month 
of  the  Revolution,  the  soldiers'  Soviets  were  being  formed  in  every 
section  of  the  front.  The  commanding  officers,  anxious  to  get  control 
over  that  elemental  movement  in  the  rank  and  file,  decided  to  create 
committees  of  men  and  to  place  representatives  of  the  officers  on 
those  committees.  They  hoped  that  in  that  way  the  soldier's  confi- 
dence in  his  officers  might  be  restored,  and  the  gap  between  them 
bridged  anew.  Instructions  to  take  such  action  were  given  by  Gen- 
eral Alexeev,  who,  as  we  have  said,  had  replaced  the  Grand  Duke  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

By  the  time  Maslennikov  and  Shmakov  arrived  at  the  front,  com- 
mittees in  every  regiment,  division,  and  army  corps  liad  already  been 
formed.  Therefore,  tlie  task  of  the  two  members  of  the  Duma,  in  so 
far  as  their  being  able  to  arrive  at  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers  was 
concerned,  was  easier  than  that  of  Yanushkevich,  who  had  visited 
the  front  when  the  committees  were  in  process  of  formation  and  sol- 
diers' meetings  differed  but  little  from  casual  gatherings  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  a])pcal  of  an  eloquent  speaker. 

During  their  first  visit  to  two  regiments,  described  by  IMaslenni- 
kov  and  Shmakov  as  quite  ca}5able  of  fighting,  they  heard  tlie  for- 
mula "peace  without  annexations  and  contributions,"  which  was  the 
first  slogan  used  by  the  defeatist  propaganda  of  the  Bolsheviks.  The 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  soldiers  interpreted  it  may  be  judged 
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from  the  many  cases  where  they  refused  to  dig  new  trenches,  even  at 
short  distances  in  advance  of  their  Hnes,  and  when  trenches  were 
needed  to  strengthen  the  positions  they  were  holding. 

A  frank  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  "without  annexations  and 
contributions,"  as  understood  by  the  soldiers,  w^as  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma  by  the  chairman  of  a  conference  of  the  committees 
of  the  Second  Army,  a  war-time  lieutenant,  whose  manner  of  speech 
"was  clearly  Bolshevik."  After  he  had  described  the  Duma  as  rejire- 
senting  the  interests  of  the  bourgeois  classes  and  the  ca{)italists,  "he 
declared  that  the  army  would  fight  to  the  end  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  actual  intentions  of  the  Allies  were  made  known,  and  Rus- 
sia given  a  guaranty  that  the  War  was  not  being  waged  for  their 
capitalistic  aims.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  gave  the  imj^ression 
of  being  made  to  undermine  the  prestige  of  the  Duma  and  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  as  well  as  confidence  in  the  Allies.  It  was  with 
this  situation  that  the  Duma's  representatives  were,  for  the  first  time, 
confronted.  The  speech  of  the  chairman  had  an  enormous  suc- 
cess. ..."  Further  confirmation  came  when  they  visited  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Guard. 

The  political  views  of  the  presiding  body  of  the  committee  [says  the 
report]  proved  to  be  very  radical,  and  Bolshevik  in  their  nature.  At 
this  meeting  the  question  of  peace  was  taken  up  for  the  first  time  in  our 
tour  of  the  front.  A  member  of  the  presiding  body,  the  editor  of  a  Let- 
tish paper,  suggested  a  peace  conference  as  the  quickest  way  to  liqui- 
date the  War.  Other  speakers  demanded  that  our  agreements  with  the 
Allies  be  published,  to  show  that  we  were  not  fighting  for  their  imperial- 
istic and  capitalistic  aims.  A  lack  of  confidence  in  our  Allies  was  clearly 
felt.  Not  a  single  word  was  said  that  was  hostile  to  Germany.  Neverthe- 
less, the  meeting  ended  with  cheers. 

But,  later  on,  Maslennikov  and  Shmakov  encountered  frank  dis- 
plays of  defeatism : 

Soldiers  of  infantry  regiments  have  often  cut  the  telephone  wires 
from  artillery  "observers"  to  the  batteries.  They  have  threatened  to 
lift  the  artillery  men  on  their  bayonets  if  the  latter  opened  fire  on  the 
enemy.  The  same  threat  to  use  the  bayonet  prevents  all  machine-gun 
fire.  Fraternizing  is  in  progress,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at 
Easter  when  it  took  a  monstrous  form.  .  .  .  We  were  told  that  in  our 
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trenches,  some  thirty  yards  from  those  of  the  Germans,  the  machine- 
guns  were  kept  in  their  covers.  .  .  . 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  Maslennikov  and  Shmakov  came 
to  this  conclusion  as  to  the  army's  readiness  to  fight : 

As  we  compare  the  present  spirit  of  the  army  with  what  it  was  when 
we  paid  a  visit  to  the  northern  front  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution, 
we  must  i-cgretfully  state  that  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  Germany 
through  her  vokmtary  and  involuntary  agents  and  spies  in  the  rear,  as 
also  her  propaganda  at  the  front,  under  the  pretence  of  armistices  and 
fraternizing,  have  done  their  pernicious  work.  The  soldiers  are  no 
longer  eager  to  fight,  nor  to  prove  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  free  Russia.  They  speak  only  of  defense,  and  they 
are  even  afraid  that  when  they  do  that  they  are  acting  in  the  interests 
of  mythical  French  and  English  capitalists.  The  rear  is  already 
strongly  infected  with  such  propaganda.  Our  gallant  artillery  and  the 
Cossacks  are,  so  far,  untouched.  What  the  spirit  of  the  cavalry  is  we 
do  not  know.  And  if  some  infantry  regiments  have  already  succumbed, 
to  one  thing  only  is  due  the  fact  that  the  same  work  of  propaganda  has 
not  become  general.  That  is  the  influence  of  the  heroic  elements  among 
our  soldiers,  and  the  unsparing  efforts  of  our  brave  officers,  who  place 
duty  to  country  above  undeserved  offenses,  slanders  and  insults.  Propa- 
ganda has  been  successful  among  the  infantry  because  it  has  found  the 
weakest  spot  in  our  defense.  Everyone  is  weary  of  fighting,  and  the  Bol- 
sheviks insist  on  the  immediate  ending  of  active  military  operations. 
[They  had  insisted  on  a  war  of  defense,  and  a  peace  conference.]  Their 
chief  aims  are  to  undermine  the  belief  of  the  army  in  the  Government, 
the  Allies  and  the  Duma,  and  to  sow  dissension  and  discord  in  the  rank 
and  file.  Though  the  latter  are  tired  of  fighting,  they  are  trying  to  find 
some  compromise  between  their  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  the 
need  of  continuing  the  War.  From  their  country  they  hear  that  they 
must  defend  the  new  freedom.  That  is  why  a  wrong  interpretation  of 
the  formula  "peace  without  annexations," — that  it  means  the  cessation 
of  all  offensive  operations — has  taken  root  so  deeply.  Hence  the  sol- 
diers' distrust  of  the  Government  and  the  Allies,  and  their  hostile  atti- 
tude to  officers.  Moreover,  an  overwhelming  majority  are  pleased  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Germans  will  comply  with  every  demand  put  forth  by  the 
Russian  democracy.  The  Germans,  fully  aware  of  this  attitude,  do  their 
best  to  maintain  and  add  to  such  a  belief.  They  no  longer  fire  upon  our 
lines,  and  they  preach  their  peaceful  intentions  through  an  organized 
system  of  fraternizing.  .   .   .  The  firm  determination  of  the  Allies  to 
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continue  the  War,  and  the  words  of  the  Provisional  Government — that 
everyone  must  do  his  duty — mean  the  postponement  of  peace.  And  that 
propaganda  which  teaches  distrust  of  England  meets  with  proportion- 
ate favor. 

The  officers,  a  great  majority  of  whom  are  for  war  until  we  win,  find 
no  sympathy,  and  agitation  against  them  works  in  fertile  soil.  It  is 
significant  that  in  most  cases  those  officers  who  had  above  all  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  bravery,  are  regarded  with  most  suspicion. 
That  comes  from  the  fear  that  good  officers  may  be  able  to  compel  their 
soldiers  to  advance. 

In  all  this  the  connection  between  the  defeatist  feelings  of  the  troops, 
and  their  attitude  toward  the  Provisional  Government  can  clearly  be 
seen. 

In  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  which  as  a  whole  produced  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  two  visitors  from  the  Duma, 

the  political  views  [of  the  men]  are  identical  with  those  of  tlie  Right 
Wing  of  the  Soviet  of  Soldiers'  and  Workers'  Deputies.  Their  attitude 
toward  the  Duma  and  the  Provisional  Government  is  benevolent,  and 
sometimes  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between  the 
latter  and  the  Soviet.  We  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  We  were  asked 
— the  usual  question- — to  what  parties  we  belonged.  And  everywhere  the 
same  things  were  discussed,  the  future  form  of  the  Government,  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  the  question  of  the  land,  the  relations  between 
the  Provisional  Government  and  the  Soviet.  .  .  . 

In  one  place,  and  toward  the  end  of  this  visit  to  the  front,  a  dif- 
ferent note  came  out.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  First  and  Second 
Infantry  Divisions  of  the  Guards.  And  there  such  words  as  tliese 
were  heard:  "The  bayonet  for  the  Germans,  and  the  butt-end  for 
the  enemy  within.  ...  If  the  Provisional  Government  does  not 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Depu- 
ties, it  will  be  abolished  ..." 

The  Role  of  Kcrensky. 

The  great  majority  of  the  soldiers,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  be- 
wildered, in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  rapidity  and  ease 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  regime.  Correspondingly  and  with 
bursts  of  excitement  then,  they  acclaimed  the  new  authority  repre- 
sented by  the  Provisional  Government.  But  very  soon  news  began  to 
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reach  them  that  the  actual  power  was  not  with  that  Government,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers' 
Deputies.  While  the  soldiers  did  not  wish  to  break  with  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  carried  to  the  top  by  the  first  wave  of  the  Revo- 
lution, their  sympathies  were  with  the  Soviet  organization.  Highly 
significant  is  that  part  of  the  report  which  says  that  the  views  of  the 
committees  of  those  army  units  whose  readiness  to  fight  had  been 
least  im^^aired,  were  identical  with  the  political  views  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. 
That  was  true  everywhere.  ]M.  Yakovlev  proves  it  when  he  states® 
that  "in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  these  [military]  commit- 
tees were  headed  by  Social-Revolutionist  and  JMenshevist  elements^" 
which  tried  to  stretch  the  Revolution  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of 
bourgeois  half-reforms."  Such  forces  were  responsible  for  that  tre- 
mendous popularity  which  Kerensky  enjoyed  among  the  soldiers  at 
the  front,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Due  to  that  popu- 
larity, in  July  he  was  made  head  of  the  Government,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  no  longer  satisfied  the  revolutionary  aims  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet.  In  this  lay  the  tragedy  in  the  role  played  by  Kerensky.  All 
his  power  depended  on  the  support  of  soldiers  at  the  front.  And, 
while  their  attitude  was  being  changed  more  slowh^  than  was  the  mood 
of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  that  chief  center  of  the  Revolution,  every 
further  intensification  of  it  tended  to  undermine  Kerensky 's  strength 
and  increase  that  of  the  Soviet.  Under  such  circumstances  the  army, 
at  the  front,  became  an  arena  for  the  struggle  between  two  tenden- 
cies. One  aimed  to  keep  the  Revolution  to  politics  alone,  the  other 
sought  to  change  it,  most  speedily,  into  a  social  revolution.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  representatives  of  tlie  former,  including 
Kerensky,  were  involuntarily  pushing  it  on  to  transformation  to  the 
social  phase.  At  the  soldiers'  meetings,  Kerensky  used  to  cry  out, 
"Comrades,  let  us  intensify  the  Revolution."  Yet  in  that,  as  in  simi- 
lar cases,  his  words  were  dictated  purely  by  demagoguer}' ;  and  by 
means  of  it,  he  and  his  political  sympathizers  were  seeking  to  gain 
power  over  the  masses.  The  same  foolish  dcmagoguery  also  accounts 
for  the  orders  given  by  Kerensky  which  led  to  the  decline  of  the 

'■'  Radozhenie  Armii  v  1917  Godu,  p.  5. 

^"  It  was  precisely  these  elements  that  formed  the  right  wing  of  the 
Petrograd  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies. 
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prestige  of  army  leaders,"  to  the  destruction  of  discipline,  and  to 
further  disintegration  of  the  army.  Kerensky  did  not  understand 
what  had  been  at  work  in  the  army  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution. There  was  another  important  factor  in  tlie  situation.  Though 
suffering  from  a  psychosis,  the  troops  had  to  go  on  fighting.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  burden  of  tlie  War, — -so  little  understood  by 
them — which  had  weighed  upon  them  for  three  years,  had  stirred  in 
them  a  spirit  of  ever  growing  discontent  and  unwillingness.  Conse- 
quentl}',  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  a  desire  to  end  the 
War,  along  with  the  political,  economic,  and  social  stimuli  at  work 
in  every  revolution,  spread  rapidly  in  both  the  army  and  the  people. 

Deserters. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  desertion  and  evasion 
of  military  service,  which  followed  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution, bears  testimony  to  the  urgent  desire  of  the  bulk  of  our  sol- 
diers to  end  the  War.  Let  us  go  back  to  a  few  figures  given  in  earlier 
chapters.  The  average  monthly  total  of  the  sick  increased  120  per 
cent,  although  the  army  suffered  from  no  epidemic  diseases  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  were  no  worse  than  before.  The  monthly  record 
of  deserters  increased  400  per  cent.  Furthermore,  beginning  with 
March,  1917,  there  was  a  great  "leakage"  of  soldiers  from  the 
front;  and,  in  the  rear,  it  became  increasingly  frequent  for  men  to 
refuse,  under  varying  pretexts,  to  join  their  regiments. 

In  the  memoirs  of  General  Polovtsev,  who  commanded  the  troops 
of  the  Petrograd  military  district,  we  find  a  description  of  one  of  the 
methods  of  desertion,  and  one  practiced  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
Provisional  Government." 

A  rumor  [he  says]  to  the  effect  that  all  soldiers  over  forty  were  to  be 
discharged  had  got  abroad,  and  an  agitation  began  to  make  this  rumor 
a  reality.  As  a  result,  soldiers  of  forty  commenced  to  desert,  and  to  ar- 
rive in  the  capital  with  requests  for  legal  discharges.  They  camped  on 
the  Semenovsky  drill  grounds,  formed  companies,  founded  their  own 
republic,  and  sent  deputations  everywhere.  Having  no  success,  thev 
commenced  to  parade  the  city,  sometimes  more  than  fifty  companies  at 

In  May,  he  removed  Guclikov  from  liis  position  at  tlie  head  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Ministries. 

12  Polovtsev,  Dni  Zatmenya  {The  Eclipse)  (Paris,  1928),  p.  81. 
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once.  Chernov"  had  encouraged  them.  Kerensky  became  enraged  and 
had  them  driven  out.  I  decided  to  starve  them,  and  ordered  their  rations 
to  be  stopped.  But  it  turned  out  that  their  repubhc  could  subsist  inde- 
pendently, that  they  could  live  on  what  they  made  from  the  sale  of 
cigarettes,  from  carrying  baggage  at  the  railroad  stations,  and  the 
like. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI,  more  than  2,000,000  men  left 
the  army  in  1917  wilfully,  and  under  various  pretexts,  since  the 
Revolution  began.  It  was  a  stupendous  flow  of  men  to  the  rear,  that 
could  only  be  called  a  spontaneous  mobilization. 

The  above  figures  fully  justify  the  statement  that  "the  refusal  to 
wage  war"  became,  soon  after  the  Revolution  had  begun,  a  part  of 
its  fundamental  character.  The  political  leaders,  placed  at  the  helm 
by  the  first  changes,  leaders  who  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the 
progressive  bourgeoisie,  failed  to  understand  it.  Nor  was  it  under- 
stood by  Kerensky,  who  in  July  had  succeeded  Prince  Lvov,  and,  as- 
sisted by  the  Social-Revolutionists  of  the  Right,  had  become  the 
master  of  Russia's  destiny.  They  all  continued  to  exhort  the  people 
to  go  on  with  the  War  until  final  victory  was  won. 

Onl}'  one  small  group,  the  Bolsheviks  headed  by  Lenin,  staked 
their  success  by  going  to  the  army  and  calling  for  the  immediate 
ending  of  the  War. 

Opinion  of  A  rmy  Leaders. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  opinions  held  by  military  leaders  of  the 
spirit  of  their  troops.  On  the  strength  of  reports,  submitted  to 
Headquarters  on  the  western  front — which  we  believe  to  be  rej)re- 
sentative  of  the  army  as  a  whole — by  the  commanders  of  army  units 
in  the  middle  of  April,  1917,  the  following  memorandum  was  drawn 
up: 

]\Iost  of  the  commanders  agree  that  discipline  has  slackened ;  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  their  officers  has  been  shaken,  and  the 
morale  and  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  troops  have  decreased.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  fit  only  for  defensive  warfare;  offensive  opera- 
tions will  be  possible  in  a  month  or  two,  after  the  excitement  caused  by 

A  member  of  tlie  Social-Revolutionary  Party,  and  one  of  the  ministers 
in  Kerensky's  Government. 
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the  Revolution  has  subsided.  However,  success  may  be  counted  upon 
only  if  most  careful  preparations  are  made. 

Nearly  every  commander  points  out  that  the  great  volume  of  publi- 
cations, especially  the  Isvestia,  with  which  the  army  has  been  flooded 
and  the  proclamations  and  orders  of  the  Soviets  are  doing  immense 
harm.  For  they  tend  to  take  the  troops  fi'om  their  duties  and  demoral- 
ize them.  IMuch  of  such  literature  is  little  understood  by  the  soldiers. 
Much  is  given  undue  credence,  and  only  what  suits  them  at  the  time  is 
remembered.  Joint  committees  of  officers  and  soldiers,  which  are  in 
process  of  formation,  are  clearly  playing  a  quieting  role. 

Many  conmianders  state  that,  following  the  Revolution,  the  will  of 
the  troops  to  win  the  War  remains,  and  in  some  units  it  has  even  grown 
stronger.  The  spirit  of  the  new  regiments  is  somewhat  poorer  than  that 
of  the  older  ones.  Most  of  the  former  can  now  be  used  only  for  defensive 
operations.  Certain  regiments,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  occupy- 
ing the  same  positions,  are  complaining  of  weariness,  and  above  all, 
they  need  a  long  rest. 

Most  commanders  look  to  the  future  with  confidence,  and  they  hope 
that  in  a  month  or  two,  the  fitness  of  the  ti-oops  for  combat  will  be 
restored. 

The  feeling  of  Headquarters  as  to  the  general  situation  is  made 
plain  by  the  minutes  of  a  conference  held  on  March  18.  At  it  the  fol- 
lowing; conclusion  was  arrived  at : 

The  army  is  sick.  To  establish  normal  relations  between  officers  and 
men  will  probably  require  not  less  than  two  or  three  months.  The  spirit 
of  the  officers  is  now  low,  the  troops  are  restless,  and  cases  of  desertion 
are  numerous.  The  fighting  capacity  of  the  army  has  diminished,  and 
one  could  hardly  count  on  it  for  an  advance.  To  sum  up:  (1)  The  possi- 
bility of  carrying  out,  at  the  present  time,  the  active  operations 
planned  for  the  spring,  is  out  of  the  question.  (2)  The  organization  of 
the  defense  of  Finland  and  that  of  the  approaches  to  Petrograd  call 
for  an  increase  in  strength  on  the  northeni  front,  inasmuch  as  the  co- 
operation of  the  Baltic  fleet  can  not  be  counted  upon.  (3)  Armies  on  all 
fronts  nmst  remain  on  the  defensive  until  order  is  restored  in  the  rear 
and  the  necessary  supplies  are  available.  (4)  Most  energetic  measures 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  drawing  army  rations  at  the 
front.  (5)  All  the  foregoing  must,  definitely  and  clearly  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Allies  by  our  Government,  and  we  must  point  out  that  we 
are  not  now  in  a  position  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  we  assumed  at 
the  conferences  of  Chantilly  and  Petrograd. 
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Reasons  for  Official  Optimisin. 

As  one  reads  the  reports  of  the  military  leaders  in  the  first  months 
of  the  Revolution,  an  important  contradiction  appears.  On  the  one 
hand,  many  commanders  stated  that,  after  the  Revolution,  the  will 
to  win  the  War  remained,  and  in  some  units  it  even  increased,  while 
the  great  majority  of  commanders  declared  that  for  tlie  time  being 
the  troops  were  incapable  of  advancing.  A  strange  increase  in  "the 
will  to  win  tlie  W^ar" ! 

Two  things,  however,  may  account  for  the  contradiction.  First, 
many  commanders  mistook  the  excitement  aroused  in  their  soldiers 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution — excitement  due  to  the  granting 
of  liberties — for  true  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Second,  when  the  Revo- 
lution began,  all  commanders  whose  attitude  was  pessimistic  were 
suspected  as  counter-revolutionists.  Such  officers  were  forthwith  re- 
moved by  Guchkov,  Minister  of  War  in  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  by  Kerensky,  his  successor ;  for  both — and  especially  the  latter 
— had  a  great  desire  to  win  favor  with  the  army."  Thus,  the  com- 
manders who  remained  were  men  who  either  played  up  to  the  Revo- 
lution, or  at  least  were  afraid  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  contemporary  reports  of 
the  commanders  are  studied,  and  it  should  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
they  make  the  situation  brighter  than  it  really  was.  That,  no  doubt, 
made  itself  felt  in  the  memoranda  of  the  headquarters  and  in  reports 
of  commanding  officers.  Nor  did  it  remain  without  influence  on  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  and  General  Alexeev  himself.  In  his  letter  of 
March  12  to  the  Minister  of  War  he  says : 

As  regards  the  morale  of  the  army  no  sufficiently  clear  idea  can  yet 
be  formed,  inasmuch  as  what  both  officers  and  men  have  been  experienc- 
ing is  still  to  be  fully  assimilated ;  and  propaganda,  by  having  so  made 
its  way  into  the  army,  has  overturned  the  centuries-old  oi'dcr  of  mili- 
tary things.  With  God's  help  the  army  will  come  through  the  acuteness 
of  the  crisis  fairly  well ;  but  the  possibility  of  a  decline  in  its  fighting 
capacity,  if  only  temporary,  must  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  general 
course  of  events  this  will  be  the  most  dangerous  moment  for  Russia.  Our 
enemy,  who  is  well  informed,  will,  of  course,  take  advantage,  and  try  to 

In  tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks  Guclikov  dismissed  about  150  officers, 
holding  high  positions,  among  thei..  70  commanders  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
divisions. 
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deal  us  a  decisive  blow  in  our  time  of  weakness.  No  one  knows  whom  the 
general  opinion  of  the  army  will  then  blame  for  the  defeat. 

Although  in  the  above  letter  General  Alexeev  condemned  propa- 
ganda, he  did  not  say  definitely  that  the  Revolution  was  causing  dis- 
integration in  the  army  and  was  likely  to  destroy  it.  He  spoke  only 
of  the  "possibility"  of  a  temporary  decline  in  the  fighting  capacity 
of  the  army  and  of  that  acute  crisis  which  the  army,  with  God's  help, 
would  come  through. 

Here,  too,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  disintegrating  power  of  revolution,  shown  by  Russian  politi- 
cal and  military  leaders,  with  the  view  taken  by  their  German  col- 
leagues. 

The  Government  [writes  General  von  Ludendorff]^^  was  afraid  that 
an  attack  on  our  part  might  check  the  break  up  of  Russia.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  when  fraternizing  at  the  front  was  at  its  height,  von 
Linsingen's  group  of  armies  carried  out  a  local  attack  on  a  bridge-head 
on  the  Stokhod,  northeast  of  Kovel,  which  had  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  after  the  fighting  of  1916.  This  was  not  in  itself  an  im- 
portant undertaking,  but  the  number  of  prisoners  we  took  was  so  large 
that  even  I  was  astonished.  The  Chancellor  requested  me  to  make  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  of  that  success ;  and  I  did  as  he  asked,  though  unwill- 
ingly. The  troops  who  had  carried  out  the  attack  did  not  deserve  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  incomplete  accounts  of  the  battle  that  we 
furnished  to  the  press  seemed  strange  to  many  people.  I  knew  before- 
hand that  such  would  be  the  impression,  but  considered  it  my  duty  to 
accede  to  the  Chancellor's  request  lest  anything  should  mar  our  hopes 
for  peace.  For  that  reason  General  Headquarters  forbade  any  further 
operation  of  a  similar  kind. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  lines  just  quoted  with  what  General 
Alexeev  said  of  the  enemy's  certainty  to  take  advantage  of  the 
chance  offered  by  the  Revolution,  and  deal  a  decisive  blow.  The  Ger- 
mans realized  the  formidable  force  of  destruction  inherent  in  revo- 
lution, while  the  Russian  command  saw  in  the  situation  only  a  tem- 
porary crisis.  The  simplicity  of  the  Russian  attitude  toward  revolu- 
tion led  to  their  believing  that  the  army  might  be  cured  of  it  by  en- 
gaging in  an  offensive.  But,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  commanders 

LudendorfF,  op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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had  reported  that  from  one  to  three  months  would  be  needed  to  get 
the  troops  over  the  crisis,  the  offensive  was  postponed  until  June. 

General  Denikin,  who  at  that  time  was  Chief  of  Staff,  justifies  the 
projected  offensive.^® 

There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  [he  says]  that  had  the  army  re- 
mained passive,  its  loss  of  the  fighting  instinct  would  have  ended  in  its 
going  completely  to  pieces.  On  the  other  hand,  an  offensive  followed  by 
success  might  have  restored  its  morale.  The  magic  of  victory  might 
have  accomplished  such  a  change,  though  an  outburst  of  patriotism 
could  hardly  have  been  expected.  A  sense  of  victory  could,  possibly, 
have  swept  away  all  the  international  dogmas  sown  by  the  enemy  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  defeatism  being  preached  by  the  Socialists.  For  vic- 
tory promised  external  peace  and  the  possibility,  if  a  limited  one,  of  in- 
ternal peace,  as  well.  In  case  of  defeat  the  State  faced  an  abyss.  Risk 
was  necessary,  and  it  was  justified  by  the  end,  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Quartermaster  General  and  I 
were  at  one  as  to  tlie  necessity  of  an  offensive.  Our  view  was  shared  in 
principle  by  the  other  higher  officers.  There  was  difference  of  opinion, 
though  the  difference  was  important  enough,  only  as  to  the  readiness 
and  fighting  capacity  of  the  troops. 

That  is,  all  hopes  of  saving  the  army  were  based  on  some  final  vic- 
tory which  would  bring  peace.  But  in  1917  the  War  was  still  in  that 
stage  when  the  only  strategy  possible  lay  in  attrition,  and  not  in  any 
smashing  Napoleonic  blows.  And,  because  of  its  inferior  armament 
not  only  could  the  Russian  army  not  count  upon  a  decisive  victory, 
but  even  an  im])ortant  success  was  unlikely.  "Risk  was  necessary 
..."  General  Denikin  writes.  But  risk  may  be  either  reasonable  or 
absurd ;  and  here  it  would  have  been  the  latter. 

Cooperation  with  the  Allies. 

Another  motive  advanced  was  that  an  offensive  was  necessary  for 
the  Allies.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  that  was  no  good  rea- 
son. An  offensive  might  have  been  useful  to  the  Allies  if  made  in 
April  or  May.  This  is  pointed  out  by  General  Ludendorff  in  his 
reminiscences.  But  in  June,  it  was  merely  an  isolated  attack.  By 
sending  the  necessary  reenforcements  the  Germans  beat  it  off  with- 
out difficulty.  Consequently,  the  June  offensive  was  absolutely  use- 

"  Denikin,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  p.  178. 
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less  to  the  Allies,  and  for  Russia  it  was  a  most  dangerous  adventure. 

As  regards  General  Denikin's  statement  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Alexeev,  was  as  much  in  favor  of  it  as  he,  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  was  himself,  that  is  open  to  doubt.  In  his  letter  of  March 
12,  General  Alexeev  writes  to  Guchkov : 

It  is  too  late  to  speak  now  of  the  coordinated  operations  planned  by 
the  Allies  and  myself.  We  had  decided  on  them  in  Chantilly  in  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  and  in  Petrograd,  in  February,  1917.  And  in  those  confer- 
ences Russia  had  assumed  certain  obHgations.  But,  the  present  situa- 
tion is  such  that,  despite  our  efforts  to  preserve  our  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Allies,  we  must  either  postpone  the  fulfillment  of  those  obli- 
gations or  wholly  abandon  them. 

The  above  obligations  were  these:  The  Russian  army  guaranteed  to 
launch  a  decisive  attack  on  the  enemy  not  later  than  three  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  offensive  of  the  Allies.  We  have  already  given  no- 
tice that,  owing  to  disorganization,  bad  conditions  of  transport,  and 
lack  of  supplies,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  begin  action  before  the 
early  part  of  May.  But,  according  to  your  letter,  we  can  not  fulfil  even 
that  modified  obligation.  To  engage  in  any  serious  operation  without 
reinforcements  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Allies  must  be  informed  that 
we  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  any  action  before  June;  and  our  rea- 
sons for  that  must  be  made  clear.  Thus,  by  force  of  circumstances  we 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  during  the  next  four  months"  our 
army  must  remain  quiet  and  avoid  extended  and  decisive  operations. 

By  insisting  on  an  offensive  the  Russian  High  Command  acted  in 
keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the  new  political  leaders  of  the  country. 
Revolutionary  demagoguery  of  a  certain  kind  helped  tliose  in  favor 
of  an  offensive  to  advance  themselves  to  higher  posts.  Here  General 
Brusilov,  who  in  June  succeeded  General  Alexeev  as  Connnander-in- 
Cliief,  must  first  of  all  be  named. 

''Shock"  Units. 

Belief  in  the  possibility  of  saving  the  army  from  disintegration 
by  ordering  an  offensive  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  forming  shock  units 
of  volunteers.  General  Brusilov  was  one  of  the  ardent  advocates  of 
such  formations.  In  his  order  of  May  22,  1917,  he  wrote: 

To  arouse  in  the  army  the  offensive  spirit  of  the  Revolution  we  must 
In  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 
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form  special  shock  battalions  of  the  Revolution,  made  up  of  volunteers 
recruited  in  the  interior;  this  will  do  its  part  to  fill  the  army  with  the 
faith  that,  backed  by  all  Russia,  it  is  fighting  for  an  early  peace  and 
the  brotherhood  of  nations ;  these  revolutionary  battalions,  placed  in 
the  most  outstanding  sections  of  the  front,  will,  in  the  assault,  set  an 
example  by  their  onslaught  to  those  who  may  be  hesitating. 

General  Alexeev  was  not  in  sympathy  with  that  proposal.  In  a 
telegram  to  Brusilov  of  May  18  he  made  the  following  comments: 

The  assembling  of  unknown  and  untrained  elements  in  the  rear,  in- 
stead of  having  good  results,  may  work  mischief.  Only  by  selecting  re- 
liable men  from  among  the  regular  troops  can  you  obtain  good  mate- 
rial for  the  new  units.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  by  it,  in  spite  of  your 
arguments,  I  abide. 

General  Alexeev  was  right.  Very  few  reliable  reenforcements 
could  be  recruited  in  the  rear.  Those  who  expected  that  crowds  of 
enthusiastic  volunteers  would  start  for  the  front  from  the  interior, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  the  French  Revolution,  were  making  a  funda- 
mental mistake:  the  hidden  but  at  the  same  time  the  chief  driving 
power  behind  the  Russian  Revolution  lay  in  the  unwillingness  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  continue  the  War.  The  volunteer  battalions 
were  formed  as  General  Alexeev  had  advised.  They  were  made  up  of 
the  better  elements  from  the  dissolving  infanti'y  regiments.  In  those 
regiments  the  position  of  such  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
men  with  a  sense  of  duty,  was  becoming  literally  intolerable.  They 
were  absolutely  without  power  or  influence  over  the  unruly  soldiery. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  put  their  very  lives  in  danger  by  remaining 
with  their  units,  for  in  the  eyes  of  an  army  gone  mad,  they  were  an 
obstacle  to  fraternizing,  desertion,  debauchery,  and  the  immediate 
ending  of  the  War.  Enlistment  in  the  shock  battalions  not  only  en- 
abled those  better  elements  to  continue  to  perform  their  duty,  but  it 
also  removed  them  from  the  constant  menace  of  violence. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  situation  should  have  suggested  to  the 
army's  leaders  some  method  of  utilizing  those  chosen  units,  different 
from  that  planned  by  General  Brusilov  and  his  supporters.  Such 
units,  being  dependable,  might  have  been  used  to  stop  the  Revolu- 
tion and  restore  order  in  both  army  and  country.  There  tlie  shock  bat- 
talions might  have  given  invaluable  support  to  the  Cossacks,  and  the 
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cavalry  and  artillery  regiments,  among  whom  the  process  of  disin- 
tegration had  been  much  slower  than  in  the  infantry ;  for  the  latter 
had  lost  almost  all  its  regular  officers.  An  incident  which  occurred 
on  the  Rumanian  front,  when  the  present  author  was  Chief  of  Staff 
on  that  front,  may  show  what  might  have  been  done.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June  a  riot  broke  out  in  the  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  In- 
fantry Division.  Second  Lieutenant  Filippov,  a  Bolshevik  and  the 
leader  in  the  trouble,  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  an  independent  so- 
cialist republic  in  the  town  of  Kagul,  where  the  division  headquar- 
ters was  located.  The  author  immediately  ordered''*  the  regiments  of 
the  Third  Cavalry  Division,  two  shock  battalions,  and  several  bat- 
teries to  surround  the  mutinous  division.  After  the  firing  of  a  few 
shots,  it  surrendered,  the  ringleaders  were  arrested,  and  the  muti- 
nous troops  were  disbanded.  In  a  few  days  a  similar  use  of  shock 
battalions  was  made  in  the  Seventh  Army  on  the  southwestern  front 
when  a  mutiny  in  the  Seventh  Siberian  Army  Corps  was  suppressed. 
There  were  several  identical  cases  in  other  armies. 

The  quickness  with  which  all  these  mutinies  were  put  down  showed 
clearly  that  the  shock  units  should  have  been  regarded  as  the  only 
practical  means  of  stopping  the  collapse  of  the  army.  The  preserva- 
tion of  those  units  was  of  primary  importance.  To  insist  on  an  of- 
fensive as  most  of  tlie  commanders  did,  was  like  passing  a  death  sen- 
tence on  them,  for  they  were  doomed,  as  assault  troops,  to  suffer  the 
heaviest  losses.  They  even  risked  extermination  if  not  supported. 

Anti-W ar  Propaganda. 

The  army's  attitude  may  be  judged  from  the  thousands  of  proc- 
lamations put  in  circulation.  We  may  quote  here  a  typical  ex- 
ample.^'' 

Brothers,  we  beg  you  not  to  obey  an  order  that  is  meant  to  destroy 
us.  An  offensive  is  planned.  Take  no  part  in  it.  Our  old  leaders  have  no 
authority  now.  The  papers  have  said  there  should  nowhere  be  an  of- 
fensive. Our  officers  want  to  make  an  end  of  us.  They  are  the  traitors. 
They  are  the  internal  enemy.  They  would  like  everything  to  be  as  be- 
fore. You  know  well  that  all  our  generals  have  been  put  on  reduced  pay, 

■'^  General  Slicherbacliev,  Commander  on  tliat  front,  was  on  leave  of 
absence. 

Razlozhenie  Armii  v  1917  Godu,  pp.  35-3G. 
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and  they  want  this  revenge.  We  shall  be  thrown  back  when  we  reach  the 
enemy's  wire.  We  can  not  break  through.  I  have  reconnoitred  in  the 
enemy  lines,  and  I  know  well  that  there  are  ten  rows  of  it,  with  machine 
guns  every  fifteen  yards.  It  is  useless  to  advance.  If  we  do,  we  shall  be 
dead  men,  with  nobody  left  to  hold  our  front.  Pass  this  on,  brothers, 
and  promptly  write  other  letters  of  the  same  sort. 

Views  of  the  Commanding  Officers. 

On  May  2  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  commanders  of  the 
various  fronts,  went  to  Petrograd  to  give  frank  notice,  at  a  confer- 
ence of  tlie  Provisional  Government  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  that  the  army  was 
collapsing.  The  minutes  of  that  conference  are  of  great  historical 
interest  because  they  present  a  record  of  the  opinions  of  the  respon- 
sible commanding  officers.  We  quote  them  at  length:^" 

Faith  in  our  Allies  [said  General  Alexeev]  is  disappearing.  You  take 
this  into  consideration  in  your  diplomacy,  and  I  must  do  the  same 
thing  in  handling  the  army.  Though  it  might  seem  that  the  Revolution 
would  mean  better  morale,  greater  energy,  and  therefore  victory,  un- 
fortunately, we  have  so  far  been  mistaken.  Not  only  is  there  no  new 
energy  in  evidence,  but  the  lowest  instincts,  such  as  love  of  life,  and 
self-preservation  have  come  to  the  surface.  The  interests  of  the  country 
and  its  future  are  forgotten,  probably  because  of  the  spreading  abroad 
of  theories  quite  misunderstood  by  the  masses.  The  slogan  "peace  with- 
out annexations  and  contributions"  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  no  longer  is  there  any  reason  why  a  man  should  sacrifice  his  life. 
The  army  is  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  One  step  more,  and  it  will  go 
into  the  abyss  dragging  with  it  Russia  and  her  liberties,  and  nothing 
can  save  us.  .  .  . 

A  thirst  for  peace  [asserted  General  Dragomirov]  that  is  all-domi- 
nant in  the  army.  Anyone  preaching  peace  without  annexations,  peace 
with  the  right  of  self-determination  becomes  a  popular  man.  The  igno- 
rant, giving  their  own  meaning  to  "without  annexations"  and  unable  to 
conceive  of  conditions  in  other  countries,  ask,  why  do  not  the  common 
people  among  our  Allies  join  us  in  such  declarations.''  The  desire  to 
make  peace  is  so  strong  that  reinforcements,  on  arriving  at  the  front, 
refuse  to  take  their  rifles.  "What  for.-"'  they  say,  "We  are  not  going  to 

The  full  text  of  these  minutes  is  printed  in  Denikin,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I, 
Part  II,  pp.  48-78. 
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fight !"  No  work  is  being  done.  It  is  even  necessary  to  take  special  meas- 
ui'es  to  prevent  the  tearing  down  of  trench  timbering,  and  to  repair  the 
roads.  On  a  section  of  the  front  held  by  one  of  the  best  of  our  regi- 
ments, a  red  flag  was  found  carrying  the  device:  "Peace  at  any  price." 
An  officer  who  tore  it  to  pieces,  had  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  was  hidden  by 
Headquarters — it  was  in  Dvinsk — and,  all  through  the  night  groups  of 
soldiers  were  looking  for  him.  The  dreadful  words  "supporters  of  the 
old  regime"  has  meant  the  dismissal  of  our  best  officers.  We  all  looked 
for  the  Revolution ;  yet  many  ofilcers- — the  pride  of  the  army — have 
been  put  on  the  reserve  list  because  they  have  tried  to  keep  their  troops 
from  going  to  pieces,  or  because  they  have  not  known  how  to  adapt 
themselves.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  troops  to  do  anything  for  the  country. 
Under  various  pretexts,  such  as  the  bad  weather  or  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  haven't  yet  had  their  baths,  they  refuse  to  relieve  the  front-line 
units.  There  has  even  been  a  case  of  a  regiment  refusing  to  relieve  an- 
other because  two  years  before,  just  before  Easter,  it  had  occupied  the 
same  position.  Therefore  it  would  not  do  so  again.  It  has  become  neces- 
sary to  make  bargains  with  the  committees  of  the  regiments  concerned. 
All  pride  in  belonging  to  a  great  nation  has  been  lost.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  people  of  the  Volga  provinces.  "We  don't  want  German 
land,"  they  say,  "The  Germans  won't  come  here,  nor  will  the  Japa- 
nese." And  while  one  can  profitably  argue  witli  individuals,  it  is  very 
hard  to  alter  the  general  attitude.  .  .  . 

Nowhere  has  it  been  possible  fully  to  put  in  practice  the  election  of 
officers.  In  some  instances  those  the  soldiers  did  not  like,  have  simply 
been  driven  out  as  supporters  of  the  old  regime;  or  men  who  have  shown 
themselves  absolutely  unfit,  and  have  been  slated  for  dismissal,  have 
been  asked  to  remain.  There  has  been  no  way  of  persuading  the  soldiers 
to  cease  demanding  the  retention  of  such  undesirables.  As  for  excesses, 
men  have  made  attempts  to  shoot  their  officers.  ...  In  the  instinct  for 
self-presei'vation  even  elementary  shame  has  been  forgotten,  and  panic 
has  been  made  easy.  The  Germans  well  understand  this,  and  they  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  desire  for  peace.  They  began  the  fraterniz- 
ing, and  began  it  on  our  time  of  disoi-der  and  collapse,  to  give  all  en- 
couragement to  our  yearning  for  peace.  Later,  they  began  sending  us 
peace  envoys,  which  was  frankly  provocative. 

The  army  [said  General  Gurko]  is  on  the  eve  of  collapse.  The  coun- 
try is  in  danger  and  nearing  destruction.  You  must  help  us.  To  destroy 
is  easier  than  to  build.  You  knew  how  to  destroy.  You  should  know  how 
to  restore. 
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In  the  cavalry,  artillery  and  engineers  [General  Brusilov  estimated] 
fifty  per  cent  of  their  cadres  still  remain.  The  situation  in  the  infantry, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  army,  is  very  different.  Heavy  losses  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  many  desertions  have  meant  that  the 
effectives  of  some  regiments  have  been  renewed  as  many  as  nine  or  ten 
times,  while  there  are  companies  with  not  more  than  three  of  their  origi- 
nal men.  As  to  new  reinforcements,  their  training  is  inadequate,  and 
their  discipline  is  worse  than  anything  before.  There  remain  only  from 
two  to  four  of  the  original  officers  per  regiment,  and  many  such  officers 
have  been  wounded.  Those  we  have  now  are  young  men  who  have  been 
promoted  after  short  periods  of  training,  who  lack  experience,  and  who 
have  no  authority.  Now,  such  cadres  have  been  given  the  task  of  restor- 
ing the  army,  and  on  a  new  basis.  This  has  so  far  been  beyond  their 
powers.  Although  the  need  of  a  revolution  has  been  felt,  and  it  even 
broke  out  too  late,  the  soil  for  it  had  not  been  prepared.  It  was  re- 
garded by  our  backward  soldiers  as  an  emancipation  "from  oppression 
by  officers."  As  to  the  officers,  it  unfairly  took  from  them  the  right  to 
exercise  influence  over  their  subordinates.  Misunderstandings  have  oc- 
curred. Some  of  the  older  commanders,  I  admit,  have  not  been  without 
guilt.  But,  when  the  Revolution  became  a  fact,  everyone  did  his  best  to 
reconcile  himself  to  it.  The  difficulties  that  arose  were  due  to  outside  in- 
fluences. Order  No.  1  worked  confusion  in  the  army.  Order  No.  2  can- 
celled it  so  far  as  the  front  was  concerned.  But  in  the  minds  of  the  sol- 
diers the  idea  had  taken  root  that  their  commanders  were  concealing 
something,  that  some  were  granting  certain  rights  and  others  even  tak- 
ing them  away. 

The  officers  welcomed  the  Revolution.  Had  we  not  given  the  Revolu- 
tion so  friendly  a  reception,  it  might  not  have  been  brought  about  so 
easily.  But  it  turned  out  that  liberty  meant  liberty  only  for  the  private 
soldier.  The  officer  had  to  be  content  to  be  a  pariah  of  liberty.  The 
granting  of  liberty  has  stupefied  the  masses  who  have  little  understood 
what  has  really  taken  place.  Everyone  knows  that  important  rights 
have  been  granted,  but  not  what  those  rights  are,  nor  are  the  masses  in- 
terested in  doing  their  duty.  The  officers  are  in  a  difficult  position.  About 
15  or  20  per  cent  of  them,  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  new  order 
of  things,  have  quickly  adapted  themselves  ;  the  soldiers  trusted  them  be- 
fore and  trust  them  now.  Some  have  begun  to  flatter  the  soldiers,  to  in- 
dulge them,  and  to  incite  them  against  others.  But  the  majority,  about  75 
per  cent,  have  been  unable  to  change  and  have  become  moody ;  they  have 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  shells,  and  don't  know  how  to  act.  We  are 
taking  measures  to  get  them  out  of  their  shells,  and  bring  them  and 
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their  men  together,  for  we  have  no  officers  now.  Many  officers  have  no 
poHtical  experience,  and  many  more  do  not  know  how  to  talk  to  their 
men.  All  this  keeps  them  from  reaching  a  mutual  understanding.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  things  and  to  show  the  common  soldier  that  liberty 
has  been  granted  to  all.  I  have  known  him  for  forty-five  years,  I  like  him 
and  will  try  to  bring  him  closer  to  our  officers.  But  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, the  Duma,  and  especially  the  Soviet  of  Soldiers'  and  Workers' 
Deputies,  should  spare  no  effort  to  assist  us.  They  must  do  it  without 
delay,  for  the  sake  of  the  country'. 

That  assistance  is  also  necessary  because  a  peculiar  interpretation 
has  been  put  on  the  slogan  "without  annexations  and  contributions." 
One  regiment  declared  that  not  only  would  it  not  advance,  but  it  would 
leave  the  front  and  return  home.  The  committees  opposed  this,  but  they 
were  told  that  they  would  be  replaced  by  others.  I  tried  persuasion  on 
the  mutineers,  and  for  a  long  time.  But  when  I  asked  them  whetlier  they 
agreed  with  me,  they  asked  leave  to  give  me  a  written  answer,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  put  before  my  eyes  a  poster  reading,  "Peace  at  any 
price,  down  with  the  War!"  When  we  began  to  talk  again,  one  of  them 
declared :  "Since  'without  annexations  and  contributions'  is  to  be  the 
word,  what  value  for  us  has  that  hill  over  there  .'"'I  replied :  "That  hill  is 
worth  nothing  to  me  either.  But  we  have  got  to  fight  the  enemy  who  is 
holding  it."  Finally,  they  gave  me  their  word  that  they  would  not  with- 
draw. But  they  refused  to  advance.  "Our  enemies  are  good  fellows," 
they  said,  "They  told  us  they  would  not  advance  if  we  did  not.  We  want 
to  go  home,  to  enjoy  our  liberty  and  use  our  land.  Why  should  we  get 
ourselves  crippled.'"' 

Fraternization,  the  newspaper  Pravda,  widely  circulated,  the  procla- 
mations of  the  enemy,  written  in  good  Russian, — all  alike  result  in  de- 
priving the  officers  of  all  influence,  although  they  themselves  are  willing 
to  fight. 

Upon  my  recent  appointment  as  Commander  on  the  Rumanian  front 
[testified  General  Shcherbachev],  I  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
armies  under  my  control,  and  the  impression  I  received  of  the  morale 
of  the  troops  and  their  fitness  to  fight  were  identical  with  those  which 
have  just  been  put  before  you  in  detail.  .  .  .  Without  piling  up  ex- 
amples, I  will  simply  cite  the  case  of  one  of  the  best  divisions  in  the 
army,  one  which  in  earlier  days  won  the  name  of  the  iron  division,  and 
which  in  the  present  war  brilliantly  maintained  its  reputation.  That 
division,  on  a  section  of  the  front  where  an  offensive  had  been  planned, 
refused  to  do  the  needed  preliminary  trench  work,  and  as  a  reason  gave 
its  unwillingness  to  advance.  A  similar  case  occurred  recently  in  an- 
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other  very  fine  division.  Work  begun  by  it  was  discontinued.  The  elected 
committees  made  an  inspection  and  decided  to  stop  it,  because  it  was 
the  preparatory  step  for  an  advance. 

Changes  in  the  Command. 

On  May  1  Guchkov  resigned.  He  explained  that  "democratiza- 
tion" of  the  army  which  he  had  been  trying  to  bring  about  in  this 
way:  "We  wanted  to  mould  the  awakened  spirit  of  independence, 
initiative  and  liberty  which  filled  everyone,  and  to  direct  it  into 
proper  channels.  But  there  is  a  certain  limit,  at  which  the  disintegra- 
tion of  that  powerful  living  organism,  the  army,  must  begin." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  limit  had  been  passed  before  May  1. 
That  is,  Guchkov  himself  had  gone  beyond  it.  However,  we  should 
remember  that  except  at  the  very  beginning,  as  Minister  of  War  in 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Prince  Lvov,  Guchkov  had  no  power 
at  all.  He  could  only  follow  the  course  set  by  the  Soviet  of  Workers' 
and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  and  try  to  block  what  clearly  was  leading  to 
the  ruin  of  the  army.  In  his  letter  to  General  Kornilov  of  June, 
1917,  shortly  after  he  resigned,  he  explained  his  course.  "My  task 
was,"  he  said,  "to  seek  to  prevent  tliat  complete  destruction  with 
which  the  army  was  menaced  by  the  Socialists,  and  especially  by  the 
Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  and  to  afford  the  healthy 
elements  a  chance  to  regain  strength  by  giving  the  disease  time  to 
reach  its  end." 

Guchkov  was  followed  by  Kerensky,  whose  first  steps  were  marked 
by  many  measures  that  made  the  demagogue's  appeal,  for  instance 
his  promulgation  of  the  "Soldier's  Declaration  of  Rights."  And  on 
]\Iay  22,  on  his  demand,  the  Provisional  Government  removed  Gen- 
eral Alexeev  and  made  General  Brusilov  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Ojfensive  of  June,  1917. 

The  main  attack  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1917  was  to  be 
launched  by  the  southwestern  front  in  the  direction  of  Lemberg. 
The  attacks  on  the  northern,  western,  and  Rumanian  fronts  were  to 
be  only  of  a  subsidiary  nature.  On  June  18,  the  Eleventh  and  the 
Seventh  Armies  began  the  offensive.  An  excellent  plan  had  been 
worked  out.  Artillery  and  technical  equipment  in  quantities  previ- 
ously unknown  to  Russia's  forces  were  concentrated  to  ]n-epare  the 
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infantry  assault.  All  enemy  works  were  literally  leveled  with  the 
ground.  Then  and  only  then  did  the  infantry  advance  in  the  zone  of 
the  enemy's  fire;  for  the  most  part  the  picked  shock  units  headed 
the  advance.  But  the  rest  of  tlie  infantry  followed  witli  reluctance. 
Some  regiments,  having  reached  the  enemy's  lines,  turned  back  on 
the  pi-etext  that  the  trenches  had  been  so  completely  destroyed  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  occupy  them  overnight.  Nevertheless, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  artillery  preparation  and  the  heroic  action  of 
the  picked  units,  the  enemy  positions  were  taken  in  the  first  two 
days.  After  that  the  Eleventli  and  Seventh  Armies  only  marked 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  infantry  was  unwilling  to  advance  further. 

I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  report  [wrote  the  commander  of  the  Eleventh 
Army]  that,  despite  the  victory  won  on  June  18  and  19  which  .should 
have  strengthened  the  spirit  and  increased  the  zeal  of  the  troops,  no 
such  eft'ect  could  be  seen  in  most  regiments,  while  in  some  tlie  conviction 
prevails  that  they  have  done  their  work  and  must  go  no  further. 

In  the  meantime,  on  June  2^3,  the  Eighth  Army,  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  southwestern  front,  went  into  action.  General  Kornilov,  com- 
manding, had  concentrated  all  his  best  units  for  a  break  through. 
But  the  same  thing  happened.  The  attack  was  successful,  and  even 
more  so  than  in  the  center ;  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  divisions  fac- 
ing the  Eiglith  Army  were  of  inferior  quality.  On  the  first  day 
7,000  prisoners  and  48  guns  were  taken,  and  the  Russian  troops 
penetrated  far  into  the  enemy  zone.  But,  as  the  advance  progressed, 
the  picked  units,  having  suffered  heavy  losses,  melted  away,  while 
the  remaining  infantry  in  their  rear  became  so  disorganized  that  a 
slight  center  attack  from  the  enemy  caused  the  entire  army  to  fall 
back  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

By  July  2  this  offensive  on  the  southwestern  front  was  at  an  end. 
The  losses  in  the  three  armies  amounted  to  1,222  officers  and  37,500 
men.  Such  figures,  compared  with  the  losses  before  the  Revolution, 
were  small.  But  they  were  suffered  solely  by  the  picked  units  and  the 
few  regiments  not  yet  in  disintegration.  Thus  they  were  heavy  in- 
deed, for  they  meant  the  loss  of  all  elements  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  available  for  preserving  some  sort  of  order  among  the 
troops.  As  they  no  longer  existed,  the  three  armies  became  nothing 
but  tumultuous  crowds,  which  any  first  pressure  by  the  enemy  could 
put  to  flight.  Such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  left  flank  of 
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the  Eleventh  Army  where  at  that  time  there  had  been  concentrated 
7  army  corps''  or  20  divisions — a  total  of  240  battalions,  40  squad- 
rons, 100  heavy  and  475  field  guns  and  howitzers.  The  opposing 
enemy  had  only  9  divisions,  or  some  83  battalions,  with  about  60 
heavy  and  400  field  guns  and  howitzers.  Despite  such  enormous  nu- 
merical superiority,  the  detachments  of  the  Eleventh  Army  began  to 
retreat  of  their  own  accord.  Soon  the  whole  army  was  following  in  a 
panic.  And  the  rest  of  the  story  may  show  how  completely  unfit  it 
was  to  fight.  On  July  9  it  reached  the  line  of  the  Seret.  An  attack  by 
three  German  companies  put  to  flight  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-sixth  and  the  Second  Finnish  Divisions.  Resistance  to  the 
advancing  enemy  was  offered  only  by  cavalry  and  infantry  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  supported  by  single  soldiers.  The  rest 
of  the  infantry  was  fleeing,  while  crowds  of  deserters  blocked  every 
road.  To  tell  how  many  there  were  it  is  enough  to  say  that  12,000 
were  arrested  in  the  neighborhood  of  Volochisk  by  a  single  battalion 
of  picked  men,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  rear.  And  these  fleeing 
mobs  committed  every  act  of  violence.  Thev  murdered  officers, 
robbed  the  people,  and  assaulted  women  and  children. 

On  July  9  the  committees  and  commissars  of  the  Eleventh  Army 
sent  the  Provisional  Government  the  following  telegram : 

The  German  offensive,  which  began  on  our  front  on  July  6,  is  turn- 
ing into  an  immense  catastrophe  which  perhaps  threatens  revolutionary 
Russia  with  ruin.  A  sudden  and  disastrous  change  occurred  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  troops,  who  had  recently  advanced  under  the  heroic  leader- 
ship of  a  few  units.  Their  zeal  soon  spent  itself.  The  majority  are  in  a 
state  of  growing  disintegration.  Authority  and  obedience  exist  no 
longer.  Persuasion  and  admonition  produce  no  cff'ect.  Threats  and 
sometimes  shots  are  the  answer.  .  .  .  For  hundreds  of  miles  one  can  see 
lines  of  deserters,  armed  and  unarmed,  in  good  health  and  in  high 
spirits,  certain  they  will  not  be  punished.  The  situation  calls  for  strong 
measures.  .  .  .  An  order  to  fire  upon  them  was  issued  today  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissars  and  commit- 
tees. And  all  Russia  should  be  told  the  truth.  .  .  .  Tliough  she  shudder 
at  it,  it  will  give  her  the  necessary  determination  to  deal  with  those  who 
by  their  cowardice  are  ruining  and  betraying  both  their  country  and 
the  Revolution. 

Five  corjjs  on  tlie  front  and  two  corps  in  reserve. 
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Attempts  at  an  offensive  on  the  northern  front  ended  as  soon  as 
they  began.  Tliey  were  made  on  July  8—10. 

Only  two  divisions  out  of  six  [Headquarters  reported]  could  take 
part.  The  Thirty-sixth,  after  seizing  two  lines  of  enemy  trenches  and 
advancing  against  the  third,  turned  back  because  shouts  from  behind 
called  it  to  a  halt.  The  Hundred  and  Eighty-second,  compelled  to  bv 
force  of  arms,  took  its  position.  But,  wlien  the  enemy  opened  fire  upon 
it  it  began  firing  crazily  at  our  own  troops.  In  the  Hundred  and  Twen- 
tieth only  one  battalion  advanced  to  attack.  The  Neishlotsky  regiment 
of  infantry  not  only  refused  to  attack,  but  kept  others  from  advancing 
by  seizing  the  field  kitchens  of  the  front  line  units. 

The  same  thing  happened  on  the  western  front.  General  Denikin 
was  then  in  command.  At  the  Headquarters  conference  of  July  16 
he  thus  described  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  his  front  to  attack: 

The  troops  went  forward,  passed  two  or  three  lines  of  enemy  trenches 
as  if  on  parade,  and  .  .  .  then  went  back  to  their  own  trenches.  On  a 
section  of  nineteen  versts  I  had  concentrated  18-i  battalions  and  900 
guns;  the  enemy  had  17  battalions  in  the  first  line  and  12  battalions  in 
reserve,  with  300  ginis.  For  the  attack  138  battalions  were  moved 
against  17,  and  900  guns  were  used  against  300. 

The  offensive  on  the  Rumanian  front  began  on  July  10.  It  dif- 
fered from  the  offensives  undertaken  on  the  other  fronts  in  that  not 
only  Russian  but  also  Rumanian  troops  took  part.  The  example  of 
the  latter  unquestionably  produced  a  sobering  effect.  Headquarters, 
taking  advantage  of  this,  organized  the  attacks  so  that  Russian  and 
Rumanian  troops  might  carry  them  out  jointly.  Besides,  the  shock 
units  were  not  used  as  they  were  on  the  other  fronts;  they  were  re- 
garded as  infantry  assigned  the  work  of  suppressing  mutinies  in  cor- 
rupted army  units.  The  offensive  made  good  progress.  The  German 
line  was  broken,  prisoners  and  more  than  100  guns  being  taken.  But 
on  July  13  a  telegram  was  received  from  Kerensky,  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Provisional  Government,  ordered  the  advance  to  be 
stopped.  The  telegram  was  sent  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
General  Kornilov  who,  following  the  defeat  of  the  armies  of  the 
southwestern  front  in  Galicia,  had  replaced  General  Brusilov  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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General  Kornilov. 

The  appointment  of  General  Kornilov  meant  that  measures  to  re- 
store discipline  would  be  taken  at  once.  Before  consenting  to  act  he 
placed  before  the  Provisional  Government  very  definite  demands  for 
its  restoration;  he  categorically  refused  to  serve  unless  those  de- 
mands were  granted.  They  included  the  reestablishment  of  courts- 
martial,  abolished  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and  capital 
punishment. 

On  July  12  the  Provisional  Government  issued  a  decree  begin- 
ning: 

The  shameful  conduct,  both  in  the  rear  and  at  the  front,  of  certain 
regiments  which  had  forgotten  their  duty  to  Russia,  has  brought  her, 
and  brought  the  Revolution,  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  and  forces  the 
Provisional  Government  to  take  extraordinary  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  order  and  discipline  in  the  army.  Fully  conscious  of 
the  heavy  responsibiUty  for  the  future  of  the  country  that  weighs  upon 
it,  the  Provisional  Government  has  found  it  necessary:  (1)  to  restore 
capital  punishment  for  the  duration  of  the  War,  in  the  case  of  certain 
very  grave  crimes  if  committed  by  men  in  uniform,  and  (2)  to  estabhsh 
courts-martial  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  made  up  of  men  and  officers,  for 
the  immediate  trial  of  those  guilty  of  such  crimes. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  defeat  was  not  the  sole  reason 
of  the  change  of  attitude  of  the  Provisional  Government,  no  longer 
headed  by  Prince  Lvov,  but  by  Kerensky.  Between  July  3  and  July 
5,  the  Bolsheviks  made  an  attempt  to  seize  power  in  Petrograd.  This 
first  attempt  failed  because  the  majority  of  the  number  of  the  Soviet 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workers'  Deputies  were  opposed  to  it.  It  was  soon 
ended  by  a  cadet  battalion  and  Cossack  regiments,  after  a  few  shots 
had  been  fired  from  a  two-gun  battery  of  horse  artillery. 

The  defeats  at  the  front  had  a  sobering  effect  on  those  elements 
that  still  retained  a  sense  of  duty.  The  right  wing  delegates  in  the 
military  committees  began  to  realize  that  for  the  army  further  to 
play  with  revolution  must  surely  bring  the  country  to  ruin.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  troops  were  as  reluctant  to  fight  as  before. 

General  Kornilov  was  doing  his  utmost  to  bring  his  forces  back  to 
what  they  should  be.  But  his  heroic  efforts  were  meeting  immense 

-2  Polovtsev,  op.  cit.,  pp.  120-130. 
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difficulties.  The  elements  that  had  remained  faithful  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  abortive  offensives.  Such  elements  had  to  be  created 
anew,  and  to  do  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change  for  the  better  taking  place  in  the  loyal  sections  of  the  army 
and  people.  But,  without  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  Government, 
no  lasting  results  could  be  obtained.  Instead  of  assistance.  General 
Kornilov  was  soon  meeting  with  opposition  from  Kerensky.  Such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Government  was  bound  to 
precipitate  a  crisis,  inasmuch  as  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  troops  and  the  people  did  not  want  the 
War  to  go  on.  Kerensky  did  not  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  Allies 
this  frankly,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  not  to  break  with 
the  Left.  How  afraid  he  was  of  such  a  break  can  easily  be  shown. 
After  the  Bolshevik  uprising  in  July,  General  Polovtsev,  command- 
ing the  troops  of  the  Petrograd  district,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Government  to  give  him  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  principal 
Bolshevik  leaders. 

It  was  not  without  pleasure  [General  Polovtsev  writes]  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Kerensky  a  list  comprising  the  names  of  more  than  twenty 
Bolsheviks,  headed  by  the  names  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  who  had  been 
set  down  for  arrest.  .  .  .  But,  no  sooner  had  the  cars  been  sent  upon 
tlie  mission,  than  Kerensky  came  back  to  my  office  and  told  me  that  the 
arrest  of  Trotsky  and  Steklov  must  be  cancelled,  for  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet.  .  .  .  Kerensky  hurriedly  left  my  office  and  rushed  off 
somewhere  in  a  car.  The  next  day  Balabin'*  reported  to  me  that  the 
officer  who  had  come  to  Trotsky's  apartment  to  arrest  him,  found  Ker- 
ensky ahead  of  him,  and  he  then  cancelled  the  order.  Such  was  the  prac- 
tical application  of  his  fiery  speeches  on  the  necessity  of  a  strong  Gov- 
ernment .  •  . 

The  Officers'  Corps. 

In  fact,  his  hesitation  resulted  in  his  playing  a  double  role.  It  was 
inevitable  that  such  an  attitude  should  lead  to  that  crisis  in  the  army 
known  as  "the  Kornilov  affair."  And  to  understand  its  psychological 
side,  what  had  been  developing  in  the  officers'  corps  must  first  be 
known. 


Ibid.,  p.  143. 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Petrograd  military  district. 
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Even  before  the  War  it  was  a  corps  that  was  not  really  a  distinct 
caste.  Men  of  humble  origin  were  to  be  found  even  among  the  gen- 
erals occupying  high  positions.  General  Kornilov  himself  was  the 
son  of  a  Cossack  farmer.  The  conditions  of  service,  the  sense  of 
honor  uniting  the  officers  as  a  class,  the  existence  of  the  Guard,  all 
that  gave  it  the  outward  features  of  a  caste;  and  they  were  misun- 
derstood and  misinterpreted  by  those  who  did  not  know  the  army. 
The  corps  was  fundamentally  very  democratic.  Traditions  which 
had  taken  root  in  the  army  were  often  at  variance  with  the  Regula- 
tions which  had  been  drawn  up  under  strong  German  influences.  Not 
only  were  the  latter  modified  by  the  power  of  tradition,  but  even  in 
spirit  the  Army  Regulations  became  Russian  as  time  went  on.  That 
the  democratic  spirit  was  inherent  in  the  whole  structure  of  Cossack 
life  is  well  known,  but  even  in  the  regular  army  also  the  elective  prin- 
cijjle  in  certain  questions  had  been  given  legal  sanction.  In  the  case  of 
the  rank  and  file,  that  principle  had  developed  in  "artel"  arrange- 
ments, whether  of  companies,  squadrons,  or  batteries.  And  among 
the  officers  it  showed  itself  in  the  "courts  of  honor,"  established  to 
investigate  and  pass  on  cases  in  which  the  conduct  of  an  officer  Avas 
involved. 

By  the  end  of  1915  a  large  proportion  of  the  permanent  officers 
had  been  killed,  and  their  places  had  been  taken  b}'  officers  of  a  new 
or  war-time  type.  The  latter  came  from  the  common  people.  During 
the  winter  of  1915-1916,  when,  following  the  catastrophe  of  the 
summer  campaign,  the  military  authorities  were  at  work  reestablish- 
ing the  fighting  strength  of  the  army,  special  attention  was  paid  to 
the  question  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  command.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  war-time  junior  officers  arriving  from  the  interior,  were  in- 
adequately trained,  the  following  measure  was  put  in  force  by  the 
present  author,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Seventh  Army.  All  such 
junior  officers  had  to  take  a  six-weeks  course  in  tactics,  for  which 
purpose  a  special  school  was  established  in  the  immediate  rear.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  made  by  it,  70  per  cent  of  the  men  trained  there 
belonged  to  the  peasant  class  and  only  4  per  cent  to  the  nobility. 

It  was  with  the  help  of  these  war-time  junior  ofl^cers  that  the  Gali- 
cian  victories  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1916  were  won.  With  their 
blood,  shed  in  torrents,  did  the  new  ofl^cers  cement  their  union  with 
the  remnants  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  army.  For  the  strength  of 
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that  union  there  were  social  and  psychological  reasons.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1916  the  following  situation  existed:  the  war-time  officers 
then  drawn  in  came  from  the  educated  youth  of  tlie  country.  The 
enthusiasm  which  marked  the  initial  stage  of  the  War  had  faded 
away.  In  the  future  one  could  only  look  for  hardships.  Those  with  a 
sense  of  patriotism  little  developed  were  seeking  safe  positions  and 
settling  themselves  in  the  rear.  As  has  been  said,  for  the  educated  in 
Russia  to  avoid  military  service  was  easy.  But  all  those  who  were 
})atriotic  and  courageous  had  gone  to  the  front,  and  were  serving 
there.  From  the  social  standpoint  a  certain  selection  was  taking 
})lace,  and  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  army.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  newly  promoted  juniors  and  the  older  officers  of  ex- 
perience were  soon  undergoing  a  kind  of  spiritual  welding. 

Such  was  the  officers'  corps  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
Systematic  persecutions,  to  which  the  personnel  of  the  command  had 
been  subjected  by  Guchkov,  and  especially  by  Kerensky,  had  been 
driving  the  officers  into  the  ranks  of  those  opposing  the  Provisional 
Government.  For  the  time  the  officers  had  been  suppressing  their 
feelings  of  protest;  but  they  were  growing  and  certain  to  burst 
forth  sooner  or  later,  the  more  so  since  it  would  not  be  a  protest  from 
regular  officers,  in  defense  of  some  professional  or  class  interest,  but 
a  protest  from  those  who  were  patriots.  This,  in  tlieir  party  short- 
sightedness, neither  Kerensky  nor  his  close  associates  were  able  to 
understand.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  what  was  theirs  to  use, 
they  turned  it  against  themselves.  For  such  a  course  the}^  had  only 
recently  been  blaming  the  Government  of  the  Tsar.  Now,  having 
come  into  power  themselves,  they  repeated  the  self-same  error. 

The  Kornilov  Affair. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Kornilov  incident,  in  which  that  protest 
found  its  first  expression,  are  well  known.  In  Petrograd  a  Bolshevik 
uprising  was  expected.  To  preserve  order  loyal  troops,  under  an 
agreement  between  Kerensky  and  Kornilov,  were  to  be  sent  to  Petro- 
grad. Simultaneously  it  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  control 
over  the  Government  exercised  bv  the  Petrograd  garrison  wliich, 
under  the  pretext  of  "defending  the  Revolution,"  had  refused  to  go 
to  the  front  and,  in  fact  had  made  the  position  of  Kerensky  and  his 
Government  virtually  that  of  prisoners.  At  the  last  moment  Keren- 
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sky  took  fright  and,  referring  to  a  conversation  between  his  repre- 
sentative, M.  Lvov,^'  and  Kornilov  regarding  the  need  of  strength- 
ening the  Government,  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Kornilov  removing  him. 
Kornilov  refused  to  obey,  and  appealed  to  the  army  to  rise  against 
the  Provisional  Government.  Kerensky,  on  his  part,  sent  telegrams 
to  all  military  committees  denouncing  Kornilov  as  a  rebel. 

Kornilov  was  backed  by  a  small  group  of  officers  at  General 
Headquarters,  who  were  ardent  patriots  but  had  no  real  strength; 
all  other  officers  in  sympathy  with  Kornilov  were  scattered  among 
the  troops  and  were  completely  in  their  power.  As  for  the  mass  of 
the  rank  and  file,  it  was  clearly  against  Kornilov.  On  the  Rumanian 
front  Kornilov's  appeal  to  rise  against  the  Provisional  Government 
was  received  about  midnight;  an  hour  later  there  arrived  the  tele- 
gram from  Kerensky  which  proclaimed  Kornilov  a  traitor.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  about  noon,  all  the  committees  in  every  army  on  the 
front  wired  to  the  Provisional  Government  begging  it  to  court-mar- 
tial Kornilov.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  General  Denikin,  com- 
manding the  southwestern  front,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  as  also  the  gen- 
erals commanding  the  armies  on  that  front,  were  ])ut  under  arrest 
by  their  troops.  And  they  began  to  massacre  the  best  officers,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  "Kornilov's  supporters." 

Kornilov's  appeal  was  worse  than  premature.  It  was  the  doom  of 
the  flower  of  the  army  and  the  intelligentsia.  To  save  the  situation 
General  Alexeev  was  forced  to  oppose  Kornilov.  Bv  taking  such  an 
attitude,  he  showed  that  he  placed  the  salvation  of  Russia  above  his 
political  and  personal  sympathies.  Having  the  mind  of  a  statesman, 
he  saw  that  Kornilov  must  submit  to  Kerensky,  hard  though  it  was. 
Alexeev  persuaded  Kornilov  to  abandon  further  resistance.  Alexeev, 
that  man  of  sterling  honesty,  had  to  hear  Kornilov  answer  in  his  ex- 
citement; "You  are  following  the  course  which  marks  the  division 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  man  without  honor  ..." 

The  Final  Breahdoxon. 

After  Kornilov  surrendered  Kerensky  himself  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  break-up  of  the  army  was  proceeding  at  full 
speed.  The  existing  military  committees  were  considered  by  the  sol- 

V.  N.  Lvov,  not  to  be  confused  with  Prince  George  E.  Lvov,  head  of  the 
first  Provisional  Government. 
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diers  to  be  too  reactionai'V-  Everywhere  self-styled  "revolutionary 
tribunals"  sj^rang  up,  which  soon  changed  that  name  to  "military 
revolutionary  committees";  their  personnel  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
men  of  the  Extreme  Left  and,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  of  adven- 
turers anxious  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  bent  on  using  the 
Revolution  for  their  personal  advantage. 

As  a  result  of  the  Kornilov  incident  a  complete  and  final  break 
between  officers  and  private  soldiers  took  place.  The  bulk  of  the  men 
now  looked  upon  the  officers  not  only  as  "counter-revolutionists," 
but  as  on  the  chief  obstacle  to  an  immediate  ending  of  the  War.  The 
Bolsheviks  and  the  Germans  were  making  full  use  of  the  situation. 
"The  attitude  of  the  troops,"  Zhdanov,  Commissar  of  the  western 
front  reported,  "is  growing  worse  under  the  influence  of  the  defeat- 
ist propaganda  which  the  papers  Burevestnik,  and  Tovarishch,  and 
the  German  paper  Russkii  Vestnik,  are  spreading  ..." 

What  the  attitude  of  the  army  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Bolshevik 
coup  d'etat  one  may  judge  from  the  following  report  of  General 
Headquarters,  based  on  information  received  between  October  15 
and  30,  1917. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  army  continues  to  be,  as  in  the  first  half  of 
the  month,  one  of  highly  nervous  expectancy.  Now  as  before,  an  irre- 
sistible thirst  for  peace,  a  universal  desire  to  leave  the  front,  and  end 
the  present  situation  somehow  in  the  quickest  possible  manner  consti- 
tute the  main  motives  on  which  the  attitude  of  most  of  our  troops  is 
based.  .  .  .  The  army  is  simply  a  huge,  weary,  shabby,  and  ill-fed  mob 
of  angry  men  united  by  their  common  thirst  for  peace  and  by  common 
disajipointment.  The  above  holds  true,  more  or  less,  for  the  entire 
front  .  .  . 

On  October  25,  in  Petrograd,  the  Bolsheviks,  supported  by  the 
garrison  of  the  capital,  overthrew  the  Provisional  Government.  A 
bloody  struggle  ensued,  in  Avhich  Kerensky  had  to  look  for  support 
to  those  forces  which  had  been  undermined  by  him  during  his  conflict 
with  Kornilov.  Anyhow  the  Bolshevik  victory  was  certain,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  won  the  masses  over  to  their  side  by  the  promise  of  an 
immediate  cessation  of  the  War. 

Tlie  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars  proclaimed  in  their  wireless, 
message : 
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Soldiers,  peace,  the  great  peace  is  in  your  hands,  you  will  not  let  the 
counter-revolutionist  generals  make  peace  a  failure.  .  .  .  I^et  the  regi- 
ments, holding  the  line,  immediately  select  delegates  for  formal  negotia- 
tions with  the  enemy  looking  to  an  armistice.  The  Soviet  of  People's 
Commissars  authorises  you  so  to  do.  .  .  .  Soldiers,  peace  is  in  your 
hands  .  .  . 

This  marked  the  end  of  Russia's  participation  in  the  World  War. 
But  the  people  of  Russia  did  not  obtain  the  promised  peace.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Bolsheviks  civil  war  be- 
gan, and  one  of  the  crudest  civil  wars  in  history. 
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scription. 

Milner,  Lord,  200. 

Milyutin,  Count,  18,  24,  43. 

Mining  Department,  40. 

Ministry  of  War,  separation  from  Gen- 
eral Staff,  11,  12;  number  of  men  serv- 
ing in  establishments,  116. 

Mobilization:  attitude  of  people,  201; 
strength  of  Russian  army  at  mobiliza- 
tion, 45,  207;  number  of  men  mobilized, 
48,  107;  skilled  labor,  71;  industry,  152, 
156;  transport,  34,  183;  French  request 
for  information,  80. 

Mobilization  plan:  inadequacy  of  pre-war 
estimates,  37;  small  arms,  126;  machine 
guns,  130;  small  arms  ammunition,  131, 
artillery,  135;  artillery  amnmnition, 
144;  food  supply,  162. 

Moltke,  I-'ield  Marshal  von,  10. 

Munitions,  Ministry  of,  suggested,  155. 

Munitions,  shortage,  37,  55,  107,  216,  142, 
153,  216,  220;  shortage  of  labor,  63; 
growth  of  requisitions,  146;  armament 
works,  34,  39;  ajipropriations,  38;  see 
also  Artillery. 

"Nation  in  arms,"  10,  14,  26. 

National  defense,  1,  11,  20,  25,  41;  see 
also  Special  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. 

Naumov,  A.  N.,  on  food  supply,  163-169. 
Neilson,  Captain,  on  Russian  losses  of 
men,  108. 

Nicholas  Nikolaevich,  Grand  Duke,  head 
of  Council  of  National  Defense,  11,  41; 
artillery    shortage,    144;    shortage  of 
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equipment,  177;  broad  viewpoint,  217; 
retreat  1915,  224;  removal  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 231 ;  popularity,  236. 

Nicholas  II,  manifesto  1905,  11;  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 235;  abdication,  248. 

Novoya  Zhizn,  251. 

Offensive  suggested  to  counteract  Revo- 
lution, 264. 

Officers,  corps,  277;  shortage,  29;  train- 
ing, 25,  27;  voluntary  service,  32;  lack 
of  reserve,  26. 

Oil  decrease  after  the  Revolution,  159. 

Paleologue,  M.,  212,  213. 

Palitsin,  General,  F.  F.,  11,  20,  223,  224. 

Panslavism,  204. 

Patriotism,  201 ;  ritual  aspect,  206. 

"Peace  without  annexation  or  contribu- 
tions," 254,  256,  271. 

Peasants  and  private  estates,  recruits,  1. 

Peter  the  Great,  42,  95. 

Petrograd,  Soviet  of  Workers'  and  Sol- 
diers' Deputies,  172,  250,  258;  Order 
No.  1,  250. 

Physical  standards,  6,  21. 

Poison  gas,  160. 

Poland,  war  with,  76. 

Police,  suggested  as  rejilacements,  56,  59, 
60. 

Polivanov,  General,  A.  A.,  54,  55,  108, 
116,  122,  130,  146,  154,  156,  159,  169, 
226. 

Polovtsev,  General,  259,  276,  277. 
Population,  15;  distribution  and  kind  of 

work  done,  115. 
Possel  factory,  152. 
Pravda,  271. 

Prisoners  of  war,  Russian,  77,  87-89,  95, 
98,  99,  123,  222;  in  Germany,  90;  in 
Austria-Hungary,  91;  died,  102;  of 
other  countries,  74. 

Pritvitz,  General  von,  143. 

Production,  lack  of  plan,  153. 

Productive  employment,  15,  17. 

Prokopovich,  S.  N.,  175. 

Provisional  Government,  discharged  men, 
50;  decision  to  continue  war,  69;  lack 
of  power,  159,  172,  250;  desire  to 
strengthen  army's  confidence,  252. 

Railways,  3,  34,  192;  construction  stimu- 
lated after  abolition  of  serfdom,  30; 
control  by  military   authorities,  194; 


lack  of  funds,  34;  loans  from  France, 
35;  construction  during  the  War,  198; 
breakdown  of  stock,  196;  geographical 
factor,  36;  taken  i)y  enemy,  188;  effects 
of  the  Revolution,  195. 

Rasputin,  Gregory,  248. 

Rations,  army,  16*6,  167,  172. 

Rear,  the  remote,  115. 

Reboul,  Colonel,  152. 

Red  Cross,  75,  76;  Committee  on  Pris- 
oners of  War  and  Missing  Persons,  78; 
place  at  the  rear,  112. 

Rediger,  General  A.  F.,  7,  9,  11,  18,  20, 

30,  34,  43. 
Refugees,  230. 

"Refusal  to  wage  war,"  260. 

Regulations,  for  the  Administration  of 
the  Army  in  the  Field,  193;  for  re- 
cruiting 1831,  1,  10. 

Rennenkampf,  General  P.  K.,  133,  143, 
213. 

Retreat  1915,  36,  51,  77,  105,  184,  186, 
188,  222;  attitude  of  Council  of  Minis- 
ters, 229. 

Revolution,  1905,  11;  1917,  8,  75,  90,  106, 
123,  247;  the  intelligentsia,  23;  demor- 
alizing effect  on  soldiers,  249,  252,  256; 
effects  on  food  supply,  171 ;  recruiting, 
62;  industry,  159;  transport  service, 
195. 

Revolutionary  tribunals,  281. 
RiHe  factories,  128. 

Rodzianko,  M.  V.,  61,  149,  153,  159,  170, 
171,  177,  185,  194,  199-201,  228;  on  the 
High  Conunand,  243. 

Ronzhin,  General  S.  A.,  36,  143,  183,  193. 

Rumania,  declares  war,  105,  148,  190;  aid 
l)y  Russia,  191. 

Rvsskii  Vestnik,  281. 

Russo-Japanese  War,  11,  216;  attitude  of 
the  Russian  jieople,  204;  no  general 
mobilization,  19;  mortality  rate  sick- 
ness, 102;  hospital  mortality,  85;  Port 
Arthur,  136;  suggested  army  reforms, 

31,  33,  40,  41. 

Russo-Turkish  War,  sickness  mortality, 
102;  hospital  mortality,  85;  prisoners, 
88,  89,  92. 

Ruzsky,  General  N.  V.,  95,  172,  215. 

Ryabushinsky,  P.  P.,  156. 

Rylsky,  General,  226. 

"Sacred  duty,"  military  service,  1,  26,  50. 
Samarin,  A.  D.,  55,  121. 
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Samsonov,  General,  77,  133,  213. 

Sazonov,  L.  N.,  45,  75,  88,  89,  92,  94,  104, 
107,  118. 

Sazonov,  S.  D.,  158,  213. 

Seaports,  lack  of,  36. 

Serbia,  Russia's  lirotherly  attitude,  204. 

Serfdom  abolished,  1,  10,*17,  19,  30,  42. 

Sergiu.s  Mikhailovich,  Grand  Duke,  35. 

Ser^igny,  General,  225,  244,  249. 

Sestroretsk  works,  rifles,  128. 

Shchcrhatov,  Prince  N.  H.,  55,  121. 

Shchetinin  factory,  aircraft,  150. 

Shingarev,  A.  Y.,  speecii  on  Russia's  sup- 
ply of  men,  55,  60. 

Shm'akov,  P.  N.,  254. 

Shotwell,  James  T.,  xvii. 

Shuvaev,  General  D.  S.,  68,  159. 

Siegen,  H.  M.,  88. 

Soldiers'  attitude  to  State  property,  129, 
179;  Declaration  of  Rights,  272;  So- 
viets, 251,  254. 

Sormovo  factory,  152. 

Special  Councils:  National  Defense,  49, 
154,  168,  199,  memorandum  on  recruit- 
ing difficulties,  61;  Supply,  155,  168; 
Commerce  and  Industry,  155;  Trans- 
port, 155. 

Statistical  Division,  Red  Army,  76,  77, 
84. 

Statistical  work  with  army,  120;  see  also 
Central  Statistical  Department. 

"Steam  roller,"  the  Russian,  53. 

Sukhomlinov,  General  Y.  A.,  11,  20,  41, 
53,  55,  60,  71,  116,  128,  129,  146,  154, 
177,  178,  211. 

Tardieu,  M.,  on  total  French  losses  in 

prisoners  and  missing,  87. 
Taylor  system  in  industry,  43. 
Teachers,  military  service,  26,  27. 
Technical  equipment,  148. 
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Toubert,  J.,  81,  84^-87,  102,  119. 
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Trade  routes,  199. 

Transport,  mobilization,  34,  183;  difficul- 
ties, 173,  after  retreat  of  191o,  188;  ef- 
fects of  Revolution,  195. 

Troops,  movement  of,  189. 

Trotsky,  Leon,  277. 

Tula  works,  rifles,  128,  machine  guns, 
130. 

Turkey  declares  war,  218. 

United  States,  productive  population,  16. 
Unions  of  Zemstvos  and  of  Towns,  72,  75, 
76,  112,  156. 
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